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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—-—-o—— 


E. I. C. says, by the aid of Dr. Walsh’s 
excellent ‘* Essay on some ancient Coins, 
Medals, and Gems, as illustrating the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the early ages,” I 
am enabled to elucidate the impression com- 
municated by Mr. Topham to ‘your Mag. 
vol. xcvt. pt.i. p. 497, which is an Abrasax 
or Gnostic amulet. ‘* The most remarkable 
tenet” of this impure sect ‘* was that ma- 
levolent spirits ruled the world, presided 
over all nature, and caused diseases and 
human sufferings; but that by knowledge 
and science these spirits could be controlled, 
&e.” This science they thought they had 
themselves exclusively attained, and that it 
principally consisted im the efficacy of num- 
bers and certain mysterious hieroglyphies 
adopted from the Egyptians. Hence they 
made systems of monads, triads, and decads ; 
and formed figures of Anubis, Sarapis, and 
other iduls. This combination of certain 
abstrusive words and mysterious figures, was 
engraved on gems and stones of different 
kinds and qualities; and they affirmed that 
whoever bore one of them on his person 
was secured by it from the particular evil it 
was made to guard against.” With this 
explanation it will be readily perceived that 
the stone engraved as above is one of the 
charms of this heretical sect. 

MR. asks, ‘“*‘ Why are the collars and 
cuffs in the liveries of the junior branches 
of the Royal Family, green?” Willement, 
in his Regal Heraldry, says, ‘* the livery- 
colours of the House of Hanover, previous 
to the accession of King George I. were the 
same as those of the House of Stuart; since 
that period they have been scarlet and blue.” 
(P. 112). The arms of Brunswick are, 
Gules, two lions passant gardant Or. The 
same, with an addition of a like lion, is the 
arms of England. ‘* The family-colours of 
the House of Stuart, were yellow and red.” 
(P. 100.) The arms of Scotland exactly 
agree therewith ; blue is in the arms of lre- 
land, and in those of France before its being 
disused. The livery of the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland accords with the above. 
«¢ William and Mary, previous to their ac- 
cession to the throne of England, used blue 
and orange.” P. 100. Agreeing also to 
their armorial bearings. The Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg’s arms and livery, also coincide. 
The livery-colours of the House of Tudor 
were white and green.” (P. 80 and 86.) 
But cannot the green be reconciled to the 
colour of the barbs and leaves of the Royal 
badge of the Rose, and now further illus- 
trated in the colour of the Thistle and 
Shamrock. 

Cypwe.i observes, “* Your Reviewer of 


Planche’s Descent of the Danube, calls Ri- 
chard I. the lord of Oe and No, from Ber- 
trand de Born, and infers from henee, that 
he was a man of few words. It should be 
Oc and No, which means simply, as I take 
it, that Richard had dominions in the Langue 
d’Oc, so called from its affirmative particle 
Oc, and in England or Normandy, where no 
or now was in use for the negative one. 

An Op Susscriser has transmitted the 

following Addenda et Corrigenda.—P. 98. 
Perhaps S. B. who makes inquiries relative 
to the Rodings or Roodings, in Essex, could 
explain the connection between them and 
the title of Roden, borne by the ancient 
Hertfordshire family, the Jocelyns of Hyde 
Hall, viz. Earl Roden of High Roding ; 
perhaps the den was an alteration, euphonie 
gratia, from ding ? P.188. The late Sir 
James de Bathe was of Knighistown, not 
Kingstown. P. 269. Query, whether any 
such persons as ‘* the Hon.” James Shool- 
bred, or ¢* Sir’? H. Loud ? P. 271. Lord 
Oriel’s seat should be Collon, not Cablon; a 
full account of his Lordship’s great improve- 
ments there, in the planting and agricultural 
line, may be seen in Curwen’s ‘* Observa- 
tions on Ireland,” vol. ii. p. 291. Zs 
272. The Viscountess Ferrard's only Chris- 
tian name was Margaretta; she has been 
styled ** Emilia” in some of the Peerages, 
but erroneously. P. 273. The Hon. and 
Rev. Maurice Mahon has no issue. Captain 
Mahon of the 29th (son-in-law of the Bishop 
of Norwich), is his first cousin, not son, as 
here stated. Captain Mahon’s father was 
the Rev. Thomas Mahon, next brother to 
the first Lord Hartland. Debrett’s Editor 
has fallen into the same error, in the last 
excellent edition of that Peerage. The 
Barony of Hartland will probably become 
extinct, the present Lord and his presump- 
tive heir, the Hon. and Rev. Maurice Mahon, 
being both long married and issueless. 
P. 285. There must be some mistake as to 
Christ. St George Trench’s parentage; 
neither the late or present Earl of Clancarty 
had a brother named “ Patrick”? ‘Trench, 
esq. P. 285, read Hon. John Clere Par- 
sons, not Clare. The difficulty in the 
Dormer Pedigree, pp. 203, 204, might 
perhaps be cleared up by supposing Sir Ro- 
bert Dormer, of Oxfordshire, 1628, to be 
the illegitimate son of Sir Michael Dormer, 
of Ascot, in which case the sister of the 
latter would be properly his heir in blood. 
The illegitimacy in the Byron fami'y was 
little known, if at all, until the sale of New- 
stead Abbey led to the discovery, and it now 
appears that the Grantee of the Abbey de- 
vised it to his putative son, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
Qe 


His tate Masesty Georce III. 


HE following letter, copied from 
an antograph of his late most ex- 
cellent Majesty, will not be considered 
unworthy of publication, as it strikingly 
displays the benevolence of disposition 
and uprightness of character, for which 
George the Third was distinguished. 
Gen. Harvey, to whom the letter is 
addressed, was at the time labouring 
uader severe indisposition. 


To Lieut.-General Harvey. 
My pear GeneRAL, 

I am happy at finding for these two 
or three days, that you begin to gain 
ground. I have very regular accounts 
of you, but shall certainly desire you 
may keep quiet, that strength may be 
the sooner recovered. Militarily I can 
only keep you in arrest; but as your 
friend I ies a right to expect you will 
refrain from thinking or talking of 
business for some time. I forbid, 
amongst other things, Newspapers ; 
from them I find you have heard of 
the conduct of France; but when I sa 
you must not hear of business, I will 
not break the rule by adding more than 
that activity, and fortitude, and upright 
intentions, shall not be wanting in me, 
and that I will force every man that 
has any honesty or honour by my ex- 
ample to do their utmost. GeorGe. 
Queen’s House, March 20, 1778, 

2 gr. pt. 4 p.m. 
I return Sir W. Howe’s letter. 


The “ conduct of France,” to which 
his Majesty adverts, was acknowledg- 
ing the independence of America, with 
whom she entered into a treaty of de- 
fensive alliance, Feb. 6, 1778, which 
circumstance was intimated to the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Graf- 
ton, on the 5th of March following. 


The following remarks on conduct- 
ing the war in Canada, written at the 


commencement of the American war, 
are in the hand-writing of George III. 
and show the deep interest which his 
Majesty took in these important affairs. 


Remarks on the conduct of the War 
Jrom Canada. 


The outlines of the plan seem to 
be on a proper foundation. The rank 
and_ file of the army now in Canada 
(including the eleven regiments of Brit- 
ish, Maclean's Corps, the Branswicks 
and Hanau), amount to 10,527. Add 
the eleven additional companies, and 
400 Hanau Chasseurs, the total will be 
11,443. 

As sickness and other contingencies 
must be expected, I should think not 
above 7000 effectives can be spared 
over Lake Champlain; for it would 
be highly imprudent to run any risk 
in Canada. The fixing the stations 
of those left in the Province may 
not be quite right, though the plan 
proposed may be recommended. In- 
dians must be employed, and this mea- 
sure must be avowedly directed, and 
Carleton must be in the strongest man- 
ner directed to furnish as many Cana- 
dians as possible. 

Every thing must, if possible, be 
embarked by the 20:h of March. I 
have very particularly directed that the 
Apollo should be ready by that day to 
receive Burgoyne. 

The Magazines must be formed with 
the greatest expedition at Crown Point. 

If possible, possession must be taken 
of Lake George, and nothing but an 
absolute impossibility of succeeding in 
this can be an excuse for proceeding by 
South Bay and Skeenborongh. 

As Sir Wm. Howe does not think 
of acting from Rhode [sland into the 
Massachusets, the force must from 
Canada join him in Albany. The di- 
version on the Mohawk River ought 
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at least to be strengthened by the addi- 
tion of the 400 Hanau Chasseurs. 

The Ordnance ought to furnish a 
complete proportion of intrenching 
tools. The provisions ought to be cal- 
culated for a third more than the effec- 
tive soldiery, and the General ordered 
to avoid delivering these when the 
army can be subsisted by the country. 

Burgoyne certainly greatly under- 
values the German recruits. The idea 
of carrying the army by sea to Sir Wm. 
Howe, would certainly require the leav- 
ing a much larger part of it in Canada, 
as in that case the Rebel army could 
divide that Province from the immense 


one under Sir Wm. Howe. I greatly 
dislike this last idea. 
GEORGE. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 


ye entrance into London by the 
great western road has lately been 
improved, and is still being improved 
at a considerable expense, by the erec- 
tion of magnificent buildings caicu- 
lated to impress on a visitor a high 
idea of the wealth and splendour of 
the capital. Whilst all these costly 
measures are being taken, it seems 
strange that no one should consider 
how cowpletety the effect of a first 
entrance into London is destroyed by 
the previous passage through the bar- 
racks and breweries of Knightsbridge. 
My remedy for this evil would be as 
follows :—To make the great western 
road run a little more to the north 
just before entering the town, so as to 
avoid the double row of houses, and 
reserve on the northern side the 
eautiful view of the Park, Park Lane, 
the Serpentine, the Bridge, &c. A 
sufficient space might be left on the 
south of the road for the erection of 
handsome rows of houses, which pos- 
sessing the advantages of being built 
at the same time, might present a 
magnificent and uniform appearance. 
The long and varied line of Park 
Lane, then for the first time distinctly 
visible to the road, would mark most 
impressively the entrance to the ca- 
pital ; and the line of houses proposed 
to be erected in continuation of Ox- 
ford Street would, seen across the ver- 
dant plain of the Park, convey a grand 
idea of its unrivalled extent. Perhaps 
there neets no further recommendation 
of this plan than to add that the 
proposed line of road is absolutely 
straighter than the old one, and that 
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the ground required has hitherto been 
put to no use, but has been a disgrace 
to the Park, by being the depository of 
rubbish,—so that this plan combines 
every possible advantage. 

That broad line of road known by 
the name of Old Street Road and Old 
Street, is at present suddenly stopped at 
its western extremity by the walls of the 
Charterhouse Garden. This abrupt 
termination is the more to be re- 
gretted, as a continuation of this road 
in the same direction would conduct 
to Holborn, and from thence to Oxford 
Street, forming a noble and useful tho- 
roughfare through the whole length of 
London. The houses which stand in 
the way of this grand improvement 
are chiefly mean and wretched, and 
crowded together in narrow alleys and 
unwholesome lanes. Many of them 
will be destroyed in the progress of the 
great road from Blackfriars’ Bridge to 
the North, to be formed on the de- 
struction of Fleet Market. An excel- 
lent opportunity will thus be presented 
of effecting this alteration, which, be- 
sides being a great convenience to the 
public, cannot fail of increasing the 
value of property to an immense 
extent. 

Houses are now pulling down in 
the Strand, to enlarge that much fre- 
quented thoroughfare fiom the City to 
the West end. Will it not, even when 
widened as proposed, be subject to in- 
convenient crowding. And if Fleet 
Street should at Temple Bar diverge 
into two lines of road, one of them 
the Strand as heretofore, the other a 
new street proceeding along the site 
of Wych Street, enlarged and widened, 
and holding its course through that 
neighbourhood till it came to Picca- 
dilly—would it not be a more valuable 
alteration? 

Mr. Gwyn was anxious to effect an 
improvement which does not seem to 
have attracted the notice of his modern 
admirers. This was to carry a Circular 
Road round the capital, and 1 believe 
to prohibit building beyond its borders, 
in order that London might present an 
even front to its approaches; a beauty 
which would, as he justly observed, 
render it superior to every capital in 
the universe. This beauty however, 
great as itis, or any other architectural 
beauty whatever, would certainly not 
justify so daring an invasion on the 
rights of property as Mr. Gwyn some- 
what hastily proposed. Would not 
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this Circular Road, however, without 
any restriction, be a most valuable ad- 
dition to the attractions of the metro- 
polis, and at a time when new ones 
are being called into existence, with 
such unsparing prodigality, is not this 
project of Mr. Gwyn’s deserving of 
attention? 

This road might be made productive 
of some slight convenience by consti- 
tuting it the boundary of the twopenny 
post, the limit of the census of Lon- 
don, &c. I ought not perhaps to call 
jt the Circular Road, as it would, if 
adapted to the shape of London, rather 
deserve the name of the oval. 

OupsavoPsros. 


ke 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
ON the ist of October, the New London 


University, the first stone of which was laid 
on the 30th of April 1827 (see vol. xcvu1. i. p. 
444), was opened for the commencement of 
the Medical classes. The public were ad- 
mitted by tickets; and on examining the 
interior of the edifice, we were certainly 
much gratified with the judicious arrange- 
ments and admirable accommodations, which 
appeared in every part, so far as it is com- 
pleted. 

The building, when finished, is to consist 
of a central portico, and two wings advanc- 
ing at right angles, with tetrastyle porticos 
to correspond. The central portico consists 
of ten columns of the Corinthian order, 
supporting an enriched entablature and 
pediment, sculptured with ornaments em- 
blematic of the objects of the institution. 
Over the whole, and springing from the 
vestibule, will appear an elevated dome, sur- 
mounted by a Seoden temple of eight pil- 
lars. Over each wing corresponding domes 
of a smaller size will also appear. Extend- 
ing from the back of the central part, there 
is a range of. building which corresponds in 
length with the two wings; the upper floor 
is intended as a grand hall on public occa- 
sions. The two wings receding backwards 
have a semicircular termination, and consist 
of theatres for public lectures, one of which 
is on each floor. 

To return to the principal fagade, the 
two ranges between the centre and wings of 
the building, called the North and South 
Ranges, consist of ten divisions; those of 
the upper story are separated by pilasters 
with foliated capitals. Between each pilaster 
is a handsome window capped with a square 
weather cornice. The upper floor of the 
North Range is intended for the Museum of 
Natural History, and the same floor of the 
south range, for the grand Library. The 
elevation of the building consists of a base- 
ment, and two stories called the ground 
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floor and upper floor, The two stories are 
divided by a cornice and frieze—the latter 
being ornamented with wreaths. The upper 
story is terminated with a plain dentillated 
cornice, which forms the parapet; the 
whole displaying an air of chaste simpli- 
city. The design was by W. Wilkins, esq. 
R. A. and Messrs. H. Lee and Sons are the 
contractors for the building. 

The portico and dome of the central part 
are not yet completed, though they are pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity; and the wings 
which are to extend to the front of the 
building are not commenced ; but the above 
description of them applies to the original 
design adopted by the Council, before the 
commencement of the edifice; and we are 
not aware that the least deviation will take 
place. A pamphlet has been printed for 
the use of the proprietors; but it contains 
no architectural description of the exterior. 
It chiefly notices the use for which each 
apartment is destined; and we have, in de~ 
scribing the interior, partly availed ourselves 
of the information it conveys. 

The site on which the University stands, 
occupies about seven acres of ground, which 
was purchased for 30,000/. It is at the 
upper end of Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
and there is also access to it from the west 
of Carmarthen-street and Grafton-street, 
and from the New Road by Gower-street 
North.. A temporary semicircular iron rail- 
ing at present incloses the area for the 
students. At the entrance of the gates are 
two temporary lodges for the porters, one 
surmounted by a belfrey, the other by a 
clock. A broad paved footpath on each 
side of the porter’s lodges (the principal car- 
riage-way passing between the lodges to the 
main portico), leads to each of the doors of 
the North and South Ranges, just described. 
These duors are the principal entrances of 
the .students to the lecture rooms and 
theatres. 

To commence with a description of the 
interior. On entering the door of the North 
Range, there is a room on each side of the 
passage to be used as Lecture Rooms. They 
are each 46 feet by 24, with four windows : 
having six rows of seats, rising nine inches 
above each other, each seat here, as in the 
other Lecture Rooms, having a back and 
book board for the accommodation of the 
Students, with a raised platform for the 
Professor in front. The room on the right 
of the passage, or as it is called, the South 
Room of the North Range, is for the pre- 
sent to be used for the Italian, French, 
Spanish, and English languages, and Juris- 
prudence. The North Room of the North 
Range is for Anatomy, Medicine, and Sur- 
gery. This centre passage leads into a paved 
Cloister 107 feet by 23, appropriated for 
exercise in the intervals between one lecture 
and another. 

Proceeding through the folding doors on 
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the left, leading out of this Cloister, there is 
e Lobby; and following the wall on the 
left hand, there are, 1st. the door by which 
the Professor enters the North Lecture 
Room in this range, just described ; 2nd, a 
private room for the Professor of Chemistry, 
fitted up with shelves and cases for the re- 
ception of his nicer apparatus, and where 
he may conduct experiments of research ; 
3rd, The Professors’ common room, 29 feet 
by 19, where they will meet previously to 
going into their Lecture Rooms, and where 
they may have periodical works, newspapers, 
&c. for their common use; 4th, a small 
room where the Professors may see persons 
who call upon them. 

Passing down the steps from the lobby, 
the first door on the right hand is that of 
the Chemical Laboratory, 26 feet hy 20, 
where the experiments for the Lectures will 
be prepared, and where Students will be re- 
ceived who are to follow a Course of Practi- 
cal Chemistry. One door leads from the 
Laboratory to a vault in the basement, where 
the Professor's assistant will clean the appa- 
ratus, and which will contain the Galvanic 
Battery. Another door leads from the La- 
boratory into the Lower North Theatre, a 
semicircular room 65 feet by 50, lighted by 
six windows in the circumference. Ten 
rows of concentric seats rise with a gradual 
increase, the second seat being raised nine 
inches above the floor, the last sixteen 
inches above that immediately before it. 
The table of the Lecturer, twenty feet long, 
contains a pneumatic trough and other ac- 
commodations; and there are furnaces be- 
hind the Lecturer, to be used occasionally 
in experiments during lecture. The Students 
enter by one door, and go out by another, 
both placed in the higher part of the Theatre. 
This Theatre will be used for Materia Me- 
dica and Chemistry. 

Opposite the door of the Laboratory is 
the ees of Materia Medica, 26 feet by 
20, and which the Professor, Dr. Thomson, 
is filling with a collection for the illustra- 
tion of his lectures. 

Descending the steps to the basement, and 
turning to the left, is a room appropriated 
to the Professor of Chemistry, for contain- 
ing the more bulky apparatus of his depart- 
ment. 

Returning to the lobby, a staircase leads 
to the Upper Floor of the building. On 
the left hand side of the first landing, is a 
private room for the Professor of Anatomy, 
26 feet by 19, where the preparations for 
his lectures will be made, and be carried by 
the inner door into the Upper North Thea- 
tre. This room is in dimensions, and in the 
arrangement of the seats, the same as the 
Theatre below. Besides the six windows in 
the circumference, it has two large skylights. 
This Theatre will be used for Anatomy, 
Operative Surgery, and Midwifery. 

Returning to the staircase, there is oppo- 
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site to the room of the Professor of Ana- 
tomy, another apartment of the same dimen- 
sions, which will be applied to purposes 
connected with the Medical School ; but no 
particular use has as yet been assigned to it. 
By the centre door on this landing, is the 
entrance to the Museum of Anatomy, a 
room 49 feet by 41, and 234 feet high, 
lighted by a large skylight and windows at 
one end, with a gallery round. A collec- 
tion has already been made of anatomical 
preparations, amply sufficient for the pur- 
poses of lecturing; most of which have been 
got up by Mr. Charles Bell, about 200 by 
Dr. Davis, and some were purchased at the 
sale of Mr. Brookes’s Museum. 

On the landing immediately over that 
which leads to the Museum of Anatomy, 
are two rooms, 26 feet by 19; that on the 
left is appropriated to the Professor of 
Surgery, that on the right to the Professor 
of Midwifery. The door to the Gallery of 
the Museum of Anatomy is on this landing. 

The great door opposite to the window in 
the Museum of Anatomy leads to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 120 feet by 50, 
with a gallery round. It is the whole of 
the upper story of the North range, pre- 
viously described. It is unfinished, and will 
probably remain so until the increase of the 
several collections shall make its occupation 
necessary. 

Next to the Museum of Natural History 
is the vestibule under the dome, which will 
form the chief entrance, the great door of 
the Portico leading into it. From the centre 
of this vestibule, the whole extent of the 
building is seen; the Museum of Natural 
History being on one side, and the great 
Library on the other. Extending backwards 
in a direct line from the central portico, and 
parallel with the two wings, is the grand 
Hall previously mentioned, which is 90 feet 
by 45, and 25f high. On each side of the 
vestibule there is a Professor’s private room. 
The great Library is of the same dimensions 
as the Museum of Natural History, and is 
also unfinished. 

At the South end of the building, and 
leading from the great Library, is the small 
Library, 41 feet by 22, with a gallery round. 
There is a small room adjoining for the use 
of the Librarian, from which is a descent by 
a separate staircase to the ground-floor of 
the South Range. The door opposite the 
foot of this staircase leads to the South 
Lecture Room of the South Range, which 
is 46 feet by 24, lighted by four windows. 
The purposes to which it is to be applied 
are, the French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and Hebrew languages. The north door of 
this room leads into the passage of the 
Students’ entrance in the South Range, and 
on the opposite side of it is the North Lec- 
ture Room of the South Range. It is to be 
used at present for the German language 
and Political Economy. From the north 
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door of this room a passage leads to the 
lower vestibule, where is a Professor's private 
room on each side. 

In the South Range, there is a Cloister 
for the exercise of the Students during the 
intervals of Lecture, corresponding with 
that in the North Range; and at the south 
end of it is a lobby, in which is the Uni- 
versity Office, where all the financial busi- 
ness of the University will be conducted. 
At the foot of the staircase is the room of 
the Clerk ; and further on, a room for the 
Meetings of the Council, and for the accom- 
modation of the Warden. Opposite to this 
room is an apartment which it is intended 
to appropriate to the collections of the Pro- 
fessors of Botany, and of Mineralogy and 
Geology. A door from this room leads 
into the Lower South Theatre, which in 
dimensions and fitting up is similar to the 
Lower North Theatre. This is to be ap- 
propriated to the Professor of Botany, who 
is to lecture daily from eight to nine in the 
morning during the months of May, June, 
and July, and to those Professors who are 
not yet appointed. 

Ascending the staircase to the Upper 
Floor, the rooms on each side of the first 
landing, 26 feet by 19, are to contain the 
apparatus for the Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy. A door from each 
room leads into the Upper South Theatre, 
which is in all respects similar to the Upper 
North Theatre, with the addition of a small 
gallery behind the Lecturer, to be used in 
performing certain experiments. Besides 
the apparatus-rooms on each side of the 
landing, there are two smaller rooms, one 
of which, with a sky-light, is to be used as 
a workshop for the keeper of the Natural 
Philosophy apparatus, the other as a Profes- 
sor’s private room. Above these are three 
rooms, which are meant to contain models 
used in the lectures on the application of 
Mechanical Philosophy to the Arts, 

Adjoining the South Cloister there is a 
Court, and on the south side of it is the 
staircase by which the Students go to the 
Theatres. On the north side of the court a 
door leads to two Lecture Rooms under the 
Hall. That on the right, 44 feet by 38, is 
fitted up with twelve rows of seats, rising 
six inches above each other. This Lecture 
Room is to be used for Mathematics and 
the Roman language and Literature. The 
room on the opposite side of the passage is 
of the same dimensions, and is to be used 
for the Greek and English languages: 

Another staircase from this court leads to 
two apartments under the Lecture Rooms 
just described, which are intended as com- 
mon rooms for the use of the Students. 
They are fitted up with tables and benches ; 
and here they may wait, and have an oppor- 
tunity of reading and writing during the in- 
tervals of lecture. 

In the area are the doors leading to the 
Refrcshinent Rooms, a suite under the Clois- 
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ter, communicating with eaeh other, and 
fitted up with tables and benches. A Steward 
has been appointed who will sell on his own 
account, but at prices sanctioned by the 
Council, all such articles as are suitable. 
Adjoining to the Refreshment Rooms are 
apartments for the Steward and Housekeeper, 
and for the domestics of the establishment. 
Under the vestibule are two small kitchens, 
cellars, &c. There is also a similar suite 
of vaulted rooms under the North Cloister, 
but they are not appropriated at present to 
any particular purpose. 

The entire edifice, with some slight ex- 
ceptions, is) heated with warm air, the 
stoves of which are on the basement floor. 

Behind the North Theatres is the dis- 
secting room and theatre for anatomical de- 
monstration, separated by a high wall from 
the court: but this building is evidently on 
too small a scale to answer the purpose. 
It is intended, it appears, to devote some 
of the apartments of the basement under 
the North range to anatomical purposes ; 
but we hope, for the health of the students, 
which must be endangered by so confined a 
space, this project will be abandoned. 

In justice to the conductors of this im- 
portant undertaking, we cannot close our 
descriptive remarks, without noticing the 
extraordinary despatch with which the build- 
ing has been erected. We will venture to 
say that no university in Europe, on a simi- . 
larly extensive scale, has been brought into 
active operation in so short a period—seven- 
teen months only having been allowed to 
intervene between the laying of the first 
stone and the opening of the classes. It 
can now be no longer said that, while nearly 
every metropolis in Europe has its univer- 
sity, the boasted capital of Great Britain 
was an opprobrious exception. Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Prussia, Russia, 
Italy, Switzerland, &c. could refer with ex- 
ultation to their metropolitan universities ; 
as well as numerous provincial ones * ; while 
England stood alone, we may say, the re- 
proach of the continental literati. This re- 
proach is now removed; and we rejoice at 
the event, because, as admirers of learning 
and science, we deeply estimate its objects, 
That such an institution has long been a 
desideratum, the present crowded state of 
our two English Universities, and the utter 
absence of any public medical school, as in 
Paris, will sufficiently testify. At Oxford and 
Cambridge (whose medical diplomas alone 
are acknowledged by the Royal College of 
Physicians) it is well known there is not the 
least chance of obtaining that knowledge 
which medical students are expected to pos- 





* France has 25 Universities ; Germany 
from 20 to 30; Prussia 4; Russia 6; Italy 
15; Spain 11; Netherlands 6; Switzerland 
4; Scotland 4 ; and England heretofore only 
2, of which number the petty States of Den- 
mark and Portugal can boast. 
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sess, and in after-life practically to apply ; 
but the London University appears so parti- 
cularly devoted to this important object, 
that we do not hesitate to predict its being 
the first medical and anatomical schuol, not 
only in the British empire, but in the civi- 
lized world. 

The day previous to the opening of the 
University, a special general meeting of 
proprietors was held in the council cham- 
ber, to receive the Report of the Council as 
to the progress of the building, and the ar- 
rangements made for the opening of the 
classes of students. Among the proprietors 
present were the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Auckland, Lord Sandon, Lord J. Russell, 
Dr. Lushington, Joseph Hume, esq. M. P. 
Henry Warburton, esq. M.P. J. V. Faza- 
kerley, esq. M. P. Thos, Denman, esq. the 
Common Sergeant, Zachary M’Caulay, esq. 
T. Wilson, esq. and J. Mill, esq. Dr. 
Lushington was appointed chairman. Mr. 
Horner, the Warden of the University, read 
the Report of the Council. Of the 150,000/. 
subscribed capital, calls had been made to 
the amount of 97,500/. and 10,950/. paid in 
full, including donations. With these funds 
the Council had paid 30,000/. for the land ; 
49,096/. towards the building; 83,7481. for 
collections of philosophical apparatus, ana- 
tomical preparations, books, &c. ; and4,891/. 
for expences of management, including print- 
ing, advertisements, &c. from the commence- 
ment of the Institution, leaving 20,715/. as 
the balance of the calls prior to this date, 
and a further call of ten per cent. or 11,8001. 
would be due on the 15th of Nov. Thus 
the sum of 87,7351. had been paid by the 
Council, and 62,265. remain at their dis- 
posal. The Duke of Somerset stated his 
conviction of the satisfaction which the Re- 
port must give to every lover of improve- 
ment, and stated that he should send one of 
his sons to the Institution. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
introductory lectures already given, as pre- 
paratory to the regular courses. 

Oct. 1, C. Bex, esq. the Professor of 
Surgery, &c. delivered his introductory lec- 
ture on the Science of Physiology. After 
making a few preliminary observations on 
the objects and views of the new Institution, 
he proceeded to a brief and elementary con- 
sideration of his subject, and in a discourse 
of much perspicuity applied the principles 
of hydraulics to the exemplification of that 
grand and perfect sysiem of nature, the cir- 
culation of the blood. ‘The lecture was 
heard with satisfaction and applause by an 
auditory of between eight and nine hundred 
persons, who filled the theatre in every 
part. 

Oct.2. Dr. Coxnottiy delivered a very 
able and intelligent lecture, introductory of 
the series which he is about to commence 
upon the Nature and Treatment of Diseases. 
He touched slightly upon the early history 
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of medicine, and then principally directed 
his cbservations to the importance of the 
study, and the means by which pupils would 
best attain a competent knowledge of the 
science he has undertaken to treat. He re- 
commended strongly the cultivation of the 
ancient and modern languages, of natural 
history, of mathematics, and of so much of 
the fine arts as would tend to illustrate or 
facilitate their professional acquirements. 

Oct. 3. Dr. Davis delivered his open- 
ing lecture on Midwifery, and the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. He gave a 
rapid but highly interesting sketch of the 
progress which the obstetric science had 
mede from the days in which it had been 
wholly in the hands of females, to more mo- 
dern times, and announced his intention of 
dividing the subjects into two classes; the 
first of which would be occupied by teach- 
ing his pupils that which may be called the 
mechanical part of the art, by means of mo- 
dels and machines; and the other, the 
pathdlogical division, which would be de- 
voted to the study of the diseases of mo- 
thers and children. 

Oct. 4. Mr. Pattison read an intro- 
ductory lecture on Anatomy and Operative 
Surgery, and ably expatiated on the im- 
portant advantages to be derived from an 
intimate knowledge of the structure of the 
human frame. 

Oct. 6. The introductory lecture on Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy, was delivered 
by Dr. A. T. Tompson. 

Oct.7. Dr. 'T. Watson gave his open- 
ing lecture on Clinical Medicine, wherein 
he clearly shewed that the chief object of 
clinical instruction was to teach the practice 
of physic by examples. 

Oct. 15. The introductory lecture on 
Chemistry, given this day by Dr. Turner, 
was peculiarly interesting. He entered into 
a general view of material nature, and 
shewed the different classifications under 
which matter was arranged. He then pro- 
ceeded to illustrate the various positions ad- 
vanced during the lecture, with numerous 
chemical experiments, which called forth 
the repeated applauses of a numerous and 
respectable auditory. 

Oct. 24. An introductory lecture on the 
English Language and Literature, was deli- 
vered by the Rev. Tuos. Date, M. A. 

Oct. 27, 28. The Rev. D. Larpner, 
LL.D. gave a Jecture introductory to Natu- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy, which was ac- 
companied with many beautiful illustrations 
and experiments. 

The Professors of Languages and Litera- 
ture will commence their respective courses 
early in November. We understand that a 
fund has been raised for establishing a lec- 
ture on Divinity for those Students who 
may be members of the Established Church, 
and that the Rev. Professor Dale is to be 
Lecturer in Divinity, for which purpose a 
chapel has already been purchased. 
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Mr. UrsBan, Sept. 9. 
IMEHOUSE derivesits name from 
.an ‘immense number of lime- 
trees with which, in former times, the 
place abounded. It is a Rectory*, and 
was formerly a hamlet of St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, both of which are in the gift 
of ocenties College, Oxford. 

In 1703 an actual survey was made 
of the hamlet:by Joel Gascoyne, from 
whose plan it appears that the quantity 
of land within its boundaries is 250 
acres. 

The population-of this place has 
greatly increased since the formation 
of the East and West India Docks, in 
the adjoining parish of Poplar (late a 
hamlet also of eeshy The number 
ofinbabitants is now upwards of 12,000. 

The poor’s rate, which in 1794 was 
only 800/. is now 6,000/. per ann. ; 
a there are, at the present time, 
about 2000 houses within the limits of 
this parish, whereas, then there were 
only 500. 

A new workhouse has lately been 
erected, which is a neat structure of 
brick, on the site of the old Rectory 
House, and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Goldring; this was much 
wanted, the former one being old, and 
in a very dilapidated condition. 

Some private establishments in this 
parish are well worthy of notice, espe- 
cially the Iron Cable Fechory of Messrs. 
Brunton, situate in the Commercial- 
road; the Dry Docks of Messrs. Cur- 
ling and Young, at Limehouse Hole ; 
and the extensive and admirable Rope 
works of Messrs. Huddart and Co. near 
the Lea Cut. 

The fine and beautiful Commercial- 
road, as Baron Dupin calls it, in his 
**Commercial Power of Great Bri- 
tain,”’ constructed under the direction 
of Mr. Walker the eminent engineer, 
and along which it is calculated that 
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the burdens (for the most produce 
of the East and West Indies) annually 
conveyed, amount to 250,000 tons, 
runs directly through this parish. It 
is 70 feet in width ; the centre part is 
paved with stone from Scotland, and 
the whole rises 37 feet from the en- 
trance of the West India Docks to its 
junction with Church-lane, White- 
chapel. 

he Lea Cut and the Regent’s Canal 
both enter the Thames at Limehouse; 
the former was executed in 1772 for 
the purpose of obtaining a more direct 
communication between the Pool and 
the River Lea, which it joins at Brom- 
ley. The latter may be considered a 
modern public improvement, and ex- 
hibits many features of skill and in 
nuity well worth the attention of the 
engineer. Its route is traced through 
nine parishes, and it is in length eight 
miles; its mean width is 374 feet. It 
rises 84 feet by means of 12 locks, is 
crossed by 37 bridges, passes by means 
of a tunnel (upwards of half a mile in 
length) under the New River, and part 
of Islington, and by another tunnel (a 
quarter of a mile in length) at Padding- 
ton, communicates with the Grand 
Junction Canal. It was executed un- 
der the direction of Mr. Morgan, Civil 
Engineer. 

The foundation of St. Anne's 
Church ¢, which was one of the fifty 
appointed to be erected in the reign of 
Queen Anne, was commenced in 1712, 
but the building altogether was not 
completed until.1729. It was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of London 
in-1730. 

Thearchitect, Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
one of Sir Christopher Wren’s pupils, 
has in this, as well as in the Church of 
St. George in the East, exhibited a 
style remarkable for its solidity of ap- 
pearance and singularity of design. 





* <¢ It is valued at 60 pounds, to be paid annually to the Rector by the Churchwardens, 
and the produce of 3,500/. given by Parliament to purchase an estate in fee simple.”— 


Chamberlain’s London. 


+ In the 9th year of the reign of Queen Anne, an Act was brought in for the erection 
of 50 New Churches, of stone and other proper materials, with towers or steeples to each 
of them, in and about the Cities of London and Westminster, or the suburbs thereof, for 
the better instruction of all persons inhabiting the several parishes wherein the same should 
be built, in the tru2 Christian Religion, &c.; and for this purpose, a duty was set upon all 
coals and culm brought into the port of London or the River Thames, of two shillings for 
every chalder (36 bushels, Winchester measure), or for every ton (20 hundred weight) the 
sum of two shillings, from and after the 14th day of May, 1716, and before the 29th day 
of September, 1716; and from and after the 28th day of September, 1716, and before the 
28th day of September, 1724, the sum of three shillings per chalder, or three shillings 


per ton. 
Gent. Mac. Octoler, 1828. 
QD 
a 
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The length of this Church from east 
to west is 145 feet; its breadth 78 feet; 
height. from the ground to the large 
cornice which runs reund the Church, 
50 feet; and the whole height, from 
the pavement to the top of the tower, 
183 feet. It is of Portland stone, and 
cost 38,000/. 

The vaults, the stone floor of which 
is but a few feet below the level of the 
Church-yard, are formed by massive 
stone piers and groined segmental and 
semi-elliptical arches ; the walls at this 
level are six feet in thickness *. 

The western, as well as the other 
elevations, present to the architectural 
student a singular specimen of Roman 
composition. The principal entrance, 
approached by a flight of stone steps, 
is formed in front of the segmental 
vestibule which is finished with square 
pilasters (enriched as to their capitals), 
supporting an entablature and semi- 
dome roof, The clock-room contains 
only bells sufficient for the purposes of 
striking the hours, tolling for burials, 
and calling the inhabitants to Church. 

The third story of the tower forms 
in the plan a curious outline, and in 
its elevation is equally unsightly with 
the part rising immediately above it. 
It may not be amiss here to observe 
that either an alteration in the upper 
part of this tower has been made since 
its first erection, or that the author of 
‘* Chamberlain’s London” made a 
mistake in his description of this 
Church, where he says, ‘ from this 
part rises a turret at each corner, and a 
more lofty one in the middle.” 

The side elevation of the tower, as 
to its lower story, is very unfinished, 
and would naturally lead one to sup- 
pose that the plan only had been at- 
tended to in this part of Hawksmoor’s 
design. The whole of this tower has 
settled towards the middle part. 

The walls forming the vestry room 
at the north-east angle of the Church, 
and those corresponding on the oppo- 
site side, are carried up several het 
above the large cornice, and form 
two unfinished towers curiously orna- 
mented. 

To the construction of the roof the 
architect did not pay sufficient atten- 
tion ; for a few years since, it was found 





* In these vaults bodies are interred con- 
trary to the Act of the 10th of Anne, which 
says that no burials shall be in or under any 
of the 50 Churches intended to be built. 
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necessary to insert iron trusses to many 
of the principals, in order to prevent 
a greater depression of the tie beams 
and conished ceiling, which is sadly 
disfigured through want of necessary 
precaution in this important part of 
constructive design; these trusses have, 
however, had the desired effeet. 

In the interior of this Church there 
is nothing remarkable as to the general 
arrangement. ‘The Roman style is pre- 
served throughout. 

The stone columns standing upon 
square pedestals in the body of the 
Church, are of the composite order; 
these support an enriched cornice, con- 
tinued only over part of the side ailes. 

Small lonic coluinns of wood are 
“omg as supports, under either gal- 

ery, the entrances to which are equally 
crude in design with many other por- 
tions of this edifice. 

The most striking feature is the altar 
window, in which isa fine picture ex- 
ecuted in 1813 by Mr. Backlert, from 
a design in part by West. When the 
sun enters from the south, the effect of 
this painting is very imposing. 

The pulpit is a fine specimen of 
carved work, and very elaborately fi- 
nished. It is stated that the execution 
of this occupied upwards of two years 
and a half. 

Upon the whole, this Church may 
be considered as a mass of inelegance 
and crude composition, and I should 
not advise a pupil of mine to take it 
fora model. It is seen to the greatest 
advantage from the Commercial-road, 
and often times gives rise to strangers 
exclaiming, ‘‘ that is certainly a fine 
structure.” Francis WHISHAW. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Oct. 1. 

_ science of mineralogy is a 
favourite pursuit with many, and 

the frequent treatises published on the 
subject, indicate it is making rapid pro- 
gress, I therefore presume that a short 
account of the newly discovered Haytor 
Chalcedonies, may be acceptable to se- 
veral of your readers, especially as they 
are esteemed by certain mineralists as 
the greatest natural curiosities that this 
island has produced, and to constitute 
almost a new era in mineralogy, the 
eculiar forms and combinations ex- 
ibiting such novel and extraordinary 





t Mr. Backler is celebrated for painting 
the window in the Baron’s Hall at Arundel 
Castle, 
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specimens. The iron mine from which 
these splendid minerals have been ex- 
tracted is situated on the eastern point 
of Dartmoor, 18 miles west of Exeter, 
and about six S, E. of Moreton Hamp- 
stead; the Great Tor, near the mine, 
is called Haytor (or High Tor), and is 
plainly distinguishable at the right, on 
thegreat turnpike road leading from Exe- 
ter to Plymouth. On descending ahill at 
about ten miles from this city, it assumes 
something of a sugar-loaf shape, and 
appears at this distance like an ancient 
edifice or venerable tower. Minera- 
logists inform us that no instance is 
known in this kingdom, or elsewhere, 
of such a vast accumulation of different 
specimens of Chalcedonies associated 
in one place, and on such a very limited 
spot, the mine being scarcely 100 yards 
in length, and 12 in breadth, from 
which I have collected more than four 
hundred distinct varieties ; every one of 
which is entitled to a precise descrip- 
tion, either for colour, formation, or 
singularity. There are botryoidal, mam- 
milated, and amorphous, including 
all sizes, from one inch to near one 
foot diameter. The colours are various, 
consisting of rich purple, prussian, 
azure, and light blues, white, red, 
orange, green, yellow, and browns of 
differentshades. The minutespecimens 
are remarkably curious and exquisi- 
tively beautiful, and some so delicate 
and finely worked by nature, as to re- 
quire the aid of a glass to disclose their 
quality and real beauty. To describe 
each article would exceed my present 
design ; however, allow me to give a 
concise illustration of a dozen speci- 
mens, which may serve to form some 
idea of their character and feature. 

1, A very delicate specimen, ma- 
millary and stalactetic, and partly hy- 
drophanous, with an aluminous coat- 
ing of blues of various tints, azure 
blue, prussian blue, &c. 

2, Spathiform Chalcedony, of a clear 
yellow brown, on a mass of amorphous 
quartz, the bass encircled with minute 


‘erystals of Haytorite, supposed to be 


unique. 

3. A small Goede of yellow Chalce- 
dony, inclosing mammilated and hy- 
drophanous blue chalcedony, surround- 
ed by Haytorite glittering crystals. 

4. A large specimen of Chalcedony, 
9 inches by 4, mammilated and botry- 
oidal, of 12 colours, with an aluminous 
coating of blue, yellow, green, milk 
white, and brown of various shades. 
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5. A large specimen of mammilated 
Chalcedony, on flint, 8 inches by 8, of 
milk white, blue, and violet of various 
shades, with numerous globular eleva- 
tions. 

6. A large Goede of quariz and flinty 
matter, with Chalcedony investin 
quartz crystals of deep orange, red, 
brown, and blue, with a luminous 
coating, the blue part hydrophanous. 

7. A rich purple and prussian blue 
mammilated Chalcedony, comprising 
part of a large Goede. 

8. Mass of Chalcedony matter, spe- 
cular iron, with cavity of ferruginous 
) re with delicate Chalcedony on 
the apex of beautiful blue stalactite. 

g. Spatiform Chalcedony, crossing 
in various sportive forms, minute size, 
of light lilac hue, of a curious and em- 
bossed appearance. 

10. Greenish brown Chalcedony, 
passing into red and yellow, on an 
amorphous mass of flint. 

11. Mass of amorphous Quartz of va- 
rious colours, with mammilated brown 
Chalcedony of different shades. 

12. Mammilated Chalcedony, a mi- 
nute and beautiful specimen of red, 
crimson of various shades, and shining 
— 

he Haytorite, which is called a 
new mineral, is a species of Chalce- 
dony of which I possess several choice 
varieties ; this mineral has been anxious- 
ly sought for by collectors, and the 
prices given for it enormous; good spe+ 
cimens having produced from ten to 
thirty guineas each. The rage for it is 
perhaps somewhat abated, but it still 
continues very dear and rare. 


¢¢ Quanto minor est quantitas, tanto etiam 
pluris vendetur.” 


This collection of Haytor Chalce- 
donies, is the only complete one that 
has been formed ; and it is not probable 
there will ever be another of this de- 
scription, the mine from which they 
were excavated being exhausted, or 
nearly so, and in the newly opened 
one adjoining, few or none have ap- 
peared. Respecting the Haytor mine- 
rals in general, they have been found 
but very sparingly, and in faults of the 
mine, only a few feet below the sur- 
face; it is observable that almost all of 
them hitherto discovered, have a pecu- 
liar locality attached to them, discern- 
ible on the slightest investigation. 

Yours, &c. . 
SHrRLtEY Wooumer. 
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Mr. Ursa, 

INCE the establishment of King’s 

College has been determined upon, 
considerable discussion has taken place 
with regard to the situation in which 
it shall be erected. Various sites have 
been proposed, and objections have 
been urged against each and every of 
them. At present the Regent’s Park * 
appears to be the most likely to be se- 
lected, as a sufficiently large portion of 
land for the purpose can there be ob- 
tained without much difficulty, and it 
therefore possesses a great advantage 
over the other places which have been 
named. 

But it must be obvious that the Re- 
gent’s Park possesses scarcely any other 
recommendation than the one already 
mentioned. It is situated almost at 
the extremity of the metropolis on one 
side, and of course most inconveniently 
for the resort of the greater number of 
those who may be expected to become 
students within its walls. Its distance 
indeed from other parts of London will 
most certainly prove a considerable ob- 
stacle to its utility, while at the same 
time it must be acknowledged that it 
would be extremely difficult to select 
and obtain a site which would be en- 
tirely free from similar objections. 
Even Somerset House, or the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Saviour’s Church, 
though undoubtedly preferable to the 
Regent’s Park, would be still inconve- 
nient sites for many who would wish 
to enjoy the advantages of the College. 
Indeed every consideration of the sub- 
ject will but serve to impress more 
strongly the propriety of dividing the 
College into several separate institu- 
tions, say three or four, which might 
be so placed as to render the attendance 
of the inhabitants of any part of the 
metropolis a matter of no difficulty 
whatever. These institutions might 
be subject to the administration of one 

eneral council, though each had its 
distinct officers and professors. 

Let a College be erected for the 
western division of the metropolis, in 
the Regent’s Park, or what would cer- 
tainly a more eligible, at Somerset 
House; another adjacent to St. Saviour’s 
Church for the denizens of the City 
and the lower parts of the Borough ; 
and a third still more to the eastward, 
upon the Middlesex shore of the river, 





* It has since been reported that Knights- 
bridge is determined on as the most de- 
sirable situation.—Epit. 
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for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants of that portion of London. Let 
each of these institutions possess pro- 
fessors of the usual and more common 
branches of education, but let them 
all be subject to the general Council, 
which should have attached to it'a 
number of men of the highest cele- 
brity in their respective vocations, and 
whom it should direct to deliver lec- 
tures upon the higher and more ab- 
struse divisions of science and know- 
ledge, in succession, to the different in- 
stitutions. Under the system here pro- 
posed, continual instruction would be 
offered at each establishment in those 
departments of education which pos- 
sess the greatest interest and attraction, 
and which are most likely to prove of 
practical utility to the students ; and 
series of lectures would be delivered at 
proper intervals upon other subjects 
calculated to be of service to society, 
though not perhaps entitled to such 
general attention. 

The regulation of the different esta- 
blishments, of their courses of study, 
of the manner in which instruction 
should be given, the conditions upon 
which students shall be received, &c. 
&c. would all fall within the province 
of the Council of the College, and thus 
a regular and uniform plan would be 
preserved throughout. 

The funds already raised for the 
establishment of King’s College, are 
amply sufficient for the erection of at 
least three such institutions as are 
here contemplated ; but the experiment 
might be tried with two only, until 
the subscriptions and contributions 
which still continue to pour in shall 
enable the Council to proceed to the 
establishment of a third. Each insti- 
tution or College must possess theatres 
for lectures, class rooms, a library, and 
though last not least, a Chapa, and 
perhaps if residences were added for 
one or two of the professors, a very 
essential object might be accomplished, 
that of having a constant personal su- 
perintendence extended over the stu- 
dents and the inferior officers of the 
establishment. 

It will be admitted that every lead- 
ing object proposed by the intended 
College, will be better accomplished 
by dividing it into different institu- 
tions, than by continuing it to one 
establishment: these objects are the 
affording a superior education without 
requiring those who receive it to quit 
their homes—to bestow the advantages 





it 
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of a liberal course of instruction at a 
moderate expense, and to inculcate the 
soundest principles in morals and reli- 
gion. In regard to the first of these 
objects, if only one College be erected, 
the greater number of its students will 
be pieced at such a distance from their 
ordinary residences, that they will be 
obliged to resort to boarding -houses ; 
for it can hardly be expected that an 
inhabitant of Newington or Stockwell 
can perform daily peregrinations to the 
Regent’s Park, or that the denizens of 
Shadwell or Rotherhithe will have their 
thirst for knowledge so strongly ex- 
cited as to induce them to walk twelve 
or fourteen miles a day to taste it. In 
order to permit them to participate in 
the advantages of the College, it is 
evident that the distance from their 
respective homes must be considerably 
reduced.» The next object, that of 
limiting the expense within reasonable 
bounds, will of course be best effected 
if the Colleges are so situated that any 
charges for coach-hire or boarding- 
houses may be avoided; and in regard 
to the last object, it will surely be of 
more likelier attainment, if, in addition 
to the precepts they receive at the Col- 
lege, the students are likewise conti- 
nually placed under the inspection of 
their parents. 

I trust that whether only one or 
three Colleges be erected, a Chapel will 
be considered an indispensable requi- 
site, and that the students will be re- 
quired to attend the public service of 
the Church of England, except indeed 
they entertain conscientious objections 
to its doctrines; and even this latter 
o should not be too readily admitted. 

f a student states that his religious 
principles differ from those instilled in 
the College, let him be required to 
detail the points of difference ; it will 
then be seen whether the objections 
are real and well founded, or whether 
they are merely advanced as a disguise 
to scepticism and infidelity, because if 
the objection lies ouly to the discipline 
of the Church, or the form of its ordi- 
nances, the student will surely not ob- 
ject to attend lectures upon the general 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
its evidences and its illustrations, or to 
be examined touching his knowledge 
of these subjects, whilst the junior 
disciples of the superficial philosophy 
of the present day will be prevented 
from extending the contagion of un- 
belief.. The expense of supporting a 
Chapel to each College would of course 
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be not worthy of much consideration, 
as many of the professors will undoubt- 
edly be Clergymen of the establish- 
ment, willing and able to instruct their 
hearers in divine as well as in human 
lore. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express 
a hope that arrangements will also be 
made to secure to those who shall qua- 
lify themselves properly in King’s Col- 
lege, ordination as ministers of the 
Established Church ; as otherwise, if 
the Bishops persist in the rule most of 
them have adopted of ordaining only 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or 

ublin, many who would willing] 
study for that purpose in London will 
be compelled either to enter into other 
professions, or to quit their homes and 
families, and thus be subjected to an 
inconvenience from which those de- 
signing to follow other vocations in life 
will be free; but perhaps it will not be 
necessary to say more upon this topic, 
when we consider who holds the See 
of London. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 1. 

S° many traces of the ceremonics 
and usages of ancient nations still 
exist in the popular superstitions and 
manners of modern times, that an en- 
deavour to point out their resemblance, 
and to describe some of the principal 
corresponding customs, may not be 
considered either useless or uninstruc- 
tive. Among the Romans, especially, 
we find in various points so striking a 
similarity, as to leave no room for 
doubt that many of their usages have 
been transmitted to, and adopted by 
later ages, with little or no alteration. 
The ancients were accustomed to 
surround places struck by lightning 
with a wall: ¢hings were bested with 
mysterious ceremony. Persons killed 
in this manner were wrapped in a 
white sheet, and interred on the spot 
where they fell. Bodies scathed, and 
ersons struck dead, were thought to 
Be incorruptible, and a stroke not fatal 
conferred perpetual honour on the man 
so distinguished by heaven. Bullen- 
ger* relates that the Curtian lake, and 
the Runcival fig-tree in the forum, 
having been touched by lightning, 
were held sacred, and in commemora- 
tion of the event, a pufeal, or altar, 
resembling the mouth of a well, with 





* De terre motu et fulminibus, lib. y. 
cap. 11. Notes to Childe Harold, Canto iv, 
stan, xli, 
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a little chapel, was erected over the 
cavity supposed to have been made by 
the thunderbolt. 

Places or objects struck by lightning, 
remarks the historian Gibbon, were 
regarded by the ancients with pious 
horror, as singularly devoted to the 
wrath of heaven. The fate of the Ro- 
man emperor Carus, whose death was 
supposed to have been thus occasioned 
on his expedition to Persia, and an 
ancient oracle which declared the river 
Tigris to be the boundary of the Roman 
arms, so dismayed the legions, that 
they refused to continue the campaign, 
and required to be conducted imme- 
diately from a spot which had become 
distinguished by so fatal an event *. 

When a place was blasted by light- 
ning, it was called bidenéal, and an 
atonement or expiatory sacrifice was 
offered of sheep two years old, called 
bidentes, from having at that age éwo 
teeth longer than the rest; and the spot 
was ever afterwards held sacred and 
inviolable. It was considered the height 
of profaneness and impiety to disturb 
the ground, or to venture within the 
consecrated precincts. Horace, in his 
Art of Poetry, makes the following al- 
lusion to this custom : 

oe Utrum 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triste Lidental 
Moverit incestus.”” 470-472. 


‘The term Lidental was also applied 
to a person struck by lightning: 


*¢ Triste jaces lucis, evitandumque Lidental,” 
Persius. 


Theeagle, thesea-calf, and the laurel, 
are mentioned by Pliny, in his Natural 
History, as the most approved preserva- 
tives against the effects of lightning. 
“© Aquila, vitulus Marinus, et laurus 
fulmine non feriuntur.” (Lib. ii. cap. 
55). Jupiter chose the first, Augustus 
Cesar the second, and Tiberius never 
failed to wear a wreath of the third 
when the sky threatened a thunder 
storm. (Notes to Childe Harold, canto 
4). Lord Byron thus alludes to the 
ancient popular superstitions on the 
subject : 

“¢ The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust, 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimic’d leaves: 
Nor was the ominous element unjust, 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory 


weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chap. 12. 
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And the false semblance but disgrac’d his 


brow; 
Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 
Know, that the light’ning sanctifies below 
Whate’er it strikes;—yon head is doubly 
sacred now.” 


Childe Harold, Cant. IV, xli. 


A relic of the custom above referred 
to, of using imaginary preservatives 
against lightning, still exists in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and other Catholic 
countries. The branches of palm which 
are used in the religious processions on 
Palm Sunday, after having been blessed 
by the priests, are sent by the clergy to 
their friends, who fasten them to the 
bars of their balconies, to be, as they 
imagine, a protection from the effects 
of thunder and lightning. 

The ancients entertained the idea 
that omens furnished by lightning por- 
tended some approaching calamity. 
The shepherd Sitihenen, in the first 
Eclogue of Virgil, thus introduces the 
prevailing notion: 
¢ Sepe malum hoc nobis, si mens non leva 

fuisset, 
De celo tactas memini predicere quercus : 
Sepe sinistra cavé preedixit ab ilice cornix.” 
Ecl. i. 163. 

The brazen image of the celebrated 
Roman wolf, which suckled Romulus 
and Remus, having been struck by 
lightning, was held sacred by the Ro- 
mans, and preserved with the greatest 
care and sanctity. Considerable doubts, 
however, exist amongst antiquaries as 
to the identity of the image, some con- 
tending that it was the one kept in the 
temple of Romulus, under the Palatine, 
alluded to by Livy in his History, and 
by Dionysius in his Roman Antiqui- 
ties; and others affirming it to be the 
image mentioned by Cicero and the 
historian Dion as Levins suffered a 
similar accident. The various conflict- 
ing authorities on this question are 
collected and commented on with great 
learning and ingenuity in the notes to 
Childe Harold, Canto tv. Stan. Ixxxviii. 

The ancients observed the custom of 
casting stones on the graves of persons 
who had suffered or inflicted upon 





+ See Don Leucadio Doblado’s Letters 
from Spain, p. 249. 

t “* Bene hec ad superstitionem talium 
hominum dicuatur,”’ observes a Commentator 
on the passage above quoted, ‘* cum adversi 
aliquid iis accidit. Debuisse se hanc cala- 
mitatem preevidere ait ex arloribus frequenter 
Sulmine tactis, quod est inter ostenta.”” 
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themselves a violent death, and of per- 
forming the rites of sepulture on their 
unburied remains. Horace, in one of 
his Odes, represents the philosopher 
Archytas (the pupil of Plato), who 
perished in a shipwreck, imploring the 
charity of the passing sailor to consign 
his body to the grave: 


«‘ At tu, nauta, vagee ne parce malignus 
arene 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare.” Odes, b. i. 28.‘ 


The antiquity of this custom ap- 
pears, from Proverbs xxvi. 3, to be 
very great. Shakspeare, describing the 
death and interment of Ophelia, thus 
alludes to it, as generally practised at 
the burial of suicides : 

** For charitable prayers 
Shards, flints and pebbles, should be thrown 
on her, 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing 
home 
Of bell and burial.”—Hamlet, Act v. 

It is also the practice in Catholic 
countries, in modern times, for pas- 
sengers to throw a stone in passing at 
the foot of the double cross, which 
denotes an untimely grave. In Spain 
this is constantly seen at the monu- 
mental crosses erected in the highways 
to those who have perished by the 
hands of robbers. To this prevailing 
custom may also probably be traced 
the origin of cairns in Scotland and 
Wales. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 4. 

i your Magazine for December 

last, you was kind enough to admit 
a letter of mine on the subject of 
abuses in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
wherein I stated the circumstance of a 
Clergyman in my neighbourhood hav- 
ing Soon under the necessity of pre- 
senting one of his Church bells for 
being broken and useless during many 
years, and the Churchwarden’s refusal 
to renew or repair it. And I also 
stated, that in consequence of a com- 
plaint having been made of the enormous 
fees extorted by one of the officers of 
the Court (an attorney, called the 
Deputy Registrar), the evidence offered 
to prove the charge, which was noto- 
rious to the whole parish, and acknow- 
iedged by the Churchwarden hinself, 
in his answer upon oath, was refused 
admission by this Deputy Registrar, 


though repeatedly urged by the wit 
nesses to take their deposition as to the 
state of the bell. 

By the constitution of this Court, 
strange as it may appear, the witnesses 
are examined privately by the Deputy 
Registrar, and upon his report alone, 
the Court professes itself bound to 
decide, and refused to examine the 
witnesses, or hear them examined in 
open Court, so that the result of this 
shameful conduct was, that the Clergy- 
man, in endeavouring to preserve the 
bells of his Church, which it was his 
bounden duty to do, was condemned 
in costs and expences to the enormous 
amount of 100/. and upwards. 

A Correspondent of yours, in the 
Magazine for August, with the signa- 
ture of ProposiTor, has given an ex- 
tract from a pamphlet upon the subject 
of Ecclesiastical abuses, published in 
the year 1744, wherein one of the per- 
sons in a dialogue complains of the 
cruel, tedious, and expensive processes 
of this Court at that period; but as he 
does not mention any specific instance 
of oppression, and facts are much more 
powerful than arguments, I hope the 
circumstance to which I have alluded, 
and am ready to prove before the House 
of Commons, or in any other place, 
with many additional aggravated in- 
stances of oppression in the same Court, 
may be a means of promoting an en- 
quiry into the uses and abuses of these 
relics of the Inquisition, and of form- 
ing some regular plan either for the 
establishment of them upon a useful 
and impartial foundation, or the aboli- 
tion of them in toto, as vexatious in 
the highest degree to every one con- 
cerned in them; and I have no doubt 
Propositor, and every respectable per- 
son, will join with me in a most ardent 
wish, that during the present recess of 
legal and parliamentary business, some 
friend to his country and the commu- 
nity in general will take these abuses 
into his most serious consideration, 
and promote an effectual reform. 

ours, &c. INDAGATOR. 


a 

Mr. Ursan, Muirtown, Sept. 11. 

J gs your July Number you give a 
very enlightened and liberal review 

of Cuvier’s “* Animal Kingdom, &c.”’ 
as being Mr. Griffith’s publication, and 
while you pay every due attention to 
the scriptural accounts, you reject the 
views of those who eel circumscribe 
the evidence of our senses by vain ex- 
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planations and limited ideas; by this 
your review, it would appear that dif- 
ferent generations of animals have been 
produced, lived, and perished at differ- 
ent epochs upon this globe; and by 
some influence attending the cause of 
their destruction, that races of animals 
of new kinds have succeeded those de- 
stroyed, whose remains form so just a 
ground for contemplation to the philo- 
sopher. What this cause of destruction 
and of reproduction has been, I have 
often had the honour of being allowed 
to state in your pages. The Egyptian 
symbol of a comet signifies destruction, 
inundation, and renovation; and from 
that, and Sir Isaac Newton’s hypo- 
thesis, that the vital principle in the 
planetary globes was probably derived 
from comets, I think it most probable, 
that from the atmospheres of these 
bodies, the earth has at various times 
been furnished with the means of re- 
producing (through some hidden powers 
of nature) the various races of animals 
which have flourished upon our globe, 
after being deluged by their attraction ; 
for “* facile est addere inventis ;” and 
though Sir Isaac does not ge so far as I 
do in this speculation, it is easy to en- 
large the one idea into the other. I 
shall add, that we know of no other 
means by which deluges and renova- 
tion can be produced, than those which 
may be derived from the only inter- 
ference we know of, in the usual “ laws 
of heaven’”’—the near approaches of 
comets; this view once received, how 
many probable effects may be found to 
follow, and justify the observation made 
some years ago by the Quarterly Re- 
view, that many changes, as those of 
climate, &c. must probably be looked 
for, to astronomy. 

Whether this view, or Buffon’s ideas, 
as to the first animals being produced 
by so many of certain congenial atoms 
flying into masses, is the most philoso- 

hical, probable, and rational, the pub- 
fic shail be left to judge; but it is cer- 
tain that we can be able only to form 
probable speculations on the subject ; 
and what the effects of the different 
atmospherical powers, and near ap- 

roaches of different comets, may have 
wes in bestowing vitality upon va- 
rious animated beings, may in part be 
guessed from the facts I have long 
since laid before the public in your 


ages. 
sine Yours, &c. H. R. D. 


Effects of Comets.—Hipocras. 
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Mr. Ursay, Salop, Sept. 15. 
N addition to what your correspond- 
ent J. A. R. in your June Maga- 

zine, p. 576, has said on the Hipocras 
wine of our forefathers, perhaps some 
further particulars relating thereto may 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 

Hipocras was a medicated wine held 
in considerable repute by our ancestors, 
and was one of those offerings which 
corporate bodies presented to noble 
personages. In an entertainment given 
by the town of Shrewsbury in 1495 to 
Seavey the Seventh, the following items 
appear in proof thereof: 

‘« 4s, for six flagons of wine, to make 
ypocras for the Queen. 

** 13s. 9d. for spices and sugar (speciebus 
et sugur) to make the same.” 

And again, in an entertainment be- 
stowed on Sir Henry Sidney, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, in 1558, 


*¢ It’m, on pottell of Iepokrass, 3s. 4d. 

** More for a pottell of Lpocrasse given to 
Mr. Justeece, 4s, 2d.” 

This wine has been considered to 
derive its name from vo and xepawups ; 
and also from the great physician Hip- 
pocrates, who, as some presume, gave 
the first formula for its preparation ; and 
to have been introduced into England 
about the close of the 14th, or early in 
the 15th century, though it is a matter 
of surprise our dramatic bard Shak- 
speare has made no mention of it in 
his writings. We are certain of this, 
however, that it was in use as late as 
1663, for Mr. Pepys, in his Diary, 
vol. i. p. 256, observes, that at the 
Lord Mayor's dinner he drank no wine 
but Hypocras, ** which do not break 
my vow, it being, to the best of my 
present judgement, only a mixed com- 
pound drink, and not any wine. If I 
am mistaken, God forgive me.” 

Yours, &c. mr 


eo 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 9. 
N Cheetham’s Life of that miscreant 
aud renegade Thomas Paine, is 
contained a copy of an American law 
process served on the rogue for recovery 
of a debt, which I think might be use- 
fully adopted in this country. It is as 
follows : 
¢¢ James Wilburn v. Thomas Paine.—War- 
rant 50 Dols. Paulding, Marshal. Plain- 
tiff by Peter Paulding demands 35 Dols. 
for boarding Mrs. Bonneville at Defendant’s 
request. 
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*¢ Defendant pleads non assumpsit. Ad- 
journed until 11 o’clock to morrow, Nov. 
21.” 

In the same work, which is far 
from a flattering one to the memory of 
Paine, some verses on the death of 
General .Wolfe are ascribed to him, 
beginning with this line: 

*¢ In a mouldering cave where the wretched 
retreat.” 

Are these verses, which have consi- 
derable poetical merit, really the pro- 
duction of that factious man? I should 
think it unlikely. If 1 mistake not, I 
have seen them in a collection of songs, 
but do not remember who, if any body 3 
was named as the author. 


Yours, &c. SF 
~~ 
Mr. Urpay, Sept. 10. 


ENNY Abbey is situated in the 
parish of Waterbeach, and hun- 

dred of North Stow, about midway be- 
tween Cambridge and. Ely, at a very 
short.distance from the turnpike road. 

There had. been_a religious socicty 
in the parish of Waterbeach, establish- 
ed as early as the reign of King Henry 
the Second, upon an insulated spot 
called Elmeneye, given by Robert, 
Chamberlain to Conan Duke of Brit- 
tany and Earl of Richmond, who after- 
wards became a monk of Ely ; but, on 
account of the floods, the cell was re- 
moved to Denny, which was given for 
that purpose by Albericus Picot. » The 
estates. which belonged to this frater- 
nity devolved subsequently to the 
. Templars, who possessed the manor of 
Waterbeach. They had their title con- 
firmed by Pope Clement the Fifth, and 
retained the property until the abo- 
lition of their order. King Edward the 
Third granted their estates at Denny to 
Maria de.Sancto Paulo, the widow of 
Aymer De Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
who removed hither the nuns of Water- 
beach from their house in the village, 
founded in 1293 by Lady Dionysia 
De Mountchensi, for minoresses of the 
order of St. Clare. Twenty-five nuns 
were in this society at the dissolution 
of religious houses, when the annual 
amount of their revenues was estimated, 
according to Speed, at 218/.. 14d. 

The portions of the antient build- 
ings yet standing are of a very interest- 
ing description. The western part of 
the Church, converted now into a farm- 
house, is nearly entire, together with 


Gent. Mac. Ocloler, 1828. 
Q 
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the’ transepts; and the short round 
columns, with semicircular arches, 
which separate the nave from the side 
ailes, plainly shew that this is a relic 
of the original priory Church founded 
in 1160. The four columns which 
appear formerly to have sustained a 
central tower, were also standing within 
a very short period, and two pieces of 
one of them are now placed as. piers on 
each side the gate leading from the 
high road to Denny farm. The eastern 
part of the Church is said to have been 
rebuilt after the settlement of the Mi- 
noresses here, but of this nothing more 
than a few of the foundation walls re- 
main. There are also fragments of the 
antient monastery extant, but it would 
be difficult to determine to what apart- 
ments they belonged; and none of 
them exhibit any ornamental features 
to require a particular description. The 
— buildings seem either to have 

een rebuilt or enlarged, as well as the 
Church, after the nuns had been re- 
moved hither from Waterbeach. The 
cloisters were about 30 yards by 23, 
and abutting upon the north wall of 
them stands the Refectory (which forms 
the subject of the accompanying en- 
zraving, in which its north-east aspect 
is exhibited), remaining in a very per- 
fect state, though now appropriated as 
a barn. ‘The style of its architecture 
is evidently that.in use towards the 
close of.the 14th century, at which 
period the foundation was enriched by 
the donations of Sir Philip Tylney and 


‘Sir John Inglethorpe, knights, and se- 


veral others, The interior of this hand- 
some apartment was formerly wain- 
scoted beneath the windows ; and pan- 
nels with Gothic tracery were painted 
on the walls above. The whole of the 
precinct was surrounded with a bank 
and ditch, yet visible at intervals, and 
contains about three or four acres. 
Denny Farm, which is one of the 
most extensive in the county of Cam- 
bridge, was formerly held by Thomas 
Hobson, the celebrated carrier, who 
erected at his own expence the conduit 
standing in the market-place at Cam- 
bridge, and bequeathed the rents of 
certain lands to keep it in perpetual 
repair. I. G. L. 
Mr. Ursan, Cork, Sept. 30. 
N ANY reasons may be adduced to 
prove that no coins -yet disco- 
vered can be assigned with any degree 
of probability to Alexander 1. and that 
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the earliest and rudest bearing that 
name must be given to Alexander II, 
Some of these reasons I slightly noticed 
in a former letter, but as we are now 
about to consider the coins of Alexan- 
der II. it will be proper to examine 
the matter more at large in this place. 
The coins which have been assigned 
to Alexander I. bear a rude head to 
the left, generally without a crown, 
but in one instance having a crown of 
pearls; some of them bear on the re- 
verse a short double cross, and some a 
long one, and all of them hexagonal 
stars. With respect to the heads, it 
may be observed, that several of the 
Jater coins of William bear the head 
also regarding the left, as do some of 
the coins of Alexander II. with the 
long double cross on the reverse, and 
crown fleury on the obverse, although 
neither Snelling or Cardonnel have 
published any of the latter. The crown 
of pearls is to be found on all the later 
coins of William, and a few of those 
attributed to Alexander IJ. one of 
which is given by Snelling, Pl. I. No. 
17. The evidence, however, afforded 
by the obverses of these coins, is by no 
means so strong as that which their re- 
verses present; for the mullets do not 
occur on those of William, which are 
supposed to be his earliest, whilst they 
are found on his later, and on all the 
Scottish coins, from William to Ro- 
bert IIT.; neither are they found on 
any English coins, except one of 
Stephen’s, nor are they found on those 
ancient pennies published by Snelling 
in his Plate of coins of the Isle of Man, 
and which are supposed by many to be 
Scottish. 1t may indeed be objected, 
that coins bearing mullets have been 
attributed to David I.; and, if such 
should be discovered, 1 admit the ob- 
jection would be well founded, but I 
have neither seen or heard of any such 
coins, except that published by Ander- 
son and Snelling, which has been con- 
sidered, as 1 have no doubt it is, a 
blundered coin of William. But to 
return to the coins of Alexander, the 
form of the cross on the reverse also 
seems to assign them a period later 
than that of William; for the short 
double cross on No. 1, Snelling, re- 
sembles that on the later coins of Wil- 
liam ; but, except in length, it bears a 
nearer resemblance to the long double 
cross on those of Alexander II. inas- 
much as the bars of the cross on Wil- 
liam’s coins intersect each other. The 
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long cross on No. 2, Snelling, is ex- 
actly similar to those of Alexander If. 
nor is there any probability that this 
cross was used on Scotish coins before 
the time of William, and as there is 
scarcely any difference between Nos. 1 
and 2, except in the cross, I think it 
can hardly be contended that they be- 
long to different princes, Considering, 
then, all the coins bearing the name of 
Alexander, to belong to Alexander II. 
or III. let us examine those with the 
donble cross, which have been gene- 
rally attributed- to Alexander I]; of 
these, four distinct varieties are found, 
which were probably minted in the 
order I shall name them. The first 
bears a rude head to the left, and a 
short double cross on the reverse. The 
2d differs from the former only in bear- 
ing a long double cross on the reverse ; 
these two varieties have been, as befure 
observed, attributed to Alexander I. 
The 3d class has on the obverse a head 
to the left, with a crown fleury and a 
long sceptre, surmounted with a cross; 
this kind, although not uncommon, 
has not been noticed either by Snel- 
ling or Cardonnel. The 4th bears the 
head to the right, with a long sceptre 
and crown fleury. No. 17 of Snelling 
also probably belongs to this class, al- 
though from the head being rude, and 
without the crown fleury, one might 
be inclined to place it after the 2d 
class. The only towns and moneyers 
I have been able to discover on these 
coins, are ‘Tomas of Annan, Johan, 
Walter, Robert, and Willem of Ber- 
wick, Adam of Roxburgh, Alexander 
of Edinburgh, Renaud, and Walter of 
Perth, and Nicol on one of the 3d 
class, in the collection of Mr. Ley- 
bourn. The name of the town is de- 
faced, but seems to be EID for Edin- 
burgh. Another also of the 3d class, 
in my collection, bears on the reverse 
IOION....A€l, and does not seem to 
belong to any of the above towns. 
ALEXANDER III. 

The only coins attributed to this 
King, are those which bear on the re- 
versealongsinglecross. This type seems 
to have been adopted from the English 
coins of Edw. I. 1272, but as Alexan- 
der ITI. began to reign in 12469, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that in these 
23 years he did not coin money. Snel- 
ling was clearly of this opinion, and 
supposed that many of those attributed 
to Alexander II. belonged to Alexan- 
der II. but considered that there was 
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no means of distinguishing them. It 
is indeed possible that all those bearing 
a head regarding the right with a 
crown, and a long double cross on the 
reverse, belong to Alexander III; but 
I am more inclined to suppose the dis- 
tinction to lie in the form of the letter 
A in the word Alexander, which on 
some of this class, and on all those of 
the 3d class of Alexander the Second’s 
coins, is like H, whilst on those of a 
more modern appearance, as well as 
on those of Alexander III. with the 
single cross, the form is A. This dif- 
ference does not appear to arise from 
the coins being minted at different 
towns, for | have in my own possession 
two of these coins struck at Berwick, 
which bear the A of these two dif- 
ferent forms, although it must I 
think be admitted, that some of those 
with the long double cross belong to 
Alexander Ii. Perhaps the old mode 
of classification is still advisable, as we 
cannot tell when the change of letter 
was introduced. Of those of Alexan- 
der III. with the single cross, five va- 
rieties occur; one of them bears a 
French inscription on the reverse, but 
the other four differ only in the stars 
or pierced mullets on the reverse. One 
variety having pierced mullets of five 
points, another those of six points, an- 
other stars or close mullets of six 
points, and another two pierced mullets 
of six, and two stars of seven points. 
Joun Batio.. 

The varieties of this King’s money 
are of a very trifling nature. Those 
with Rex Scot. bear some of them 
pierced mullets of five, and some of six 
yoints, the former bearing a young 
foal, and the latter an old one; and on 
some, perhaps all of the latter, the 
sceptre has two small pearls about the 
centre ; others bear two picrced mul- 
lets of five, and two stars of five points. 
Those struck at St. Andrew’s bear two 
pierced mullets of five, and two of six 
points. 

Rosert I. 

The weight of this prince's penny 
was, I believe, 214 grains; this Snel- 
ling and Cardonnel admit should have 
been the weight according to the 
standard of 21 pennies to the oz.; but 
they say that none are found which 
exceed 18 grains, and few 17, and as 
the first pennies of Robert II. should, 
if perfect, weigh 16 grs. it would be 
impossible to distinguish them by the 
criterion of weight. That the original 
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weight, however, of Robert the First’s 
penny was 214 grs., I have no doubt 
whatever; for in Mr. Leybourn’s col- 
lection is one in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, which weighs 21 grs.; but 
the margin outside the legend is so 
broad, that three or four grains might 
be well clipped from it, without injur- 
ing the appearance of the coin, and in 
the same collection is another, exactly 
resembling the former, which weighs, 
although nearly as well preserved, only 
16$ grs.; it is, however, clipped as far 
as the legend, and originally I believe 
weighed as much as the former. These 
two coins were found lately along with 
a large quantity of English and Scotch 
coins, none of them later than the 
time of Edward II. which is a strong 

roof that they both belong to Robert 

. The very broad margin of the 
largest, which admits of much clipping 
without injuring the appearance of the 
coin, accounts most satisfactorily for 
the light weight to which most of the 
coins of Robert I. have been reduced ; 
but as they are generally reduced by 
these means to nearly the standard of 
those of Robert II. which probably 
afforded no such margin, it will be ne- 
cessary for us to look for some more 
satisfactory mode of distinguishing the 
small coins of these two princes, than 
we can derive from their weights. 
Two legends occur on the reverses of 
the small coins of Robert I. and IT. ; 
the first is Scotorum Rex, and the se- 
cond the name of the place of mintage ; 
the former is found on all the coins of 
Alexander III., at least those com- 
monly ascribed to him, and which are 
his latest, and also on most of those of 
John Baliol; whilst the name of the 
place of mintage is found on most of 
the coins of David; the former legend 
therefore was more likely to have been 
used by Robert I. and the latter by 
Robert II. The sceptre also on these 
coins may afford us some evidence ; on 
several of them one or two pearls are 
found about the centre of the sceptre ; 
this peculiarity we meet with on those 
in Mr. Leybourn’s collection, and 
often on the coins of Alexander ITI. 
and John Baliol, but never on the 
coins of David and his successors ; this 
mark, therefore, whenever it is found, 
is, I think, a strong —_ that the 
coin belongs to Robert I. ; and there is 
another mark on the sceptre of others 
of these coins, which is nearly as strong 
evidence that the coins possessing it 
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belong to Robert II. This is a small 
cross at the bottom or handle of the 
sceptre, and is found on some of the 
coins of David, and all the groats and 
half-groats of Robert Il. I believe it 
will be found that these two marks 
never occur on the same coin; when- 
ever, therefore, we meet with either of 
them on any of the small coins of these 
two Roberts, it will, I think, be one 
of the surest modes of appropriating 
them. The halfpence bearing on the 
reverse two imullets, and the legend 
Scotorum Rex, I think it extremely 

robable belong to Robert [., and those 
ee four mullets, struck at Edin- 
burgh, to Robert II ; as those of David 
struck at that city bear only two, and 
it is probable those with four were 
minted afterwards. The application of 
the above rules will, I think, assign 
all those with Rex Scotorum to Robert 
I., and those bearing the name of 
the place of mintage to Robert IT. ; 
but 1 have not seen a sufficient number 
of coins or drawings to warrant me in 
giving a decisive opinion on this point. 

Davin II. 

I have not been able to discover any 
coins of this King which are not pub- 
lished by Cardonnel, Pl. 2. On a 
groat in my possession, struck at Edin- 
burgh, there is a small cross in one of 
the quarters of the reverse, under the V 
in Edinburgh ; and the small cross on 
the handle of the sceptre is wanting ; 
and in Mr. Leybourn’s collection is a 
fine groat, which bears a large mullet 
of five points after the word Scotorum. 

Rosert II. 

On the groats and half-groats of this 
prince, the only places of mintage which 
occur are Edinburgh, Perth, and Dun- 
dee; on the groats of Dundee, and 
some of those of Edinburgh, the letter 
B is found behind the King’s head, 
the signification of which has been the 
subject of much controversy. The opi- 
nion of Bishop Nicholson and others, 
that this letter was not intended to 
denote either the name Bruce, or that 
of the moneyer, seems highly probable ; 
but [ have never met with any plausible 
conjecture as to its real signification ; 
perhaps it was the initial of the words 
burnt silver, which are found in many 
of the Acts of Parliament of those 
times, and which signified refined sil- 
ver, or it may have been a mint mark. 
It is rather singular that Snelling takes 
no notice of this letter, which he has 
not even published on his coins. 
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Roserr III. 
I have not discovered any of this 
rince’s coins which are not published 
“ Cardonnel, Pl. 3 and 4. 
In my next letter I shall offer re- 
marks on the coins of the James’s. 


Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 
—G 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. If. 


my letter respecting the Powder 
Plot Cellar, inserted in your Ma- 
gazine for September 1825, I had men- 
tioned it as a probable circumstance 
that the letter which occasioned the 
discovery of the plot might have been 
written by Mrs. Habington, the sister 
of Lord Monteagle, and wife of Mr. 
Habington, of Henlip, Worcestershire, 
at whose house some of the conspira- 
tors had met. Since that time, I have 
obtained decisive evidence of the fact. 
A small pamphlet, in 4to. entitled, 
“The History of the Powder Treason, 
with a Vindication of the Proceedings 
and Matters relating thereunto from 
the exceptions made against it, and 
more particularly of late years by the 
Authour of the Catholic Apologye. 
To which is added a Parallel, betwixt 
that and the present Popish Plot,” 4to. 
Lond. 1681, I have seen ; and a copy 
of it is (I find from the Catalogue in 
two volumes, folio, printed in 1787 
under the article Plot) among the 
rinted books in the British Museum. 
The book is an anonymous publica- 
tion ; but some person, through whose 
hands the copy which I saw had passed, 
had written in manuscript the words 
“* by Gilbert Burnett, D. D.” and had 
altered the date 1681 to 1680, 30 Nov. 
This probably was the date of the for- 
mer edition; for the preface to the 
reader speaks of this as a reprint. 

The book is divided into two tracts, 
the first entitled The History, the other 
The Vindication: and, in the former of 
these, p. 19, is the following passage: 


*¢ But the wary Jesuit [meaning Garnet] 
provided for his own safety, and sending 
Greenwel to them for their assistance and 
direction, he himself retreated to Hall at 
Mr. Habington’s house, at Hinlip in Worces- 
tershire, where Hall had found a safe retreat 
for sixteen years together, as an author of 
theirs informs us, Hew Meri Historia Mis- 
sionis Anglicane, p. 333. ‘This was a place 
of great reception; and, as much of the Plot 
was there hatch’d, so it was from thence 
that it came to be prevented. For Mrs. 
Habington was sister to the Lord Mont- 
eagle, and so being solicitous for her bro- 
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ther, whom she had reason to believe would 
then be at the Parliament, she writ the 
abovesaid letter to him, to give him so 
much notice of the danger as might warn 
him to provide for his own safety, but not 
so much (as she apprehended) as might dis- 
cover it. From this relation betwixt the 
two families, it was that Mr, Habington 
alone, of all the conspirators, after sentence, 
had his life given him. ‘This account Mr. 
Habington himself (who was alive about 
1645) gave to a worthy person still in being. 
There they lay concealed for some time, 
but at the last were discovered to be in that 
place by Littleton, one of the conspirators, 
as the same author relates, p. 814, who 
further saith, that though the help of car- 
penters and bricklayers were used, yet they 
were many days before they could find them 
out ; being in a vault, the way to which was 
in an upper room through the half piece 
before the hearth, whose wooden border 
was made like a trap dour, to pluck up and 
down, and then the bricks were laid in their 
courses and order again, as we are told by 
an author of our own.” Fowlis’s Romish 
Treasons, p. 698. 

‘* From whence these authors had this 
account of the place of their concealment, I 
know not, but that they are mistaken I am 
very well assured from the aforesaid relator, 
to whom Mr. Habington gave this ensuing 
relation ; viz. that for some time after the 
Plot was discovered, and others apprehended, 
there was no notice taken of him, so that 
he began to think himself secure. But one 
night on the sudden his house was beset, 
and he called for by the Sheriff, who as soon 
as he came down, told him that he was 
come by special. order of Council to search 
his house. Mr. Habington told him that 
he was freely welcome, and caused lights 
immediately to be brought. They went 
from room to room, and about eleven of the 
clock at noon had finished, and found no- 
thing.. The Sheriff then being come into 
the parlour, said to Mr. Habinton, ‘ Cousin, 
I am heartily glad that I am disappointed ;’ 
and so they drunk a glass of wine, and were 
taking leave, Mr. Habington accompanying 
the Sheriff to the door. But Francis Dingly, 
of Charlton, Captain of the County Horse, 
staying a little behind, struck his hand 
aguinst the wainscot over the chimney, and 

‘finding it to be hollow, called the company 
in, and forthwith breaking it down, found 
there what they searched for. 

** Hence they were brought to London, 
and committed to the Tower.” 

1 observe that in my former letter, 
p- 210, there is a mistake in a reference, 
as it is there said that Percy’s house 
stood on the spot R in the plan. It 
should be the spot Q, though a part of 
it might have extended over the spot 
R. And p. 209, there is a misprint of 
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F for J, between I and K in the re- 
ferences. 5:3. 


Mr. Ursayn, Oct. 12. 
REAT doubt has been entertained 
as to the etymology of the Bell 
Savage Inn on Ludgate Hill; but the 
point may be easily settled on decisive 
authority. Among the Close Rolls in 
the Tower, 31 Hen. VI. is a grant 
from John Frenshe, eldest son of John 
Frenshe, gentleman, formerly citizen 
and goldsmith of London, to Joanna 
Frensh, widow, his mother, for the 
term of her life, of the tenement called 
Savage’s Inn, otherwise called the Bell 
on the Hoop, in the parish of St. Bride, 
Fleet-street. The house no doubt at 
one time belonged to the family of Sa- 
vage, and was from that circumstance 
called Savage’s Ina, as Lincoln’s Inn 
was so called because it once belonged 
to the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Another etymology has also been 
doubtful, and that is St. Peter le Poor, 
the name of a parish in London, where 
Broad-street and the Excise Office 
stand. In the Romish Calendar of 
Saints, there are several saints of the 
name of St. Peter; and amongst them 
the principal are St. Peter the Apostie 
and St. Peter the Hermit, as the latter 
is represented as following the life of a 
hermit in the utmost poverty. No 
doubt St. Peter le Poor is St. Peter the 
Hermit, and the appellation was given 
him to distinguish him from the Apostle. 

Yours, &c. J.S.H 


Mr. Urnay, Oct. 14. 
5 ie restoration of the magnificent 
sepulchral monument of Bisho 
Waynflete, in Winchester Cathedral, 
has lately been undertaken and com- 
pleted, and the workmen have left it 
with scarcely less than its original per- 
fection and beauty. It was severely 
mutilated during the late extensive al- 
terations in the interior of the Cathe- 
dral. In particular the iron bars were 
removed from the compartments of the 
screen, which the original - architect 
had thus judiciously strengthened, and 
which, with this addition, secured the 
interior from improper intrusion. This 
needless operation required immense 
labour, and it was not effected without 
severe injury to the monument, as the 
bars passed quite through the mullions 
and pillars, and were of the hardest 
wrought iron. Certainly this restitu- 
tion was not less necessary than that of 
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the clustered turret of the canopy, de- 
molished by an accident which it was 
found had considerably weakened the 
adjoining members of the structure. 
These and the various injuries of time 
and. mischief are now redeemed ; the 
dust which had for ages encumbered 
the delicate carved work, removed ; 
and many of the shafts and pinnacles 
composing the splendid canopy, are re- 
stored from insecurity to firmness. 
Though this beautiful monument is 
too well-known to require a particular 
description, I may briefly remark that 
it occupies the entire space of one of 
the arches in that part of the Cathedral 
built by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, and 
consists of open screens separated and 
supported by eight lofty pillars, which 
uphold the canopy, of a_pyramidical 
form, to suit the shape of the vaulted 
aile. The utmost care and labour were 
bestowed on the design and construc- 
tion of this admirable monument; but 
the skill of the architect, and the abi- 
lity of the mason, seem to have been 
chiefly devoted to the canopy, the ex- 
quisite delicacy and merit of which 
cannot surely be surpassed. It is com- 
posed of eighteen single and four double 
turrets, storied and united, and sur- 
rounded by almost innumerable shafts 
and pinnacles of various sizes, from 
the centres of which rise the master- 
pinnacle rich in crockets. The effects 
of age and violence on this part of the 
delicate fabric were very numerous. 
One hundred and nine pinnacles and 
shafts, thirty finials and crockets of va- 
rious kinds, and other minute orna- 
ments, have supplied the deficiencies. 
Nearly all the remaining pinnacles 
were insecure, owing to the use of 
wooden pegs instead of brass wire, 
with which the whole are now fasten- 
ed. Stone of several qualities was used 
in the construction of the monument, 
but the greater part is supposed to have 
been brought from Beere in Devon- 
shire. The repairs have been made 
with Painswick and Farley Down 
stone, and the whole brought to an 
uniform and beautiful colour. The 
effigy survived the Reformation un- 
hurt, and there is reason to believe 
that, excepting the removal of the statues 
from the niches, no other injury was 
done to the monument. But the 
** rebel army under Sir Wm. Waller, 
ag incited by the zeal of the Col- 
ege in the Royal cause, defaced among 
various other outrages the tomb of the 
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prelate, the beauty and decorations of 
which increased the savage efforts of 
the soldiery to spoil it*” = 

After this violence, the figure of the 
Bishop, which alone seems to have 
suffered, was clumsily repaired with 
stone or putty, and coarsely painted in 
imitation of the original colours which 
concealed the material, which is stone, 
though supposed by Dr. Chandler to 
be polished marble, or alabaster, like 
Wykeham’st. The unsightly features 
have been replaced by others authorised 
both by existing remains, and approved 
portraits of Bishop Waynflete, and the 
costume re-painted and re-gilt in the 
colours in which it has always appear- 
ed. The inscription on brass round 
the verge of the tomb, was torn 
away, and the altar table entirely de- 
stroyed. 

his interesting restoration was en- 
trusted by the Society of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, to Mr. Buckler, sen. 
under whose direction the work has 
been accomplished; and it may be 
added, that the various repairs were un- 
dertaken and executed by Mr. Stobbes, 
the able superintendent of the business 
of the late Mr. James Cundy, of Bel- 
grave Wharf, Pimlico. 

Bishop Waynflete’s is now the most 
perfect monument in the Cathedral, 
and it is hoped that neither through 
accident nor the ignorance of the mis- 
chievous, it will again be deprived of 
any of its appropriate and exquisite 
enrichments. 

Aw OLp ObsERVER. 


—o@-- 
Mr. Urszan, Sept. 29. 

HE very extensive repairs which 
have been in progress in the mag- 
nificent Cathedral of Winchester dur- 
ing the last sixteen years, have been 
repeatedly noticed in your Magazine f, 
in some instances but casually, in others 
incorrectly. As they are now brought 
to a conclusion, and the Church ce 
attained in consequence a degree of 
splendour almost unknown to a Pro- 
testant Cathedral, an additional notice 
will not, I trust, be unacceptable to 

your antiquarian friends. 
So early as 1819, one of your Corre- 
spondents, who styled himself ‘a 





* Chandler’s Life of Waynflete, p. 289. 

t+ P. 290. 

$ See vol. rxxx1x. pt. ii. pp. 29, 133, 
307; XCVUI. pt. ii. pp. 111, 194, 411,590; 
XCVIII, pt. i, p. 194. 
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member of the Antiquarian Society,” 
in a letter which shewed but little an- 
tiquarian taste, found out various faults 
in the works, and suggested improve- 
ments, which if effected would have 
caused every admirer of antient eccle- 
siastical buildings to view with equal 
regret, as he now does with satisfac- 
tion, the altered state of the Church, 
This letter was ably and satisfactorily 
replied to by another Correspondent * 
who saw the repairs in progress; since 
then no detailed account has appeared 
in your pages,—an omission which I 
will now endeavour to supply. 

The pages of that sound and intel- 
ligent antiquary Dr. Milner, I con- 
clude, are so familiar to your readers, 
that 1 need not recapitulate the injuries 
the Cathedral had sustained, or the in- 
congruities with which former bene- 
factors, by ill-judged attempts at em- 
bellishments, bad disfigured it. -Let 
any one read the eloquent and ad- 
mirable description of the Church by 
that historian, and bearing in mind the 
defects and mutilations which it had 
formerly sustained, let him then visit 
the choir in its present renovated state ; 
and when he reflects on the expence 
and attention which have been be- 
stowed in, restoring this sacred part of 
the edifice almost to the state in which 
it shone before the ill judged zeal of 
our early reformers, and the deplorable 
fanaticism of the puritanical bigots of 
the commonwealth had defaced its fea- 
tures of splendour; when he witnesses 
the respect here paid to the illustrious 
dead by the preservation of their mo- 
numents and their ashes, and contrasts 
it with the devastations formerly com- 
mitted at Salisbury, by Wyatt, under 
the direction of Bishop Barrington, it 
must afford to him unqualified satisfac- 
tion both as an antiquary and a church- 
man. 

The substantial repairs of the Ca- 
thedral are not the least of the works 
which have been done; the timbers 
and lead covering of the roofs, and other 
particulars essential to the stability of 
the structure itself, have received great 
expenceandattention ; the material parts 
of the repairs consisting in the restora- 
tion of the decayed portions of the 
edifice: and here the faulty pillar which 
has been restored in the nave claims 
priority of notice. Whoever surveys 
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the loftiness and magnitude of the pier, 
and reflects on the immense superin- 
cumbent weight it sustained, must be 
struck with the difficulty of removing 
a crazy supporter in such a situation, 
and introducing a new one in its place 
without damaging the vaulted stone 
roof of the Church, Yet this has been 
done by Mr. Garbett, and the pillar 
carefully restored in its pristine ny 
A controversy arose as to the necessity 
of the immense frame work of timbert 
which the architect deemed it neces- 
sary to raise for the support of the roof 
and adjoining arches of the building, 
the sum of which only went to prove 
that he had used superabundant caution 
in the work, That an architect ought 
not idly to squander his employer's 
money must be acknowledged, but 
when the responsibility which the care 
and preservation of such a building as 
Winchester Cathedral is considered, 
few | believe will be found to censure 
the architect for avoiding even the pos- 
sibility of so great a calamity as the fall 
of a large portion of the Church. Two 
of the engaged columns which orna- 
ment this new pier, have been con- 
structed in cast iron, and tinted uniform 
with the stone; this appears in any 
point of view an absurdity. If the ma- 
terial was adopted on the ground of 
economy, the saving must have been 
too trifling to render its adoption neces- 
sary; if, as I fear was the case, it was 
experimental, it is the more to be re- 
gretted that for a whim the Cathedral 
should be disfigured, as it eventually 
will be when the colour of the iron in 
process of time differs from the adjacent 
stone work. 

Connected with this column is the 
Chantry Chapel of Bishop Edington, 
(the least ornamental of the six splendid 
insulated oratories in this Cathedral,) 
which has beentrescued from the ‘‘ dust 
and oblivion” of which Milner com- 
plains, and restored to its original ele- 

ance. The next work of magnitude 
is the restoration of the altar screen; in 
this, canopied niches, which had been 
chiselled down to a plane surface, have 
been reconstructed, the concayities of 
others which had been filled up cleared 
out, and the damage which had been 
done by the addition of a canopy, and 
carvings displaying the architecture of 
Wrenand thesculptures of Grinlin Gib- 





* See vol, Lxxxix. pt. ii. p. 307. 


+ See vol, xcvil. pt. ii, p. 411. 
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bins*, as well as by the paint which 
had been bestowed by way of embellish- 
ment, has been carefully repaired. The 
re-colouring of the bosses of the choir 
ceiling, with their curious and interest- 
ing devices, and the restoration of the 
stained glass of the eastern window, 
together with other decayed portions 
of the ornamental stone work, in the 
interior; and the reconstruction of two 
flying buttresses, and several mullioned 
windows on the choir, together with 
the restoration of the Norman windows 
in the north transept, which had been 
altered to receive mullions in the most 
debased period of the pointed style, 
may conclude the summary of the re- 
novations which have been effected. 

The new works are not: the least 
important. A choir screen of stone in 
the Pointed style supplies the place of 
the incongrous. but elegant Composite 
one erected by Inigo Jones. The pre- 
sent is a subdued but excellent imita- 
tion of the central western entrance to 
the Cathedral ; it has a single arch be- 
tween two rich niches, which may be 
regarded as restorations of those which 
Milner assigns to the statues of the 
Saints Peter and Paul, destroyed by 
iconoclastic violence. The present are 
occupied by the bronze effigies of James 
and Charles, from the old screen, which 
from the circumstance of being clad in 
armour, are far less out of character in 
their present than in their former situa- 
tion; as original specimens of costume 
they are valuable to the antiquary and 
the historian. 

The organ was intended to have 
been removed from the north transept 
to the west end of the choir, and in 
consequence this screen is lower than 
it ought to have been; the superior 
view of the choir, which is obtained 
in consequence of the unobtrusive situ- 
ation of the organ, fully compensates 
for this defect, and it is a matter of 
congratulation that the organ was not 
removed. The idea of the screen 1 
am informed was given by Mr. Nasht. 





* Dr. Milner is wrong in supposing that 
thes& particulars were set up by Charles the 
First. An inspection of almost any of the 
London Churches will prove the truth of 
this assertion. 

+ In the spandri!s are shields: on one is 
the arms of the See in relief; in other doors 
the arms of the Bishop is generally found in 
such situations, being set up in memory of 
his being a benefactar; in the present: in- 
stance the other shield is blank. The screen 
was finished in the time of Bishop Tomine. 
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I should consider an addition might 
easily be made to the height to conceal 
the Sache of the stall canopies in the 
choir. 

The Bishop’s throne, one of the 
most: splendid and elegant composi- 
tions in wood-work of the present age, 
was designed by Mr. Garbett. It ex- 
hibits a splendid and elaborate niche 
of large dimensions, in a style of gran- 
deur suited to the subject. The plan 
is polygonal ; the floor elevated on three 
steps, and surrounded by a low breast 
work. Above the Bishop’s seat is an 
acutely pointed canopy between two 
pinnacles ; the rere | canopy is com- 
posed first of two large pointed arches, 
one on each side, covered with tall 
acutely pointed pediments crocketted 
on the angles, and ending in finials. 
They are sustained on the one hand 
by the back of the throne, and.on the 
other by uprights rising from the floor, 
decorated with angular caps, and end- 
ing in pinnacles crowned with finials. 
In front of these arches the canopy 
projects in asemi-hexagon. The front 
division is composed of a large arch, 
ornamented as before ; and the side di- 
visions are formed of smaller ones of a 
correspondent character, the which are 
separated by elegant crocketted pin- 
nacles. The ceiling or soffit of the 
canopy is richly groined; the whole is 
executed in strict accordance with the 
stalls; the material is carved oak, and 
has the appearance of a work of the 
age of Edward 1. The minute and 
varied ornaments, the sweeps in the 
arches, and the beautiful pannelling, I 
have not space to particularize in detail. 
The whole is worthy of the Church it 
ornaments, and of the prelate who 
ranks the fifth in the hierarchy. ‘The 
present diocesan has evinced his attach- 
ment to the old and excellent institu- 
tions of the Church of England, by 
being personally enthroned in this beau- 
tiful seat. 

Opposite to the throne is the organ, 
the case of which is similarly orna- 
mented; it retires behind the line of 
the side walls of the choir—in conse- 

uence it holds that unobtrusive situa- 
tion which is desirable, the organ being 
in general too conspicuous. A fasti- 
dious critic may perhaps point out a 
want of symmetry in its situation, 
but I feel certain no spectator of 
taste would wish to sacrifice the fine 
vista of the middle aile to any pragma- 
tical ideas of uniformity. 
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The transepts, being the original un- 
altered Normanof Bishop Walkelin, ori- 
ginally displayed a naked timber roof,not 
concealed as in after works by a stone 
vault; this has been judiciously co- 
vered with a flat wooden ceiling, paint- 
ed with quatrefoils, in the style of the 
period immediately preceding the Re- 
formation, and though condemned by 
your correspondent “‘ the Member of 
the Antiquarian Society,” is executed 
sufficiently well to pass for a work of 
the above period, The design of this 
addition emanated from Dr. Nott, a 
tasteful member of the Chapter, who 
‘has personally superinteuded the greater 
part of the repairs. 

The ceiling of the central tower was 
erected by Inigo Jones in the reign of 
‘Charles the First, and is a copy of the 
ceiling of the Chapel of Wykeham’s 
College. The four corbel statues, which 
originally sustained the springing of 
the vault, although fresh painted and 
gilt, were found to exhibit so ludicrous 
an appearance, as to give the idea of 
an itinerant Punchinello, rather than 
that of a sovereign; these have been re- 
moved, and dwarf clusters of three co- 
lumns substituted for them. 

In one of the engravings in Dr. Mil- 
ner’s work, the former screens (com- 
posed of white-washed boards), which 
cut off the views of the transepts, are 
shewn ; these have been removed, and 
in consequence, the view of the cruci- 
fix ailes, somewhat resembling in ar- 
rangement and situation the transepts 
of Westminster Abbey, are let into 
view from the choir; the construction 
of the new ceiling was therefore indis- 
pensable, as the naked timber roof 
would have ill agreed with the splendour 
and high finishing of the vault of the 
choir. The effect produced by letting 
in the view of the transepts, can 
scarcely be appreciated by any person 
who has not seen the choir in its former 
state, but judging from the view before 
noticed, it is not the least improve- 
‘ment wh ch has taken place. 

The decayed end infirm state of the 
chapel behind the high altar, known 
as De Lucy's work, notwithstanding 
‘the repairs which have been bestowed 
on it, is still very apparent; the walls 
are out of the perpendicular in many 
Situations, and much it is to be feared 
that a very considerable reconstruction 
will shortly be necessary. The clus- 
‘tered columns have tastelessly been 

Gent. Maa. Octoler, 1928. 
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painted at some time, and they have 
now been varnished instead of being 
polished, a defect however not charge- 
able on Mr. Garbett. In the north- 
eastern portion of this chapel, is now 
fixed a very curious marble monument 
for the heart of Bishop Ethelmar ; this 
was formerly loose, and had no doubt 
remained so ever since Bishop Fox re- 
constructed the choir, and inscribed a 
new epitaph; it is now affixed to the 
wall with a curious epitaph beneath ; 
it js not given by Milner, but having 
too antique an appearance for a modern 
work, I conclude it is the original of 
Fox's inscription, and was one of those 
duplicate epitaphs which evidently at 
one time existed in this Cathedral in 
other instances, being the originals of 
those copied and reinscribed by Fox. 
This inscription is as follows : 


5 ETPELMARVS 
TIBI COR MEUM) DNE. 


The splendid monumental chapels 
which form such elegant features in 
this Cathedral, each of which is an in- 
dependent building, are in fine preser- 
vation ; that of Bishop Waynfieet is 
now undergoing repairs, and it is curious 
to witness the care and attention dis- 
played in the restoration of the minute 
and delicately carved pinnacles, evinc- 
ing that the present age can furnish 
mechanics to execute any work, how- 
ever costly or elaborate, if proper en- 
couragement Is given. 

Whilst on the Cathedral, I would 
call to your readers’ notice a beautiful 
marble monument recently erected to 
the memory of the Rev. Mr. Iremon- 
ger, a prebendary ; it consists of an in- 
sulated altar tomb, on which lies a re- 
cumbent effigy in the clerical habit, 
on a mat rolled up at the head and feet; 
the sculpter is Chantrey, and he has 
shewn in the mild. inanimate features 
of the lifeless effigy a grace and ex- 
pression which the most laboured group 
of modern statuary generally fails to 
ae I cannot better conclude this 
ong letter than by saying that the 
whole of the works have been exe- 
cuted in solid wood and stone, and 
that roman cement, compo, or other 
expedients for producing false appear- 
ances, have been very properly avoided ; 
and, as a further merit, the various an- 
cient fragments of paintings and sculp- 
tures, and other vestiges of old times 
mentioned by Milner, may still be seen 
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in a perfect state, and that even the 
legendary paintings in the Lady Chapel, 
so ably illustrated by Milner and Car- 
ter, have been carefully varnished. 
The whole of the works have been ex- 
ecuted at the expence of the Dean 
and Chapter, upwards of 40,000/. hav- 
ing been expended in the course of the 
repairs. The utmost praise is due to 
them for their liberality, and I trust the 
excellent example set at Winchester 
will be followed by other Chapters. 

Yours, &c. le © ef 


Mr. Ursan, 
HW CAN only say, in reply to Mr. 
Duke, but with sincere respect, 
that, if he, by any argument or series 
of arguments, can prove a Dike, with 
a bank nearly forty feet high on one 
side, yet so narrow at the bottom that 
two knife-grinders could not pass if 
they met, and which, in going twenty 
miles, goes needlessly nine out of the 
way ; i Mr. Duke can prove such a 
Dike (and such your readers may de- 
~ upon it Wansdike* is) to have 
een constructed as a great public road, 
by the same facility of argument he 
would be able to prove that his epi- 
cycles are cycles, his rounds squares, 
and what people commonly call four 
to be five! 

I stand upon the bare fact ;—I sup- 
ress every suggestion out of respect to 
im, which might arise in my mind, 

—for the fact itself is an answer to his 
hypothesis. 

2d.—As to the name of Tan-hill 

being derived from Tanaris, I thought, 
and still think, notwithstanding equal 
cogency of argument to the contrary, 
that it is probable a hill near a Celtic 
temple, the highest in the neighbour- 
hood, might be called after the name 
of a CELTic peEITy, when to that 
deity high hills were dedicated, rather 
than after a Grecian goddess, chiefly 
the goddess of groves; when there is 
not here a single iree, when that god- 
dess was a huntress, aud when there is 
no animal here but a hare,—the only 





* I am informed by a high military offi- 
cer, who attended the Duke of Wellington 
in all his battles, and as a general officer has 
given a history of the campaign, that upon 
an accurate survey of Wansdike, he can 
pronounce it a fortification, taking advantage 
of all the salient points along the hill, with 
as much art as is displayed in the celebrated 
fortifications of Vauban, making allowance 
for different circumstances. 


Wansdike.—Mr, Bowles's Reply to Mr. Duke. 


[Oct. 


animal she was not to hunt! This is 
a question of probability—the reader 
must determine. 

3d.—** But,” says Mr. Duke, in- 
trenched in oun and” epicycles, 
*‘look here!—these éwo circles in 
another circle, represent the Sun and 
Moon fravelling together!”—* The 
Sun and Moon never travel together 
two minutes,” quoth Mr. Bowles ; “it 
is somewhat singular they should be 
80 represented in these mysterious cir- 
cles ;” added to which THROUGH ALL 
ANTIQUITY—the moon never was re- 
presented but by a HALF-CIRCLE, to 
distinguish her from the Sun, which 
was represented invariably by a circle!! 
But what answer does Mr. Dake make 
to the argument that the Sun and Moon 
never travel together? 

*€ The Sun and Moon,” replies Mr. 
Duke, ‘‘ being Bowles’s arms, travel 
together on BowLgs’s CARRIAGE !!” 
Undoubtedly ; but I am not convinced 
that they who laid the first stones of 
the mysterious circles of Abury, ever 
went over to Bremhill Parsonage to 
look at Mr. Bowles’s carriage!! 
** But,” Mr. Duke may say, “ I never 
thought they did.”—** Then,” Mr. 
Bowles replies, ‘‘ the projectors of 
Abury temple were left to represent 
the Sun and Moon in the Heavens; 
and the Sun and Moon in the heavens 
NEVER by any means travel together 
two minutes!!” I unwillingly make 
these remarks:—they are not meant 
unkind or disrespectful. I was most 
unwilling to enter into the arena at 
all, as any one must know who re- 
members how long it was before I felt 
myself called on—I will not say al- 
most challenged—so to do. 

I have only one more word—I 
know when New Sarum was built; 
but [ will give Mr. Duke all the ad- 
vantage here: as he is strong, let 
him be merciful! I evidently mis- 
took one street for another, but this 
was before I was ‘‘ RESIDENTIARY” 
of that beautiful cathedral; so the 
mistake is excusable. But I shall know 
better after [ have had three months 
residence on the spot; and I can 
assure my friend there is no one whom 
I should be more happy to see, and 
to welcome with the hospitalities of 
a canonical house, than the — 
man, clergyman, magistrate, and scho- 
lar, whom no one respects more than 
myself, though I must have much 
stronger arguments to persuade me that 
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Wansdike, with its immense bank * 
and narrow bottom, was a road; that 
Tan-hill was derived, or could be de- 
rived from the Roman Goddess of 
Groves, Diana; or that the Sun and 
Moon were intended to be represented 
at Abury, both being there in the form 
of a circle, and so represented as to 
travel together ! and having said this, 
Castus resigno. 
Yours, &c. W. L. Bow tes. 

Mr. Ursan, West Square, Oct. 14. 

i in addition to the anecdotes of 
Dr. Parr already before the public, 
you think worth while to notice the 
following less important particulars, 
they are at your service, from your old 
friend, and constant reader, 
Joun Carey. 

1. Dr. Parr (as is well known) wrote 
a very bad, and almost undecipherable 
hand ; a circumstance, which caused 
his printing to come extravagantly dear 
to him ; as, for example: 

Ip or about the year 1794, he had a 
work ready for the press—so far as re- 
lated to the composition ; and nothing 
remained, but to have it printed; for 
which purpose he entrusted it to an 
eminent printer—Mr. Davis, of Chan- 
cery-lane. Mr. Davis put the MS. 
into the hands of one compositor, and 
another, and another—but in vain; as 
they all, in succession, chose rather to 
renounce their employment than to 
waste their time unprofitably, in la- 
bouring to decipher what they found 
to be illegible; so that it became a 
jocular by-word among them, that Dr. 
Parr’s MS. was, virtually, a ‘* warning 


to il 
nder these circumstances, Mr. Da- 
vis, as his last resource, gave the MS. 





* This bank, Mr. Duke seriously argued, 
might have been constructed by the engineers 
of those times, as a shelter to the traveller 
in case it should rain! I grant that this 
was very considerate in those who construct- 
ed such a road, seeing the road made a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, when it might have 
gone the same distance in éwelve; seeing 
also that for one thousandth part of the ex- 
pence, a sedan for the single travellers might 
nave been provided at the bottom of the 
hill, or perhaps a neat carriage, furnished 
with the Sun and Moon (the Abury and 
Bowles’s arms!) on the pannels, loth Sun 
and Moon, for greater effect, being painted 
round, and the arms being surmounted with 


the Tiptoz Mercury, ef Silbury Hill, for a 
crest ! 


Anecdotes of Dr. Parr. 
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to the best of his compositors, desiri 
him to make what he could of it, an 
charge for his time. The plan suc- 
ceeded ; and thus, at length, after cor- 
rection, and re-correction, the work 
made its way through the press—but 
at a greater expense, perhaps, for the 
corrections alone, than would have 
been incurred by the employment of 
an amanuensis, to copy the work clean 
for the printers. 

2. ‘* Paper-sparing” Pope (as some- 
body has called him) has been accused 
of pitiful parsimony, in writing the 
rough-draughts of his poems on the 
backs and covers of his friends’ letters 
to him.—Dr. Parr practised similar 
economy, but with an additional fea- 
ture: for he very neatly scraped out 
his name, though he suffered the rest 
of the superscription to remain. This 
may be thought improbable, and even 
somewhat inconsistent; but it is never- 
theless true; and I assert it from ocular 
demonstration, as I, on more than 
one occasion, have seen and handled 
his MSS. about the year 1794, when 
he was a contributor to the ** Critical 
Review,” with which I had some con- 


nexion, 
ek. meee 

Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 15. 

| iy the Gentleman's Magazine for 

April 1826, is an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of the life of that 
eminent antiquary and enlightened or- 
nament of the Church of England, the 
late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, M.A. F.A.S. 
minister and official of the Royal Pe- 
culiar of St. Mary in this town. 

How severely his death was felt b 
those who were in the constant habit 
of listening to his eloquent and forcible 
appeals from the pulpit, and how sin- 
cerely his sudden departure to immor- 
tality was regretted by the inhabitants 
of Shrewsbury generally, may in some 
measure be estimated by the circum- 
stanoe that immediately after his mortal 
remains were consigned to the tomb, a 
subscription was commenced under the 
auspices of his curate the Rev. J. Wat- 
kins, M.A. + for the purpose of erect- 





+ This gentleman has since removed to a 
distance from Shrewsbury; but the exem- 
plary manner in which be discharged the 
duties of his ministerial office were not for- 
gotten by the inhabitants of St. Mary’s 
parish, they having since presented him with 
av elegant and valuable piece of plate as a 
small testimony of their respect and esteem. 
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ing ‘in the Church where he had so 
Jong and so faithfully discharged the 
duties of a Christian minister, an ap- 
propriate monument to his memory, 
which in a very few days amounted to 
nearly three hundred pounds; and had 
it not been purposely confined to his 
rishioners, might readily have,been 
increased to treble the amount. 

A most ~——e and chaste design by 
Mr. John Carline, jun. of Shrewsbury, 
was subsequently exhibited to, and 
unanimously approved of by the sub- 
scribers; aud a noble and splendid 
monument *, admirably executed there- 
from by the Messrs. Carline, in the 
beautiful free stone from their quarry 
at Grinshill, has in the course of the 
Jast six weeks been put up against the 
west wall of the north transept of the 
Church, immediately opposite the 
eastern entrance, from which place the 
eye is at once struck with the beauty 
of the design, and the exquisite talent 
displayed by the sculptors, whilst the 
mind rests with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion on the noble feelings which the 
distinguished worth of the deceased 
had excited in the breasts of his pa- 
rishioners. 

This chaste and beautiful memorial 
is 12 ft. Gin. in length, and 16ft. 74in. 
in height, to the top of the centre 
finial ; and is divided into three com- 
partments by clustered buttresses,which 
are formed of three divisions or stories 
in height, out of which springs the 
shaft of a pinnacle, two stories high, 
pannelled, canopied, and having its 
pinnacle richly crocketted. 

The centre compartment comprises 
a large arch, cusped, canopied, and 
erocketted ; and has its internal mould- 
ings resting on moulded brackets. The 
back of the arch is deeply recessed, 
and contains the inscription, between 
which and the mouldings are two sunk 
pannels, with cinquefotl heads, which 
are continued round the arch so as to 
form its ceiling. On each side of this 
compartment is a niche with cinquefoil 
hail, octagonal back, and richly groin- 
ed ceiling, the divisions of the ceiling 
resting on slender cylinders, with caps 
and bases. These niches are sur- 
mounted by acute-angled crocketted 
canopies formed of deep mouldings ; 





* A lithographic print of it, by an emi- 
nent artist, from a drawing by Mr, J. Car- 
line, jun, is in a state of forwardness, and 
will shortly be published. 


Monument to the Rev. J. B. Blakeway. 


[Oct. 


and, resting on the head of each niche, 
within the canopy, is a cinquefoil 
within a circle. In the same situa- 
tion of the centre compartment is a 
shield containing the following arms: 
Argent, on a bend engrailed Sable 
three bezants; impaling, Argent, a fess 
Vair between three unicorns passant. 

The above compartments rest on an 
altar-tomb, which stands on a step. 
The front of the tomb is divided into 
twelve small niches with trefoil heads, 
crocketted and canopied, each canopy 
containing a quatrefvil within a circle, 
and having its finial terminating on 
the mouldings of the ledger. These 
niches are separated by small buttresses 
with croeketted canopies and pinnacles, 

The space between the end but- 
tresses and the wall are pannelled and 
finished upwards with a cornice and 
battlement, whilst the wall itself, in- 
cluding the whole side of the transept, 
is covered with reticulated divisions, 
each containing a flower in slight relief, 
which has great richness, and produces 
a good effect. 

The following short but comprehen- 
sive inscription, written by the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Butler, D. D. aud 
placed in the situation above alluded 
to, is cut in ornamented Roman capi- 
tals, 


‘*To the memory of the Rev. John 
Brickdale Blakeway, M.A. F.S,A. thirty- 
one years ordinary and official, and thirty- 
two years minister of this parish, this monu- 
ment is erected by the voluntary subscrip- 
tion of his parishioners, as a tribute of re- 
spect for his talents, esteem for his virtues, 
and gratitude for his long and faithful ser- 
vices as their friend and pastor. He died 
the tenth day of March, mpcccxxvi. aged 
sixty years.” 

The superintendance of its execution 
was entrusted to the late Venerable 
Archdeacon Owen, M.A. the intimate 
friend of, and successor in the living, 
to the deceased ; he, however, to the 
great regret of the town, lived not to 
witness the completion of his highly 
valued friend’s memorial. On Arch- 
deacon Owen’s death the superintend- 
ance devolved on the Rev. Win. Gor- 
such Rowland, M. A. to whom the 
living, so recently held by his two most 
intimate and esteemed friends, was pre- 
sented by the Corporation of Shrews- 
bury, which by this appointment paid 
a well-merited tribute of respect to a 
gentleman who has for so many years 
devoted his time, his talents, and his 
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purse to the praiseworthy but rare ob- 
ject of improving and appropriately or- 
namenting the formerly dilapidated, 
but now universally admired Saescies 
of the Abbey and St. Giles; and who 
has already commenced the same course 
with the noble fabric now under his 
especial care. Stained glass of a most 
elegant and tasteful pattern, executed 
at his expence by Mr. Evans of this 
town, whose skill as exhibited in Lich- 
field Cathedral and Winton College, 
gained him so much credit, is now 
nearly ready to fill the large and beau- 
tiful triple lancet windows which oc- 
cupy the north and south ends of the 
two transepis. 

It may perhaps be gratifying to some 
of your antiquarian and masonic rea- 
ders, to be informed, that whilst re- 
cently clearing the plaister which had 
for ages disfigured the Norman arches 
that divide the transepts from the 
side ailes and chapels of St. Mary’s 
Church, the distinguishing marks of 
several of the operative masons who 
were employed in working the stones 
of which the arches are composed, have 
been exhibited; and it is a singular 
fact that some of these marks, though 
made many centuries ago, are similar 
to those used by some of the masons 
of the present day. G. M. 


Mr. Urzan, Oct. 6. 

7 Correspondent **Q.” in your 

Magazine for Sept. p. 197, ex- 
presses a wish to know the maiden 
name of ‘* Abigail Packington, wi- 
dow ;” who, as he finds from the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, had in 
October 1642, the Speaker’s warrant 
for travelling with her servants into 
Holland ; and whom he supposes fo be 
the widow of Sir John Packington. 
It is singular that the writer should 
not have been struck with the omission 
of the title, which she would have had 
as widow of Sir John Packington— 
but the fact is, that she was daughter 
of Heury Sacheverell. of Morley, co. 
Derby, esq. and wife of Humphrey 
Packington, esq. of Chaddesley Cor- 
het, a younger branch of that loyal 
family. This Humphrey died in 1631, 
and she was buried with him at Chad- 
desley Corbet in 1657. 

The Christian name of Lady Pack- 
ington, the daughter of Mr. Humphrey 
Smith, Queen Elizabeth’s silk-mercer, 
was, according to a MS. note by Mr. 
Gough, in his copy of Dr. Nash’s Col- 


lections for Worcestershire (now in 
the Bodleian library), Dorothy. 

Mr. Habington has given her coat 
impaled with Packingion, from a win- 
dow in Hampton Lovet Church (which 
Dr. Nash has copied in vol. i. p. 538), 
but as Mr. Habington was not able to 
assign the quarterings, I beg leave to 
transcribe his account. 


“1, Sable, three fishes in pale Argent, 
on @ chief Or a lion rampant of the First, 
between two ogresses; on the dexter ogress 
a martlet; on the sinister an anchor of the 
chief. Smyth, 

2. Argent, three pales Azure, on a chief 
Gules as many bezants, Donington; sed 
quere [not Dorington as in Nash] *. 

*< 3, Argent, a chevron between three 
mullets Gules [. +++]. 

*¢ 4. As the first.” 


This shield, though broken, is still 
sufficiently perfect to ascertain the ac- 
tual bearings ; and as Mr. Humphrey 
Smith is stated, in Wotton’s Baro- 
netage, to be of a respectable family 
** then living” in Leicestershire, your 
Correspondent will probably be able to 
assign the quarterings, and elucidate 
what the industry of the historian of 
Worcestershire hes left imperfect ; 


which would much gratify 


—=@=— 
Mr. Ursan, Bedford-place, Oct.20. 
N reply to QO. p. 197, I beg to say 
that in Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
vol. ii. p. 184, there is a pedigree of 
Smith, alias Harris, of Withcotet, co. 
Leicester, agreeing in most particulars 
with two to be found in Harl. MSS. 
No. 1080, fol. 37 b. and 38, and No. 
1463, p. 34, by which it would appear 
that John Smith, alias Harris, of With- 
cote, co. Leic. who died 1546, married 
Dorothy, daughter of Richard Cave, of 
Stanford, co. Northampton. Kimber, 
in his Baronetage, calls the husband of 
the said Dorothy, William Smith, alias 
Harris, of Witchcock in Leicestershire, 
esq. This is probably a mistake. Kime 
ber, Baronetage, vol. i. p. 361. 
According to the aforesaid pedigrees 
of his descendants in the British Mu- 
seum, besides nine other children, he 





* Edmondson gives for Donington, York- 
shire, ‘* Paly of six, Ar. and Vert, on a chief 
Gules three mascles of the First; another, 
Bezants.”" 

+ It is from the Visitation by Sampson 
and Vincent, 1619; continued by Sir Tho- 
mas Cave, Bart.—Epit. 
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had one called Erasmus Smith, of Bos- 
worth, placed in the 4th place, but 
called the third son in No. 1080, and 
placed and ealled the fifth in No. 1463, 
where Ambrose is in the 4th place ; 
and another, Ambrose Smith of Lon- 
don, called the fourth son in No. 1980. 
Erasmus is said to have married, as his 
2d wife, Margaret, sister to William 
Cicell, Lord Burghley, and widow of 
Roger Cave; while Ambrose Smith 
married Joane, daughter of John Cooe, 
of Coxall in Essex, by whom he had 
several children, one of whom was Do- 
rothy, wife first to Benedict Barnham, 
Alderman of London, and afterwards 
to Sir John Packington. 

- From this it would seem Lady Pack- 
ington’s name was not Abigail, but 
Dorothy. 

Her husbands are not mentioned in 
No. 1463, and only Benedict Barn- 
ham, and Sir John Packington, in No. 
1080. Quere, what is Kimber’s autho- 
rity for the two subsequent marriages? 
According to Archdall’s Irish Peerage, 
the first Lord Kilmorey’s first wife 
died 1591, and he married 2ndly a 
widow, whose first husband did not 
die till the 30th April, 1627. She was 
Catharine, daughter of John Robinson 
of London, esq. relict of George Hux- 
ley, of Wyrehall in Middlesex, esq. 
and mother of the 2d Viscount Kil- 
morey, and five other children. Yet 
according to Burke’s General Dictio- 
nary, the Ist Viscount died in 1627. 
But if this were correct, as he could 
not marry the said widow before May 
of the same year, he must have be- 
come the father of his six legitimate 
children, by one woman, in eight 
months. Neither could Lady Paking- 
ton have married the second Viscount 
Kilmorey, because Kimber says, Lady 
Pakington’s husband died two years 
after the death of Sir John Pakington, 
consequently in 1627: but Burke says 
the 2d Viscount died in 1653. 

Thomas Earl of Kelly, is said to have 
died unmarried, but the Scotch Com- 

endium does not say when. It must 
ean been before 1651, when his bro- 
ther Alexander was Earl of Kelly. In 
Blore’s Rutlandshire, he mentions, p. 
81, a monument in the north aile of 
the Church of St. Martin, Stanford 
Baron, to the memory of Richard 
Cecill, esq. and Jayne his wife, which 
states, that their daughter Margaret 
“« was first marryed to Roger Cave of 
Stanford, esq. of whom descended Sir 
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Thomas Cave, and after to Ambrose 
Smith, of Bosworth, esquier.” 

If this is to be confided in, the Harl. 
MS. pedigree, No. 1080, above men- 
tioned, must err in stating Margaret to 
be the wife of Erasmus: but which- 
ever it be, no authority seems to call 
Dorothy Smith’s -(afterwards Barn- 
ham’s) father Humphrey Smith, except 
Kimber’s, and the Baronetages which 
have copied him. There was a Hum- 

hry Smith, a first cousin of Ambrose. 

e was not a silkman, but a grocer of 
London, and married Anne, daughter 
of Alderman George Bowles. 

It is hoped thata settlement of these 
discrepancies may not be unattainable. 


Ge 
Memorrs oF THE Roya Navy. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 
HE war with America rendered it 
of course necessary to keep a very 
large naval force in that quarter of the 
Globe, in particular; but the conclu- 
sion of the war with France admitted of 
many of the ships which were paid off, 
and other old ships, being soon sold or 
broken up; the Navy, therefore, was 
now at its highest pitch of greatness, 
both with respect to the number of 
ships, and the amount of their tonnage, 
as will appear by the following table: 
Abstract of the Royal Navy, with its 
ionnage, on the 2d April, 1814. 
Rates, Guns. 
Tat. cc0- 120 to 100 


Tons. 


+ 
7 


4th (Razees) 5 


..Guns not known... 2..... 
Sloops, including Brigs 

registered as Sloops. .285.... 100562 
Brigs, registered as such 14.... 3711 
Bombs 5036 
Fireships 850 
Cutters 3233 
5166 
9102 


1132 


BINED occ cwcacsasna ee 
Hospital Ships.......... 4.... 4343 
Storeships . 10320 
POO OIE. 65. oc00e ss 6.... 6189 
Receiving Ships Q.... 9438 
Yachts, large and small 13.... 2061 


* One of these was building on Lake 
Ontario. 
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Ships and vessels of every 
other sort specified in 
preceding abstracts. ..224,... 31 176 


er 





Total of 57 gunsand 


under..... 1024 


476075 


—— 


General Totals. . 1263 


eee 


901759 

This table presents such a view of 
the Naval force as justly to excite 
astonishment, it being 5 Moot three 
times as great as at the end of the war 
in 1762; not far from double what it 
was at the end of the war in 1783; 
and nearly one half above what it was 
at the peace of 1801. 

In the foregoing table the tonnage 
of the following ships and vessels is 
included by estimation, their actual 
tonnage not being known, viz. 

32 Gunships 2; 6th rates 2; built, 
or then building, on the Lakes in Ca- 
nada. 

Sloops and Brigs 11; small vessels 
31; part of them built or building, as 
above. Receiving ship 1; Hulk 1. 

The 98 gunship mentioned to have 
been building on Lohe Ontario, was fi- 
nished with astonishing dispatch, as she 
was launched in October, only three or 
four months after her keel was laid *. 
The American Government was also 
at this time making great exertions on 
the Lakes, with many local advantages. 

The following ships and vessels were 
building in the King's and Merchants’ 
yards at home and at Bombay, on the 
2d April, and are included in the fore- 
going abstract, viz. 


In King’s In Mer- At Bom- 

Yards. chantsYards. bayt. 

OE IAO BOB 465.000 0<Bisgcccree<® 
a Seer re Sere 
RRR ae eaten 
ae ere pean 0 
Ws 40.54 BO oesseeeees Divdavineoee 
ee rae re reer ree 
Et 2405 B6bkoss cece aacecasacte 
a eee Peach icuees 0 
SE CSE ree 0 
Brig-sloops. 3..... socecBeccceccces + 
MMs os00. Oises pepeeinasaaseed 0 
eS SA eee 
Total. .41 15 10 





* Her timbers were probably converted 
in the woods previously to her keel being 
laid. 

+ Ships built at Bombay are built with 
Teak timber. 
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There were in commission on the 
@d April, 1814, about 150 ships of the 
dine, 160 of 57 guns to frigates inclu- 
sive, and near 400 sloops, of sorts, and 
small véssels: it should, however, be 
observed, that stationary ships employ- 
ed on port-duty are included in this 
statement, and that none of them were 
fit for, or intended hereafter to be made 
sea-going ships. 

1813.—The value of the principal 
articles of unappropriated stores re- 
maining in the magazines at the old 
Dock and Rope-yards, on the 31st De- 
cember, 1813, was as follows ; viz. 


At Deptford........#.592,827 
Woolwich. ......1,624,059f 


Chatham ..... eee 578,146 
Sheerness........ 144,140 
Portsmouth..... - 895,850 


Plymouth ....... 900,257 





Total. .4,735,279§ 

This shews what prodigious maga- 
zines of naval stores were kept up, to 
meet all the exigencies of the service ; 
but the amount of their value, above 
that of the unappropriated stores on the 
3ist Dec. 1801 (2,124,371/.), is in part 
owing to the enhanced prices of tim- 
ber, and timber articles, hemp, and 
many other kinds of stores, and not 
entirely to increased quantities of them. 
1814.—As the sacrifice which the 
French Government was compelled to 
make at the close of the war, in 1814, 
of a very considerable portion of the 
men of war which were at Flushing 
and Antwerp, as well as the stores, 
&c. agreeably to the treaty of Paris, 
would not have taken place to such an 
extent if an English fleet had not, bya 
most vigilant blockade off the mouths 
of the Scheldt||, precluded all egress of 
the large ships, and nearly so of that 
of the frigates, during the last three or 
four years of the war, a particular ac- 
count of that sacrifice, which may be 
considered as a sort of supplemental 
triumph of the British Navy, is here 
iven. When the Commissioners from 
England arrived at Antwerp, in Au- 





¢ Including hemp in hired warehouses, 

§ And at Milford there were stores, 
chiefly timber, to the value of about 50,000/. 
which, or what remained of them, were 
eventually removed to the new Dock-yard 
called Pembroke, being near that town. 

|| This occupied, for a great part of the 
time, between 20 and 30 sail of the line, 
besides frigates, &c. 
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gust, in order to make a division of the 
ships, and naval and oy! stores, 
&c. in conjunction with the Commis- 
sioners from the other powers, they 
found the following ships on the stocks, 
namely, two of 110, two of 80, and 
one of 44 guns, which five ships were 
delivered over to the Dutch, in trust 
for the allies, until the final adjustment 
of the affairs of Europe:—and they 
found the following also on the stocks, 
viz. 


Of 110 guns........2 
4 


80. 


~ 
which were given up to the French, 
by whom the materials used in them 
were publicly advertised for sale in 
August, as they were not to be allowed 
to complete them. There were also 
the following ships at Antwerp, which 
were afloat, and were disposed of as 
follows, viz. 
Delivered over to the Dutch, in trust, 
like the five before mentioned, 
Of 80 guns. ........3 


16....e-eeeceeeel 
Delivered over to the French, 
Of 80 guns. ........3 
RR 
Many of these or ships were 
thogged* ; and only a few of them 
were in good condition, or in a state to 
‘have been then sent to sea. There 
were likewise at Antwerp about 170 
sail of gun-boats, and other craft, the 
greater part of the said vessels in a mi- 
‘serable condition, some afloat, some 
sunk, and some filled with mud—all, 
or great part of which vessels, had 
been provided, in the first instance, 
with a view to the invasion of Eng- 
land. In addition to the ships of the 
line, and frigates already particularized, 
the enemy had at Antwerp two of the 
former class of ships, and one of the 
latter; and at Flushing, one ship of 
the line and two frigates ; which six 
ships, as they had belonged to the 
Dutch before the nation had been sub- 
jugated by France, were restored to 
the sovereign prince (afterwards king) 
of the Netherlands. 
I am not aware that any of the fore- 
going particulars respecting the ships 
at Antwerp and Flushing, have ever 





* The French build their ships so weak 
that they are apt to become hogged in a 
‘short time. Their theory only is good. 
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appeared in print, They are inserted 
here from unquestionable authority +. 
(To be continued.) C. D. 

Erratum.—P, 223, for T. F. Maples, read 
J. F. Maples. 

In allusion to the statement, ‘ The 
Nymphe and Pallas frigates ran aground,” 
&c. p. 5, a Correspondent says, ‘* Now the 
Hon. Captain Charles Leonard Irby, late of 
the Ariadne, arrived in December last in the 
Genoa, which he commanded, bringing home 
the remains of her much-lamented Captain 
Walter Bathurst, who fell so nobly at the 
battle of Navarino.”’ 

— 3--— 

Mr. Urban, Stamford, Oct. 19. 
HAVE read with interest your 
articles respecting poor Hampden, 

pp: 125, 197, and having been lately 
at Great Hampden, Bucks, I took 
down his affectionate inscription to his 
wife’s memory, ona monument on the 
south side of the chancel, as well as 
the date, &c. of four brasses on the 
Church floor, herewith sent. 


Hampden Monuments, 

John Hampden, Lord of the Maner of 
Great Hampden (and Eliz. his wife), died 
23 August, 1496. 

Sir John Hampden, knt. (and Eliz. his 
wife) died 22 Dec. 1553. 

Griffith Hampden and Anne his wife. 
He died 27 Oct. 1591. She died Dec. 1594. 

William Hampden, Lord of Great Hamp- 
den, sonn and “ of Griffith Hampden 
and Anne his wife ; which William departed 
this life ye 2d day of April, 1597. 

To the eternal memory of the truely vir- 
tuous and pious Elizabeth Hampden, wife 
of John Hampden, of Great Hampden, 
Esquier, sole daughter and heire of Edmund 
Symeon, of Pyrton in y€ county of Oxon, 
esq. y® tender mother of an happy offspring 
in 9 hopefull children. In her pilgrimage 
the staie and comfort of her neighbors, the 
joye and glorye of a well ordered family, 
the delight and happiness of tender parents, 
but a crown of blessings to a husband ; in a 
wife to all an eternall pattern of goodnes 
and cause of joye, whilst shee was in her 
dissolution a losse invaluable to, each, yet 
herselfe blesst, and they fully recompenc’d 
in her translation from a tabernacle of claye, 
and fellowshipp with mortalls in a celestial 
mansion, and communion with a Deity, the 
20th day of August, 1634. ‘John Hamp- 
den, her sorrowfull husband; in perpetual 
testimony of his conjugall love, hath dedi- 
cated this monument. 


Yours, &c. Ww. Hopkinson. 





+ Several ships were sunk at Antwerp 
during the bombardment by the English, 
under General Sir Thomas Graham, ia 
March 1814. 
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Saint Cuthbert: with an Account of the state 
in which his Remains were found upon the 
opening of his Tomb in Durham Cathe- 
dral, in the year MDCCCXXVII. By 
James Raine, M.A. Rector of Meldon, 
&c. Ato, pp. 232. Plates. 


AN investigation of the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert at Durham took place on the 
17th of May, 1827, in the presence of 
several of the clergy belonging to the 
Cathedral : and probably no similar re- 
search was ever rewarded by more 
curious discoveries. The event was 
briefly noticed in our last volume, Part 
i. p. 629; but Mr. Raine has obliged 
the antiquarian world with a most co- 
pious and satisfactory volume, both in 
point of verbal description and gra- 
phical representation. 

The author begins his volume with 
a brief account of the see of Lindis- 
farne from the period of its establish- 
ment, and concisely notices the five 
Bishops who preceded Saint Cuthbert. 
He then proceeds to the life of the 
Saint himself. But, before we notice 
this, we shall make a few prefatory 
remarks. 

Whatever may be the opinions 
of statesmen, lawyers, and_ political 
economists, the purest and the most 
single-minded idolators of Mammon 
ever known, it is most certain that 
they who in former ages worshipped 
God, brought Mammon along with 
them in a state of servitude, and full as 
useful under their barbarism as if he 
had been a master. There is no de- 
nial of the fact, that the monastic 
system laid the foundation of additional 
towns, and the cultivation of wastes, 
and of course that one idle monk made 
two productive labourers. For it is to 
be recollected, that in barbarous ages 
the surplus of an unemployed popula- 
“tion becomes a mercenary brigade of 
soldiers, under any rapacious chieftain 
who will chuse to employ them, ora 

ang of banditti. In an age of know- 
edge, such ascetical reformers as monks 
are not wanted, and such lawless sol- 
diers as feudal mercenaries or professed 
robbers not to be tolerated; but an- 
ciently the former were far the feast 
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evil of the two, inasmuch as being op- 
posed to systems of violence, they dif- 
fused humanity and philanthropyamong 
barbarians. In short, Monachism con- 
ferred great benefit upon the posterity 
of their contemporaries, though the 
advantage was far unequal to the pos- 
sible and probable action of ouhent 
civilization, for the best of reasons, 
that the latter cannot be effected with- 
out the dispersion of useful knowledge. 
Religion without profane knowledge, 
is medicine without drugs. It pro- 
fesses to cure by charms alone, and to 
set broken bones by repeating a few 
lines of jargon. It can only act upon 
savages through the aid of superstition ; 
it forms only ignorant devotion: but, if 
knowledge 4 substituted for supersti- 
tion, it creates enlightened piety. Such 
a state of things was, however, im- 
practicable under a state of national 
defence in the feudal form. The power 
of law could never be such, that a 
man with a long stick and a crown at 
the head of it, could intimidate a mili- 
tary ruffian ; nor a nobleman be secure 
of respect and subordination without a 
long train of vassal warriors, and a 
willingness ‘‘ to show fight” at all 
times and upon all occasions. The 
ultimate dispersion of property, how- 
ever, among the inferior orders, and 
the indispensable necessity of peace 
and security to commercial avocations, 
have rendered the whole population 
sensible that protection must extend 
to all ranks; and when the military 
became stipendiaries only of the crown, 
and their maintenance to be derived 
from taxes, then it also became evident 
that the latter could solely be made 
productive under a pacific internal state. 
Such a happy modern condition of 
things has caused opinions to be formed 
concerning ancient times, upon very 
unfair comparisons, whereas those 
times, in reference to existing circum- 
stances, might be as good as those 
circumstances permitted. 

To apply these premises to the sub- 
ject before us:—a devotee, who now 
would have been set down for a mere 
ranting enthusiast, was the means of 
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founding a noble see and city, and 
gradually civilizing a wide extent of 
barbarous country. This man was 
Cuthbert. 

It was not to be borne by the grati- 
tude of his amply endowed successors, 
that he should not be descended of 
royal blood; and, as all Welshmen who 
claim pedigree are descended from one 
or other of their princes, so was this 
mode one among others of embellish- 
ment. Generals, as Arthur, were ab- 
solute heroes; clever mechanics, as 
Merlin, were conjurors; and austere 
devotees, as Cuthbert, wereSaints. We 
have more than once had occasion to 
observe, that biography was written in 
those zras not for the purpose of re- 
cording facts, but, like epitaphs, pufls, 
and peerages, for the sake of elevating 
the subject; and, under the ignorance 
and superstition of the times, the ex- 
traordinary and the miraculous were 
deemed credible. In those barbarous, 
immoral days, in a ruffian-like state of 
society, a good man might however be 
justly deemed a light which shone be- 
fore men. That he was a man of fa- 
mily contemporaries do not say, only 
that 

‘¢ In the year 652 Cuthbert was but a 
youth, that he was but a shepherd in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Melrose, or at 
least that he dwelt at no great distance from 
the monastery, and that he for reasons satis- 
factory to himself, about that period devoted 
himself to a religious life.” P. 17. 

In modern times no one would turn 
monk for the purpose of leading a 
peaceable life, because it is not neces- 
sary; but in the days of Cuthbert, 
there were no other means of effecting 
such a desire. Fortunately for Cuth- 
bert, he had acquired such an esteem 
through his simplicity and excellent 
disposition, ‘as an Israelite indeed 
in whom there was no guile,” in the 
opinions of Eata, Bishop and Abbot of 
Lindisfarne, and Boisilus, Prior of 
Melrose, that he obtained admission as 
a monk, and subsequent ordination as 
a divine from the pure merit of his 
chayacter. Both Cuthbert, and his 
patron Boisil, were seized with a pesti- 
lential distemper. The latter died; but 
Cuthbert, being the younger man, re- 
covered, and succeeded Boisil in the 
priory of Melrose. Boisil, conscious 
of his approaching dissolution, says, 
“* As to myself, 1 must die, and that 
soon, and therefore I would have you 
to learn, as long as J am able to teach.” 


Cuthbert’s answer was, “* What is there 
which it would be advisable for me to 
read, that would occupy me for a 
week?” ‘* John the Evangelist,” re- 
plied his master; ‘my copy of the 
book is stitched in seven divisions, one 
of which we may, by the help of God, 
read every day.” The task was under- 
taken, and no sooner was it finished 
than Boisil died, leaving behind him 
a distinct prophecy, that Cuthbert 
should in process of time be elevated 
to the episcopal chair. 

*© Notitia Eiemeess lux est anima- 
rum,” was a contemporary proverb. 
But reading in those days, when books 
were only to be obtained to the num- 
ber of one, two, three, or four, in a 
whole life, frequently implied getting 
by heart biblical on | religious works. 

hat useful- knowledge, derived from 
intercourse with the world, was deem- 
ed a sure road to eternal condemna- 
tion; for in some old Rhythmi Veteres 
de Vita Monastic, it is said, 


*€ Sanctus is hodie putatur 

Qui nunc minus inquinatur 
Malis et criminibus. 

Formam Vite si requiris, 

Non hance queras jam in viris 
Sed in voluminilus.” 


As to the prophecy concerning the 
future bishopric, it is a proof of Cuth- 
bert’s excellent sense, that he never 
said one word about it until it was ful- 
filled, though it might have excited 
hope, and increased his happiness, for 
it was another maxim of his times, 
that 


‘¢ Fortissima Spes beatificat res,” 


In the year 664 Cuthbert quitted 
Melrose, and became Prior of Lindis- 
farne. 


‘¢ Here, according to Bede, his acts of 
mortification were more frequent, and his 
humility became daily more and more mani- 
fest.” P. 20. 


Humility was deemed in Cuth- 
bert’s days an agent of power and suc- 
cess. It was a proverb, that 

*© Humilis homo triumphat in domo.” 


‘¢ He never celebrated the solemnity of 
the Last Supper without bursting into tears ; 
and it seemed to be his wish to excite a re- 
ligious feeling in his congregation, not by 
his words, but by the internal agitation 
under which he laboured—not by the voice 
of music, but by groans. His dress was 
simple, remarkable neither for its cleanli- 
ness, nor the contrary. There was in the 
monastery no robe either of a diversified or 
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an expensive colour. The material was 
wool, and it was in its undyed state.” P. 20, 
All this was in excellent keeping, 
for 
*¢ Bene orat, qui corde plorat ;”” 


and though 


*¢ Bonum est laborare manibus, 
Melius orare cum fletibus.” 


It was also, according to rule, to 

have a dress of undyed wool. 
“¢ Habens vestitum et victum 
Ut fert Apostoli dictum 
Nihil queeras amplius. 
De coiore ne causeris, 
Si sit vilis, tunc leteris, 
Et sic eris sobrius.” 

After twelve years, Cuthbert resolved 
to complete his advances to perfection 
by turning Anchoret; and first com- 
menced by a solitary residence near 
Lindisfarne, from whence he removed 
to a more inaccessible spot, Farne 
Island. 

*¢ Bede and Symeon minutely describe 
the humble dwelling of the Anchorite. The 
building, if it could be so called, was of a 
circular shape, four or five perches in dia- 
meter. Its wall, constructed of unhewn 
stones and turf, was not much higher than 
a full grown man, but a considerable height 
had been gained within by excavation. The 
roof was composed of unhewn timber, covered 
with the long coarse grass which grows 
upon the island. A slight partition divided 
the building, and separated an oratory from 
the general place of residence. [It was 
purposely concealed among the rocks.] This 
structure stood at a little distance from the 
margin of the sea. In the mouth of the 
little harbour, Cuthbert erected another and 
a larger mansion, for the temporary residence 
of those who should visit the island from 
motives of devotion.” P. 23. 

Here Cuthbert performed many mi- 
racles, but of these we shall pruden- 
tially say nothing. 

During his residence in the island, 
Cuthbert, though he washed other 
people’s feet, seldom however washed 
his own; and Mr. Raine says, 

** He had so far withdrawn his mind from 
his body, that the latter, as far as cleanli- 
ness was concerned, must have been not un- 
frequently in a woeful plight. According 
to Bede, it often happened that his sandals, 
or whatever they were, which he wore upon 
his feet, were not removed from one Easter 
to another, and the filth which they must 
of course have contracted during the year 
would not have been disturbed even then, 
had it not been to commemorate the wash- 
ing of feet recorded in the Gospel.” P. 26. 


Mr. Raine here observes, that this 
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falls far short of the filthiness of Bar- 
tholomew, a hermit, who sojourned 
upon the island at a later period. The 
fact is, that Cuthbert had adopted an 
anchoretical life, according to the prin- 
ciples in the ‘ Instructio perbrevis 
pro Novitiis,” 

‘¢ Fuge, tace cum Arsenio, 

Sede solus cum Machario ;” 
and cleanliness was not of moment; 
for, says Presbyter Wippo in apology 
for dirty faces, under the word Im- 
mundilia, 
** Non est culpa gravis quevis pollutio car- 

bIs. 

Cuthbert having thus highly gra- 
duated in Monachism, being the Senior 
Wrangler and Medallist of Ascetics, 
was after nine years elected Bishop of 
Hexham. It came upon him like a 
vision of the Gorgon’s head ; he was 
petrified into an ‘* immobile saxum,” 
and was only disenchanted by a visit 
from King Egfrid, whoupon his bended 
knee solicited him to relax his ‘* Nolo 
Episcopari.”” 

The Episcopate was filled by him in 
a most exemplary manner; butafter two 
ong finding the approach of death, 

e returned again to his ‘* Anker- 
house”’ in Farne, on Feb. 27, and died 
on the 20th of March. For five days 
he had subsisted only by sucking an 
onion. In the directions for his fune- 
ral, he shows that he had not been in- 
susceptible of the tender passions, for, 
respecting a certain linen cloth, he 
says, ‘* out of affection to its donor, 
Verca the Abbess, I have kept it for 
my winding-sheet” (p. 29). He de- 
sires, with that good sense which he 
seems to have possessed through life, 
to be buried upon the island, because 
‘‘as he was notoriously a servant of 
Christ, culprits of every kind would 
flock to his tomb, and give much 
trouble to the Church, by compelling 
it to intercede in their behalf with the 
potentates of the world”’ (p. 31). We 
shall end our present. notice with an 
extract concerning his last moments, 
which shows the origin of the See of 
Durham, and the ancient use of tele- 
graphic signals. 


«* Cuthbert spoke but few words; these 
however were strong and pointed; and after 
insisting upon peace, humility, unanimity 
in counsel, hospitality, and an abhorrence of 
those who departed from Catholic unity, 
who observed not Easter at its proper time, 
or who led wicked lives—he gave the me- 
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morable' command with reference to his 
body, to which Durham and its splendid 
endowments exclusively owe their origin. 

*¢ Know and remember, said he to Here- 
frid, that if necessity shall ever compel you 
out of two misfortunes to choose one, | 
had much rather that you would dig up my 
bones from their grave, ard, taking them 
with you, sojourn where God shall provide, 
than that you should, on any account, con- 
sent to the iniquity of schismatics, and put 
your necks under their yoke. 

*¢ We shall hereafter see that this com- 
mand was literally obeyed ; but it was not in 
consequence of the setting in of heterodoxy 
at Lindisfarne, but from motives of personal 
safety, that the Monks ultimately fled with 
the bones of the Saint. 

«* Cuthbert’s concluding words were few, 
and much interrupted by the bodily pains 
under which he was sinking ; and after lin- 
gering till midnight, when he received the 

crament of the Lord’s Supper, he breathed 
his last, with outstretched hands, and eyes 
firmly fixed on heaven.” 

‘© Herefrid lost no time in communicat- 
ing the death of Cuthbert to the brethren, 
who were without upon the Island, and 
straightway one of them, according to ap- 

ointment, went with a lighted torch in each 
Rand to an eminence, and by this means 
communicated the sad event to the brethren 
at Lindisfarne, who understood the signal, 
and speedily assembled themselves in prayer.” 
Pp. 31, 82. 
(To be continued.) 


Hunter’s South Yorkshire. 
(Concluded from page 237.) 
UNDER Armthorpe we have a 


good specimen of a church, which 
may, from the evidence of Domesday, 
be justly deemed Anglo-Saxon. 

irnuin, the priest, is mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey, and from that 
circumstance we deduce the antiquity 
of this chapel to Sandal. 

*¢ The church of Armthorpe, dedicated to 
St. Mary, is a small building of one pace 
with two bells hanging in a kind of pent- 
house on the roof. It is a fair specimen of 
what the original churches of the smaller 
country parishes must have been. No 
chantry was ever founded in it, and not 
even a tower has been added to the original 
design. This is the only instance of a 
church without a tower in the deanery.” 
P, 89. 

At Edlington are two remains of 
very remote antiquity. One called 
Blow Hall, consists of a conical pile of 
unhewn stones, said formerly to have 
contained inferior apartments. The 
other, called the Double Dyke, is a 
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bank of earth resembling Wansdike, 
composed of earth and stone, about 
three feet in height and breadth, said 
by tradition to have been a boundary 
marking the division of the estate be- 
tween two sisters. The former we 
conceive to have been a cairn, and the 
latter (whoever were the parties) the 
limit line of an estate. The place is 
certainly one of great antiquity, for 
Edlington is only a corruption of 
wpeling tun, the town of the Athe- 
ling*, a generic term for the younger 
ofispring of the Royal Saxon eeais 
and the population ts for the most part 
collected in a small village, near Lhe 
church, where, till within these few 
years, there was a hall, the residence 
of its Lords. P. 90. 

Our readers need not be reminded 
that the name Edlington, the Lord’s 
seat, near the church (or Bell House), 
and the heart of the village adjacent, 
are characteristics of the residence of 
Anglo-Saxon Thanes, who, to judge 
from the earlier remains, very probably 
succeeded some eminent Britons. Mr. 
Hunter presumes that the church was 
founded by Malger, a subinfeudist, 
mentioned in Domesday. As this 
church is curious, we shall give Mr. 
Hunter’s description of it. 

‘¢ The original church of Edlington was a 
small nave, and still smaller chancel. The 
principal entrance was on the south side, 
where the doorway still remains entire, with 
a double zig-zag moulding within a second, 
of the bird’s head and beak, so common in 
our earliest churches. These mouldings 
are continued to the ground. Over all is a 
circular arch, decorated with ornamented 
roundels. There is an ancient window in 
the south wall with circular top, the side 
pillars having ornaments of rather an un- 
usual kind. At the springing of the roof is 
a series of heads, carved in the rudest style. 
A circular arch with the zig-zag ornament, 
springing from two short and massy co- 
lumns, which rest, not on the ground, but 
on a mis-shapen block of stone, separates 
the nave from the chancel.” P. 95. 


From very ancient churches we now 
come to castles ; and highly gratified 
are we in having seen an account, by 
Mr. Hunter, most elaborately and lu- 
minously written, of the celebrated 
remain of Coningsborough. We think 
it necessary to make some prefatory 
remarks. 

Topographers, more especially art- 
ists, very little versed in our early anti- 





* See Ducange, v. Atheling. 
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quities, always ride two hobbies ; one, 
that few or no castles are mentioned 
in Domesday, wherefore there were, 
they say, few or no Anglo-Saxon cas- 
tles; the other, that Gundulf was a 
great. builder of castles, in the time of 
the first William, and therefore all 
castles are of his zra. Now both these 
positions are inadmissible. 

As to Domesday Book, we observe, 
in imine, that Tamworth is known to 
have had a castle, built by Elfieda, 
lady of the Mercians, anno 913 (Sax. 
Chron.) and yet no Tamworth is men- 
tioned in Domesday. Other instances 
of omission might be adduced, but we 
decline the task, because we shall op- 
pose to the Norman Survey the equal 
authority of the Saxon Chronicle. 

Upon a perusal on purpose of that 
valuable historical record, we are led 
to infer that the Britons having fled to 
the Roman stations, such Roman 
places are distinguished by the ¢ermi- 
nals casttr, earthworks, by peycen 
(for Alfred’s earthwork at Athelingay 
is called mopreycenum), both earth- 
works and castles, by Zepeope, and 
castles accompanied with towns, by 
burgs. We do not say that the two 
last terms were always so definitely 
used, as not to offer any exception, but 
what they have generally the appro- 
priate discriminations given above. As 
to the word castle, we have found no 
instance of it before the Norman era. 
Only ten years before the conquest 
(anno 1066), Griffin’s Castle in North 
Wales is called [Teheolo,* but Lay- 
tele does not, we believe, occur till 
1075, and under the same year appears 
a phrase, which seems to indicate that 
the term Castle-men was limited to 
the Norman soldiers in garrisons. We 
think so from the following passage. 
William was in Normandy, and dur- 
ing his absence a conspiracy was form- 
ed against him by certain Earls, who 
were baffled by pa cayvel-men pe pa- 
pon on Englante, and eac > landrole. 
The words, who were in England (the 
King being abroad), we conceive to 
have been used in discrimination of 
the Nermans from the land-fole. We 
also presume that the Latin word cas- 
tellum was not anglicised into castle, 
at least very rarely before the comin 
of the Normans, who possibly adage’ 





* Observatio-custodia, (Lye,) probably 
therefore an exploratory fortress. 
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it to separate it from the more loose 
term burg, which seems to have im- 
plied both town and castle, or a mere 
walled town. 

It has further been assumed that the 
Saxon castle merely implied some 
wooden or temporary trifling fabric, 
by no means answering to the idea of 
a castle. To this opinion we annex 
no credit whatever, for, upon a labo- 
rious comparison of the authentic his- 
tory of burghs, said to have been cas- 
tellated by the Anglo-Saxons, with 
the still existing local characteristics, 
we have found them to be keeps placed 
upon tumuli; the Normans, where 
they did not adopt the Anglo-Saxon 
site, building their keeps upon level 
ground. Many Anglo-Saxon castles 
were founded during the reign of Ed- 
ward the elder, and either a moles 
egeste terre, or a natural hill, was the 
site of all the keeps. Indeed the Bri- 
tish castles in Cornwall, Trematon, 
Launceston, &c. have the same eleva- 
tions and steep ascents in front by steps. 
As to the Saxons not building castles, 
it is absurd; for in the year 547, Ida 
built Beblanlurh, which, the Chroni- 
cle informs us, was first surrounded 
with a hedge, *‘ mid hegge becyned,” 
and afterwards with a wall; Ina built 
Taunton, &c. and so de ceteris. 

In short, we infer that wherever 
we see a keep raised upon an artificial 
elevation, that in such a place there 
was a British or Anglo-Saxon castle, 
at least originally; and we have not 
found such an occurrence in any place, 
where our opinion has not been sup- 
ported directly or indirectly by history. 
Indeed the Normans appear to have 
cared little about throwing up mounts, 
because they are not frequent append- 
ages to castles, of their sole undisputed 
foundation. 

We shall now enumerate the castles 
or fortified towns mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle. These are Bam- 
fleet (or Limme), Sumurtun, Tantun, 
Scergeate, Bricga, Tamweorthige, Stef- 
ford, Eadesbyrig, Weeringwie, Cerie- 
byrig, Weardbyrig, Rumeof, Brecenan- 
mere, Derby (which had gates), Athe- 
lingay (an earthwork), Badecanwyll, 
Bebbanburch, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Cyricburg, Rochester, Temesford, Wig- 
ingamere, Canterbury, Hertford, Wi- 
tam, Maldune, Colchester, Stanford, 
Snotingaham, Thalwal, Manigeeaster, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, Tofeccaster.— 
We do not, to save room, add the mo- 
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dern names; and for the same cause, 
we have wholly, with an exception or 
two, omitted places with the termina- 
tion, of cester; and if it be objected, 
that here and there we have mention- 
ed places which had only earthworks, 
we observe that towns, whose names 
terminate in burh or bury, were forti- 
fied, and were so denominated before 
the Norman era, without making any 
show in history. In short, we hold 
the presumptions that there were no 
castles, except those mentioned in 
Domesday, and that all the more an- 
cient are of the age of Gundulf, and 
so forth, to be palpable violations of 
history. We could make out our case 
far better, if we had room and leisure 
for details. In point of fact, if such 
presumptions were true, there is nei- 
ther faith in history, nor in the local 
evidence of existing remains; and it is 
certainly very unhistorical and bad 
writing to make Domesday the arbiter 
of facts, which it was not its professed 
province to notice, or make Gundulf 
the author of a fashion which existed 
long before his era. It should also be 
remembered, that to establish positions, 
the very first step necessary is to over- 
throw opposing evidence. 

We therefore state it as our belief, 
that the erection of a keep upon an ar- 
tificial tumulus is an hecteat, not 
a Norman fashion. Dudley Castle is 
mentioned in Domesday, and that has 
a keep upon a tumulus ; so also War- 
wick, Tamworth, &c. &c. mentioned 
in the Saxon Chronicle. At the same 
time the Anglo-Saxons omitted the 
tumulus, where they had the advan- 
tage of placing the See upon a natu- 
ral hill, or the steep or scarped edge of 
a precipitous ee Set Ve could 
prove these positions by numerous au- 
thorities, but no one is better than the 
instance before us, viz. 


ConINGSBOROUGH. 


Mr. Hunter shows that both Bede 
and the Saxon Chronicle indirectly 
support the story of Jeffrey of Mon- 
mouth, that there was here a fortress, 
called Caer-conan, before the Saxens 
obtained a settlement in Britain. No 
Caer-conan occurs in Nennius, or the 
known lists of British cities ; but, sup- 
posing it to be correct, we beg leave 
10 offer an emendation of the opinion 
that the prefix Caer applied to mere 
earthworks. Archbishop Usher says, 
inter alta, “* Ut quem admodum He. 
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brei 4p murum et mp urbem vocant; 
ita Britannis vox non absimilis, Cair 
et MENIA et URBEM MNIBUS CINC- 
TAM denotet. Cujus vocabuli origi- 
nem etiam in magn4 Cairo Hgypti ob- 
servant nonnulli, et in ips’ quoque 
Carthagine, quam Carthadam acetam 
scribit Solinus, quod Pheenicum ore ex- 
primit civitatem novam.” . (Brit. Ec- 
cles. Antiq. p. 36, ed. fol.) According 
to this authority, Caer was applied to 
places which were walled; and not 
only is it supported by etymology, but 
by the antiquities and names of the 
metropolitical cities, of which it was 
the prefix. And what reason is there 
for limiting even British remains to 
earthworks only ; when the orator Eu- 
menius informs us, that at the rebuild- 
ing of Autun by the father of Constan- 
tine the Great, the chief part of the 
workmen came from Britain, ** which 
abounded with the best builders” 
(Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, i. 25), and 
Gildas says, that this island was ‘‘ bis 
denis bisque quaternis civitatibus ac 
nonnullis Castellis, murorum, turrium 
serratarum, porlarum, domorumque 
(quorum culmina minaci proceritate 
porrecta in edito forti compage pange- 
bantur) molitionibus non improbabi- 
liter instructis decorata.” (XV Scrip- 
tores, p. i.) We mention these pas- 
sages in particular, because Mr. Hun- 
ter considers the original castle of Co- 
ningsborough to have been an earthern 
fortress in which no hammer ever was 
raised. It was very natural that Mr. 
Hunter should sanction this opinion, 
because the local remains of this 
country have been chiefly treated by 
superficial artists, who in utter defi- 
ance of all evidence, because they were 
ignorant of it, have swept away every 
thing before them with Bisconsten and 
Gundulf, and with the positiveness 
and pedantry attaching, as Pinkerton 
says, to “a (ittle learning ;” in conse- 
quence of which pertinacity they have 
established a prejudice similar to that 
of ‘* no wolves in England after so and 
so,” a gross untruth. In fact, there is 
a Roman castle at Colchester, and 
British ones at Trer-caeri, &c. &c. No 
prejudice whatever can convert them 
into Gundulf keeps. We would not 
even say that the other parts of the 
castle at Coningsborough (differing 
from the keep, which is of squared 
stones,) are not Roman British, for 
certain it is that the stones are of all 
figures, without any regularity or dis- 
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tinctness in the courses; and such is 
the style of the walls of Preneste (see 
Palladio, |. i. c. 7). In fact the Ro- 
manized Britons built houses, temples, 
courts, and market places, in their 
towns, and adorned them with porti- 
coes, galleries, baths, and saloons, mo- 
saick pavements, and every Roman 
improvement. (Turner, i. 223.) 

1f we have Roman remains of build- 
ing in this island, why may we not 
have some also of their successors, the 
Romanized Britons and Anglo-Saxons? 
Why are all the antiquities of this is- 
land, prior to Domesday and Gundulf, 
to be confined to earthworks? Is not 
the round arch style debased Roman ; 
and could not remains have been there- 
fore easily worked up with the Nor- 
man style with little or no conspicu- 
ous difference? 


Having thus endeavoured to remove 
what we hold to be an unfounded pre- 
judice, we shall give Mr. Hunter's 
description of the site of Coningsbo- 
rough : 

** But there is something at Coningsho- 
rough of higher antiquity than the keep ; 
and that is the earthworks which form the 
basis of the keep and of the walls, by which 
the court-yard of the castle are surrounded. 
These works, when they are contemplated 
with every thing of masonry removed, are 
seen to be of the same construction with the 
works at Bradfield, Wincobank, Mexbo- 
rough, and Laughton. There is an area, 
approaching in form to an ellipse, on a na- 
tural eminence, surrounded by a mound, and 
a conical tumulus near one of the foci. To 
the zra to which these works are to be re- 
ferred, must be referred also, what I would 
call the original castle of Coningsborough, 
an earthen fortress in which no hammer was 
ever raised, What that cra was has never 
yet been determined, but they may have 
been forgotten fortresses, raised originally 
for the protection of the Northumbrian, or 
perhaps the Brigantian frontier. And this, 
it may be observed, agrees well with the 
supposed early consequence of Coningsbo- 
rough.—The age of the keep, and the age 
of Coningsborough, are two quite different 
questions. The structure of the keep is un- 
doubtedly full of curiosity and wonder.” 


Here Mr. Hunter, by the caution 
which he uses, respecting any thing 
beyond earthworks being possibly Bri- 
tish, yields to the Norman bugbear, 
which sciolists have introduced. We 
have studied antiquities for nearly forty 
years, and have more than once no- 
ticed self-complacent artists and guide- 
makers sketching or cicerone-ing cas- 
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tles. Upon asking them what they 
thought of the building —“Oh! Gun- 
dulph, Sir! Rochester Castle, Sir!” as 
if Gundulph had been proved the in- 
ventor of a fashion, not a copyist or 
improver. As to Coningsborough, we 
beg leave to observe that the plan is 
decidedly Roman-British, for we find 
that the forts of Justinian consisted 
only of a stone or brick tower in the 
midst of a square or circular area, sur- 
rounded bya wall and ditch. (Encycl. 
of Antiq. i. 79.) The real truth is, 
that the Norman and earlier British 
and Anglo-Saxon castles are only co- 
pies of ancient Greek castles with in- 
considerable variations, as any one 
may see, from the Macedonian coin, 
engraved in the Encyclopedia from 
Dr. Clarke, and the fortresses in the 
new edition of Stuart’s Athens, re- 
cently reviewed by us. Moreover, the 
base of the keep of Coningsborough 
declines upwards, i.e. pyramidal or co- 
nical, the distinguishing form of Roman 
towers. Besides Coningsborough was 
(to use Norman terms) an honor long 
before the Norman times; and could 
it be a caput Laronie without a grand 
residence? especially as we know that 
churches were indispensable annexa- 
tions to the seats of Anglo-Saxon 
Thanes; that the honour formed only 
one immense parish, and the church 
is described by Mr. Hunter as a fabric, 

«Still, as to its great features, Saxon, 
and still exhibiting proof that it was not an 
edifice designed for the inhabitants of some 
small and obscure manor, but where space 
was required, and expence not much regard- 
ed. We have also within it a very perfect 
Saxon tomb, classing in its sculptures with 
the crosses at Bakewell and Sandbach, and 
the sculptured stones at Dewsbury. But 
the church at Coningsborough is the mother 
of the three churches mentioned with it in 
the Domesday Survey, for they are spoken 
of in a grant to the Priory of Lewes, soon 
after the date of that survey, as appendicia 
to the church of Coningsborough; from 
which it is an obvious and natural inference, 
that, at the foundation of the church of 
Coningsborough, the whole of the fee form- 
ed but one great parish. On the whole, 
the foundation of a church at Coningsbo- 
rough can scarcely be referred to a period 
later than the time of King Alfred, and the 
church may be regarded as the elder daugh- 
ter of the great mother of churches through- 
out the vale of Doncaster.”’ P. 99. 


Of course, the incorrigible Gundul- 
phians will have it that the lord of a 
great fee built a fine stone church, but 
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chose to live himself in a wooden hut. 
The absurdity is not only glaring, but 
has to encounter a still more formida- 
ble objection. Corfe Castle is known 
to have been an Anglo-Saxon residence 
of a Queen Dowager (Elfrida, Queen 
of Edgar) ; and it assimilated in ground- 
plan and style to this of Coningsbo- 
rough. This we shall show in detail. 

Conincssoroucn. The site is a 
natural eminence, of which the upper 
part, a local surface of three roods and 
two perches, is completely encircled 
by the outer wall. p. 101.— Corre 
CasTLe has precisely a similar charac- 
ter, as may be seen by the representa- 
tion of it in the illustrative plates of 
the Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 

KoninesporoucH. ‘The only en- 
trance to the castle was by a bridge 
thrown across a ravine at the base. 
—Corre Cast Lz has precisely a simi- 
lar entrance. (So also Newton Castle.) 

ConincssoroucuH. On the north 
side is the river. The hill is very steep, 
and even precipitous ; and the walls of 
the castle are placed so exactly on the 
very verge, that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to walk round the walls on that 
side, or to find between the castle and 
the river a position, from which to ob- 
tain a north view of the keep. On the 
south and east, trenches have been cut 
round the base of the hill, which ap- 
pear to have been originally intended 
to contain water. p. 101. — Corre- 
Castie. In the same manner the 
eminence upon which the castle stands 
is peninsulated by a river, running 
round the base, and the walls of the 
castle area stand upon the very verge 
of the slope. 

Conrncssorovuen. The exterior 
wall had a very strong tower at the 
angle, parallel with the keep. p.102. 
—Corre-CasTve had a pre-eminent 
tower, in exactly the same situation. 

ConiINGsborouGH had in the wall 
two close adjacent towers, midway 
between the entrance and the above 
angular tower. p. 102, plan.—Corre- 
CasTLe had a groupe of towers in the 
very samie situation. 

ConitncssorovuGcH. The entrance 
to the castle area is by a winding way 
about ten feet wide, and carefully de- 
fended. p. 102.—Corrs Caste. The 
road beyond the bridge turns short off 
at right angles, and is within reach of 
imielties. It was a Roman plan to carry 
the roads under the propugnacula mu- 
rorum. See Alberti. 

Conincssoroucu, Whenthe area 


is gained, we perceive at once the whole 
extent, and the keep is seen rising ma- 
jestically at the further extremity. p. 
402.—Corrg Caste. The same cir- 
cumstance attaches to Corfe, where the 
keep stands upon an inner eminence, 
commanding the ballium or area. 

ConinGsporouGcH. The wall was 
strengthened by several round towers, 
and on the north side were several 
apartments. But with the exception 
of the keep, which we shall find to 
have been ill adapted to the purpose, 
there appears to have been no prepara- 
tion for the residence of any consi- 
derable number of persons. p. 102. 
—Corre Castres. The wall of Corfe 
has similar towers, and there are no 
apparent places of residence out of the 
keep. We presume that the deficiency 
of such dwellings was made up by the 
interior of the towers being devoted 
to this purpose, so far as concerned the 
permanent inhabitants. 

NewrTon CasT Leg, near Sturminster, 
is another authentic Anglo-Saxon for- 
tress; for it was given by name, as 
Newton Castle, to Glastonbury Abbey, 
by Edmund Ironside (Dugd. Monast. 
i. 10, old edit.); and it adjoins Stur- 
minster, a iown mentioned in Alfred’s 
Will. It has similar characteristics to 
Coningsborough and Corfe; for it 
stands on an eminence, surrounded by 
a high vallum and deep ditch, except 
on the side of the precipice. On the 
centre of the top was a small keep, and 
as at Coningsborough and Corfe, it 
was joined to the town by a bridge. 

Conceiving the Gundulfians to be 
French-revolutionists, anarchists, and 
atheists in castellation, we have thus 
endeavoured to impede the extension 
of their de-Britonizing and de-Saxon- 
izing faction, and idolatrous apotheosis 
of their Buonaparte, Gundulf. 

In closing this subject, we beg it, 
however, to be distinctly understood 
that we do not deny the majority of 
castles to have been Norman. All we 
mean to say is, that there is no proof 
whatever of Gundulf’s having invented 
his system of castellation, and that the 
utmost which can be assumed of it, is 
improvement. 

We have only further yoom to assure 
Mr. Hunter, that we leave his work 
with reluctance, and that we conceive 
great praise to be his just due, because 
he has given much interest to the dry 
materials of topography, by taste, acu- 
men, and ability. 
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A Practical View of the present State of 
Slavery in the West Indies, &c. &c. By 
Alex. Barclay, lately and for twenty-one 
years resident in Jamaica, 8vo, pp. 490. 
LORD STOWELL, in a judgment 

pronounced upon a Slave cause, states 
that the trade in slaves was deemed a 
most important branch of the mercan- 
tile interest of this country, and is sup- 
ported by numerous statutes. That it 
ever was an abominable thing to traffic 
in human beings, is beyond doubt ; 
but then his Lordship observes, ‘‘ How 
this country can decline to perform 
the act of justice in performing the 
act of charity, men of great wisdom 
and integrity have not been able to 
discover.” (See p. 89.) As to prema- 
ture emancipation, our author is sup- 
ported by history and reason in the 
following remarks : 


*¢ Let us not be misled by Utopian dreams 
to attempt what is so far beyond mortal 
power, as to change an ignorant and com- 
paratively savage people, and at once raise 
them to an equality with the most enlight- 
ened; nor let us forget that what are good 
laws for the one, may be very unfit for the 
other. The minds of the negroes must be 
more enlightened; they must acquire a 
taste for something more than satisfying 
the mere animal wants of the body, a taste 
for the higher, though perhaps artificial, 
ye and acquirements, which stimu- 
ate the industry of civilized life; in short, 
emancipation must be allowed time to ef- 
fect itself among them, as it has done in 
other countries. It never can be given 
to a whole class of people at once, without 
the most evident danger, and every attempt 
to press it beyond the progress of education 
and knowledge, and a proper estimate of 
freedom, will be found in the end to retard 
instead of promoting civilization.” P. 245. 


As to American pretended emanci- 
pation, our author shows that it is not 
a case in point, because the number 
of slaves was very small, compared 
with the white population, ‘* for whose 
labour the climate is better adapted 
than for the labour of negroes,” and 
because it was not emancipation, but 
removal to more southern states. (pp. 
245, 246.) As to Hayti, the emanci- 
pation has been only attended with 
nakedness, idleness, and misery (p. 
349), because cultivation has nearly 
ceased, the whole exportable commo- 
dities having dwindled down from 
151,000 tons, worth eight millions sterl- 
Ing, in 1791, to little more than 17,000 
tons, worth about 900,000/. in 1922. 

Gent. Mac, October, 1828. 
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(p. 347.) Concerning the inhuman 
treatment of the slaves in the West 
Indies, which the abolitionists make 
the pivot of their argument, Mr. Bar- 
clay gives it the lie direct. He classes 
the statement with the misrepresenta- 
tions of foreigners, who form the na- 
tional character of the English from 
Police reports, and the vagrancy of 
street prostitutes. He pe so the 
counter-testimony of men of unques- 
tionable character who have resided 
in the colonies, and adds the extraor- 
dinary circumstance, that the Me- 
thodist Missionaries having made fa- 
vourable reports, the London Com- 
mittee recalled them, because such 
reports would not be of use in exciting 
and electrifying the people of England. 
(pp. 139, 140.) Why? The sectarian 
Abolitionists (as he says) ‘* have an ul- 
terior object, which they think may 
be better promoted by employing men 
of their own political opinions, zealous 
not in religion only, and who may 
preach something MORE than Chris- 
tianity to the slaves.” (p. 155.) 

That they have issued matter so in- 
flammatory as to hint at and obliquely 
vindicate insurrection, is shown from 
a Missionary address in p. 156. 

With regard to the actual state of 
the slaves, Mr. Barclay says, that the 
delineation of it made a Mr. Stephen 
is, ‘fas mere a fiction as malice ever 
forged, or a diseased state of mind, 
brooding over a creation of its own, 
ever in dotage mistook for a reality.” 
(Introd. xiii.) 

Now the contrary is so far the fact, 
that scarcely any, perhaps none, of 
them would go back to Africa if they 
could, because they would probably be 
soon murdered ; and Park says, that 
in Africa ‘* upwards of three-fourths 
of the whole population are slaves.” 
(p. 267.) Of course English slavery 
is only a commutation, and that for the 
better, as the following extract will 
show: 

*¢In Holland, the property of Mr. Wat- 
son Taylor, there are slave families, possess- 
ing among them between twenty and thirty 
slaves of their own, as many horses at least, 
and twice as many asses. | remember once 
putting the question to one of the coopers, 
why he did not ask his master to take his 
slave and get free himself. He answered, 
¢ What good would free do me, to leave my 
house and the ground I have from massa, 
and lose my negro who works my ground 


for me?’ If Mr, S{tephen] or any of his 
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friends who are brooding over negro slavery, 
«that terrible state of man,’ will visit this 
property, it will much alleviate their sym- 
pathetic griefs; they will find in the houses 
of some of the people sofas, mahogany 
bedsteads, and side-boards well furnished 
with cut-glass and good liquors; a glass of 
Madeira wine, brown stout, or brandy and 
water, [ can promise them from experience, 
will be at their service. This of course is 
only among the higher class of slaves; but 
the whole of them have houses perfectly 
comfortable for the climate, certainly much 
more so than those of a large part of the 
peasantry in this country. If the property 
which the slaves in Holland (in number 
about 600 young and old) possess in horses, 
asses, pigs, poultry, furniture, and hoarded 
cash, could be realized, it would not be a 
bad purchase at the sum of 10,0001. I 
have frequently known them sell 501. worth 
of plaintains and yams in a morning to one 
of the coasting vessels that supply the 
Kingston market.” P. 265. 

Mr. B. then observes, 

“¢In proof both of the wealth and good 
feeling found among the slaves, it deserves 
to be mentioned that there have been in- 
stances of their tendering to their masters, 
when in distress, the use of their money to 
the amount of 500/, and even 10001. I 
have myself had in hand, belonging to indi- 
vidual slaves, various sums from 501. to 
3001.; and at the present hold, or did when 
I left Jamaica, 70/. the property of a slave, 
who himself owns one or more slaves.” 
P. 265. 

Under these circumstances it is ob- 
vious that the abclitionists have ex- 
pressed themselves concerning the 
cruelty of the colonists en masse in a 
manner which savours strongly (to 
use the mildest language) of party de- 
ception.* Indeed Mr. Barclay proves 
them to have selected obsolete or iso- 
Jated cases, or indulged in gross misre- 
presentations ; and, as where there are 
two motives, the ostensible is never 
the real one, that the emancipation is 
ouly secondary to the desire of intro- 
ducing political and sectarian fanati- 
cism. Whether this be or be not the 
desire, we are certain, from the anti- 
slavery reporters, that the regular clergy 
in the island, especially the Bishops, 
are treated with gross scurrility, purely 
because they are not violent; i. e. be- 
cause they are prudent. 

The experiment of emancipation 
has been tried by Government at Ber- 
bice, and has utterly failed. The la- 





* We except the carrying trade, truly 
diabolical, in its management. 
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bour of the slaves will not even pa 
their own expences; for savages at li- 
berty will lead no other than a wild 
and lawless life, like that of the Ame- 
rican Indians. Very historically and 
philosophically does Mr. Barclay say, 


‘¢The case of the Maroons in Jamaica 
may also be referred to here, to show how 
little the possession of mere freedom can 
effect the civilization of a savage people. 
‘They have been free since the English took 
possession of the island, and what is now 
their condition? Have they become civi- 
lized? Have they become industrious ? 
Have they in any one sense become useful 
members of the commonwealth? Every 
one knows they have not. The men conti- 
nue to roam half-naked in the woods, hunt- 
ing the wild boar; and as is the custom of 
all savages, make the women do every spe- 
cies of drudgery. Even the most common 
comforts of civilized life, good homes and 
good clothes, are utterly disregarded by 
them ; while the negroes on the plantations, 
trained to habits of subordination and in- 
dustry, acquiring wealth and a taste for do- 
mestic comforts, and now at least to some 
degree instructed in the truths of religion, 
have made no inconsiderable progress.” 
P. 336. 


Now if a savage life be, as here 
stated, the only result of premature 
emancipation, it is evident that slavery, 
under the mild treatment mentioned 
in this book, is a far less evil; and 
that no case is made out sufficient to 
vindicate Government in destroying 
the well-being of the colonists, or 
hurrying an emancipation, which 
would make the remedy worse than 
the evil. That slavery is under no 
circumstances to be regarded with ap- 
probation, we willingly admit; but 
when we have only a choice of evils, 
the state of a slave among civilized 
people is better than that of a wild sa- 
vage ; and if the negroes must be from 
their barbarism either one or the 
other, then is Government paving the 
way for liberty by previous civiliza- 
tion, education, and moral and reli- 
gious instruction, in a temperate and 
cautious form; while those that are 
violent are obstructing and impeding 
the above happy results, and perhaps 
procuring abortion, or still-birth, by 
forcing a premature parturition of 
Emancipation. 

At the same time, it is our duty to 
say that the zeal of the Abolitionists is 
attended with the one good conse- 
quence, of preventing any wanton or 
unnecessary maltreatment of these un- 
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fortunates ; and thus in reality it has 
served their cause. 

But conceding this fact, and accre- 
diting many of the Abolitionists for the 
purest of motives, we must enter our 
solemn protest against dividing a house 
againsta house. But this, from the days 
of Charles the First, has been the prin- 
ciple of sectarianism, viz. to divide, to 
alienate, to destroy all the attraction of 
cohesion in a State, to make discordant 
globules of a coagulated mass. Mr. 
Barclay has shown that pure undefe- 
cated defamation, a fury in the mask 
of an angel, has been fraudulently em- 
ployed to injure people of unblemish- 
ed character without the slightest pro- 
vocation, merely to carry a party pur- 
pose; for, upon Mr. Barclay’s autho- 
rity, we unhesitatingly affirm, that 
slavery in Africa (the inevitable lot of 
three-fourths of the natives) is much 
worse than slavery in the West In- 
dies, where mere compulsory labour 
toa moderate extent is required in re- 
turn for comfort, maintenance, and 
order; and that West India slavery is 
not greater hardship than impressment 
in the first instance, and subsequent 
compulsory service in a ship of war; 
and we hope that every person of sound 
common sense will think it as much a 

roof of madness to give up our West 

Fadia islands, as it would be to give 
up the wooden walls of old England, 
on account of the compulsory service. 
Slavery and impressment are indeed 
both evils; but are all the colonists and 
naval officers to be pecuniarily ruined 
on that account? 

As we know that we shall be mis- 
construed for having thus expressed 
ourselves in this age of bubbles, be- 
cause we think that masters have 
rights as well as servants, we beg to 
quote a passage from Mr. Barclay’s 
“Exposition of the Parables,” which 
shows that neither Christ nor his apos- 
tles had the violent ideas of the Aboli- 
tionists. On the parable of the un- 
merciful servant, where the Lord or- 
ders that himself (the servant), his 
wife, &c. be sold, Mr. Barclay says, 


‘The original word of servant in this 
passage, and the parallel Hebrew word in 
the Old Testament, commonly mean slave ; 
for that species of service which we now de- 
nominate slavery—personal liberty for per- 
sonal subsistence—was the universal mode 
of service in the ancient world, and in the 
time of our Saviour and his apostles. But 
it was never stigmatized by our Lord, nor 
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by his apostles, as it now is by the ignorant 
or evil-minded fanatics of this day. The 
remedy of such an unquestioned evil was 
left to time, civilization, and the sure and 
steady course of Divine Providence; for it is 
an evil generated and fixed by long habit, 
and must be removed, not by instantaneous 
and violent revolutions, but by other gra- 
dual and superinduced habits.” P. 130. 


a 
The Claims of Sir Philip Francis, K.B. to 
the Authorship of Junius’s Letters dis- 
proved. II, Some Inquiries into the 

Claims of the late Charles Lloyd, Esq. to 

the Composition of them. III, Observa- 

tions on the Conduct, Character, and 

Style, of the Writings of the late Right 

Hon. Edmund Burke. IV. Extracts from 

the Writings of several eminent Philolo- 

gists, on the Laconic and Asiatic, the Altic 
and Rhodian Styles, of Eloquence. By 

E. H. Barker, Esq. of Thetford in Nor- 

folk. 8vo. pp. 504. 

IT is evident that the Letters of Ju- 
nius were composed by a person in in- 
tercourse with elevated life, and indif- 
ferent to literary reputation, with the 
intention of writing down a particular 
set of statesmen. Here, however, 
ceases all positive knowledge of the 
subject, and the little certainty to be 
gained by argument, appears from the 
same coincidency applying both to Sir 
Philip Francis and Charles Lloyd; in- 
deed, according to the work before us, 
one of the Grenville family must be 
the only GEdipus who can solve this 
sphinx’s riddle; but whether such at 
any time should be his or their plea- 
sure or not, the following circum- 
stances bring the inquirer very near 
home to them. The famous Welch 
Judge, George Hardinge, says, 

*¢T know enough of Junius to know that 
he was of Lord Temple’s school, and that 
he wrote that paper from hints or materials 
prompted by him. So far he was betrayed 
in one of the Letters to the first Lord Cam- 
den; for in that letter he touched upon a 
fact, known only to three persons, Lord 
Chatham, Lord Camden, and Lord Temple. 
The latter during the whole period of the 
Junius was bitter against the two former ; 
and so was Junius, though with an air of 
guard and of candour. Lord Temple had 
not eloquence or parts enough to have writ- 
ten Junius, but I have no doubt that he 
knew the author.” P. 142, 


In p. 284, another gentleman is 
mentioned, who may be able to solve 
the riddle, as to Lloyd; but we do not 
further notice the passage, because we 
are shocked at the unfeeling indelicacy 
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with which his name has been given 
at length. 

These are all the living persons who 
ean unquestionably prove the author- 
ship, and they are quoted to — 
the presumption that Charles Lloyd, 
the secretary to the Right Hon. Geo. 
Grenville, was the real Junius. Parr 
was positive, and stated more than 
once, upon the authority (as Mr. 
Barker thinks) of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, that after the death of Mr. 
Lloyd, amongst his papers were found 
some published Letters of Junius, and 
also some unpublished, in the same 
style of composition. P. 264. 

But here lies the rub.*—Lloyd cer- 
tainly was a man suspected, and his 
Grace of Buckingham declares that he 
knows the real author, and that he was 
not among those who had ever been 
suspected. Of course, neither Sir Phi- 
lip Francis, or Lloyd, or any of the 
others suspected, could have been the 
author, and the question therefore still 
remains in its original obscurity. A 
friend writing to Mr. Barker says, 


«<I was informed some time ago, that 
the Duke of Buckingham had, from certain 
documents found in his archives, discovered 
who really was the author of the Letters of 
Junius. Not having the honour of his 
Grace’s acquaintance, I wrote to a friend 
who had been in the habit of spending a 
considerable portion of his time at Stowe, 
to let me know whether he had heard any 
thing upon the subject during his stay 
there, and whether the Duke was inclined 
to make public the documents. In answer, 
he informed me, that he had heard his 
Grace express himseif to the effect of know- 
ing who Junius was, and that his name was 
not among those who had ever been suspect- 
ed. My friend was not inclined to trespass 
further upon his Grace’s communicative- 
ness.” Pref. Ix. 


A contemporary writer says of Ju- 
nius, “‘ You are well known to be the 
subaltern of a discarded Minister.” 
P. 314. 

‘ The preceding matters form the 
main if not the whole evidence con- 
cerning the authorship of Junius, con- 
tingent upon personal testimony. As 
to the rest, Mr. Barker is to be consi- 
dered as an advocate pleading for a 
client, confuting his opponent’s argu- 
ments, and exaggerating his own (the 
usual character of advocacy), but for- 





* He is first mentioned in print as the 
author in 1780. See p. 227. 
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getting, as he is too zealous, that zeal 
stimulates a man to say too much ; and 
nothing is more plain, than that nu- 
merous arguments in behalf of one 
side or other of the question are per- 
fectly trivial, as favourable to one side 
or the other, and of no more connec. 
tion with the personal identity of any 
particular man, than the general cha- 
racteristics of the species. It is Mr. 
Barker’s professed object to maintain 
the claim of Lloyd; and both for re- 
search and ability we willingly con- 
cede that he has done all which the 
circumstances permitted; but then the 
question here is not the ability of the 
advocate, but the establishment of a 
fact, upon which twelve men, “ ho- 
nest and true,”’ would give a satisfac- 
tory verdict. Our readers are to re- 
collect that Burke, Lord Chesterfield, 
&e. &c. presumed authors, are mere 
feathers blown away by the draught, 
upon only opening the door of inquiry, 
and that the contest lies between Sir 
Philip Francis and Charles Lloyd, 
who are, as to evidence, twin Adelphi, 
Viola and Sebastian, in the Twelfth 
Night, and heroes of a Comedy of Er- 
rors. According to Mr. Barker, the 
apparent time is the real time, Lloyd, 
the apparent Junius, is the real Ju- 
nius; but upon reference to Mr. 
Barker’s Almanack itself, there is 
Clock too fast, and Clock too slow. 
We will lay before our readers, as the 
jury, the following points of the evi- 
dence : 

«* When Junius’s Letters first appeared, 
he [Lloyd] was in a very bad state of health, 
and obliged to reside abroad, and he died a 
few months after their completion.” P.227. 

Now here by the way is a mistate- 
ment; for Lloyd, under the presump- 
tion that he was Junius, died only two 
or three days after his last communi- 
cation ; about which same period, to 
complete the entanglement of the 
string, Sir Philip Francis went to In- 
dia. We are, however, to premise 
that Junius, by his own letters, was 
most certainly at Paris, but then this 
also applies to Sir Philip Francis, as 
well as Lloyd ; and as we correctly re- 
member, without any discrepance of 
dates. 

Now it is utterly impossible to re- 
concile the authorship of Lloyd, an 
invalid at Paris, with the following 
statement (if accurate) of the actions 
connected with the publication of these 
Letters ; for our readers will observe, 
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that the communication between the 
author and printer was sometimes datly, 
an utter impossibility, if one was in 
Paris, while the other was in London. 


«¢ The extreme scope of time occupied by 
the Letters of Junius, with the exception of 
the last to Woodfall, is from April 28, 1767, 
to May 10, 1772.. The earliest Letter of 
Junius is dated January 21, 1769, but the 
earliest of the miscellaneous Letters of Ju- 
nius, published before he assumed that 
name, appeared in 1767. During the whole 
of this period of five years, he kept up with 
his printer a correspondence so frequent and 
full as to prove the greatest stumbling block 
to every conjecture that has hitherto been 
formed of the author. In the course of 
1769, the author maintained not less than 
fifty-four communications with Mr. Wood- 
fall; that not a single month passed with- 
out one or more acts of intercourse; that 
some of them had not less than seven, and 
many of them not less than six; at times 
directed to events that had occurred only a 
few days antecedently; that the two most 
distant communications were not more than 
three weeks apart; that several of them were 
daily, and the greater number of them, not 
more than a week from each other.” P. 44, 


All this is in favour of Sir Philip 
Francis, or some other person, not 
Lloyd, who was resident in Paris; but 
against Sir Philip is the palpable fact, 
that the Earl of Chatham was his pa- 
tron, and that Junius abuses the Earl. 

We pass over such palpable argu- 
mentative inanity, as drawing infer- 
ences from the use of the word colle- 
gian, as a term peculiar to Dublin, 
presumption from tallness of stature, 
and the foolish hypothesis that Sir 
Philip Francis might be only an ama- 
nuensis, as if a man in his station 
could have been such under ignorance 
of the author. As well auiahe it be 
presumed that he would be an acces- 
sory to murder, merely that he might 
be hanged instead of the author, whom 
he chose to conceal. 

In p. 104, it is said that Junius de- 
scribes himself, and very unaflectedly, 
as a man of fortune mixing at large 
with the world; and promises to in- 
demnify his publisher against any pe- 
cuniary loss ; and this ata period when 
Sir Philip Francis was poor, and too 
young to have written either in the 
manner, or with the evident reading 
of Junius. Concerning these argu- 
ments, we think as follows. 

Whether Junius employed an ama- 
nuensis or not (as it seems clear that 
he sometimes did), and his observa- 


tion, ‘that he had people about him 
whom he would wish not to contra- 
dict, and who had rather see Junius in 
the papers ever so improperly, than not 
at all” (p. 111), does not in our judg- 
ment invalidate the affirmation of Ju- 
nius, “‘ that he was the sole depository 
of his secret.” (Ibid,) Surely traus- 
cripts may be made of any paper with- 
out necessarily committing the author, 
provided that the scribe does not know 
the hand-writing of the anonymous 
individual who tenders the original 
for copying. But further, the pro- 
mises of Junius to indemnify his pub- 
lisher, and his contempt of the nobi- 
lity, prove nothing; for when Mr. 
Almon was prosecuted for the libel on 
the King, 100/. collected by Sir John 
Aubrey, was all the recompence made 
to him (p. 129); and Junius in one 
place becomes a downright radical in 
advocating triennial Parliaments and a 
Reform (pp. 119, 120); in another 
(p. 137), he writes in defence of close 
boroughs. 

In p. 163 it is noted, that 

«* From the commencement to the termi- 
nation of the Letters of Junius, Sir Philip 
Francis held a situation in the War Office, 
requiring almost constant attendance. When 
he quitted that office, and went abroad in 
1772, the Letters ceased; and when he re- 
turned to England, at the beginning of 
1773, a note finally oune me correspond- 
ence was transmitted to Woodfall. From 
that time till 1781, Sir Philip was engaged 
in the Government of India.” P. 163. 


These coincidences, says Mr. Barker, 
amount to nothing, for the final note 
of Junius to Woodfall is dated Jan. 19, 
1773, and Lloyd died on the 23d of 
the same month. 

To the argument of the inferiority 
of Lloyd’s writings, compared with 
the celebrated Letters, we annex no 
weight; for in the known poems of 
Chatterton, as Chatterton, there is a 
sad falling off from the high poetical 
powers which distinguish him as the 
Fisndin Stawtay. 

Testimony derived from mere hand- 
writing, is clearly untenable, because 
assimilations are quite frequent, e. g. 
attornies have a professional hand, and 
in a general view the character of one 
hand is that of all. 

It is to be recollected, by way of 
summing up, that Lloyd was a pro- 
fessed political writer when Sir Phi- 
lip Francis was a raw youth; that a 
tract (upon the Stamp Act), known to 
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be Lloyd’s, was in the greatest part, if 
not the whole, dictated by Mr. Gren- 
ville himself (see p. 230); that he 
(Lloyd) was believed to be the writer 
by some contemporaries who wrote in 
the public prints about the same time 
(236); that Junius never attacks the 
Grenvilles; that Junius wrote till 
within three days of Lloyd's death, 
but this last was only a short letter to 
Woodfall; that no Junius appeared 
after Lloyd’s death; that the other 
persons, supposed to have written Ju- 
nius, all lived many years after Lloyd 
died, but that no Junius appeared af- 
terwards ; that Lloyd was a most un- 
happy fretful man, accustomed to look 
on the dark side of every thing (282) ; 
that once, when he was accused of be- 
ing Junius, the first emotion was 

«© Delight at being thought equal to the 
composition of the Letters; the delight 
beamed through his eyes; it was a sudden 
and momentary flash, and was succeeded by 
an emotion of alarm very visible in his coun- 
tenance.” P. 282. 

Lastly, that the first presumed dis- 
covery of Lloyd having been the au- 
thor, was made by Dr. Farmer, the 
lynx-eyed decipherer of literary mys- 
teries; and that the same discovery, 
without any communication between 
the parties, was also made by the phi- 
losophical Dr. Nathaniel Forster of 
Colchester, Mr. Peter Walsh, and Dr. 
Parr. P. 283. 

It is to be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Grenville died long before 
Junius ceased writing. (p. 250.) From 
this circumstance we infer that Junius 
was the mouth-piece of a party, not of 
an individual. 

As we cannot think of emptying 
this bottle, we shall here cork it up 
again, and return it to the sideboard, 
with this opinion, that Mr. Barker has 
made out a better case for Mr. Lloyd, 
than has been done for any other, but 
that the question is not completely 
cleared of all doubt. 

Having, we fear, almost sent our 
readers to sleep by this prosing discus- 
sion, we shall endeavour, in conclu- 
sion, to make amends by giving them 
a short biographical account of Lloyd, 
and Burke’s glorious apostrophe, con- 
cerning the mighty libels, called Ju- 
nius’s Letters. 

The parentage of Charles Lloyd is 
unknown, but he is presumed to have 
been son of Dr. Pierson Lloyd, second 
master of Westminster School, who 
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died in 1781. It is certain that Charles 
was educated at Westminster; that 
when a school-boy, he was called 
Dolly Lloyd for reasons unknown, and 
was of a cheerful temper, very lively 
~ and much wit. When an adult 
e was sama secretary first to Mr. 
George Grenville, and afterwards to 
Lord North. Concerning his habits, 
the following interesting account is 
given in pp. 259, 260, by the Rev. 
Thos. Kidd of Wymondham. 


¢¢T have more than once conversed with 
a gentleman who was in the same office 
with Lloyd, and knew him personally and 
well. He had a great predilection for che- 
mistry, from which science Junius has bor- 
rowed expressions which enrich his style. 
He was a great oddity in his wardrobe,— 
fond of walking in the street unveiled, and 
generally with a pen behind his ear,—his 
gait was usually hurried and rapid,—he was 
evidently a young man, when he addressed 
his first letter to Lord H. under the name 
of Lucius. Now, my dear Sir, apply these 
traits to a gentleman who stepped into old 
Woodfall’s office early in the day, and 
chucked up to the person sitting at a lofty 
desk a MS. written in large characters, 
which he had brought squeezed in his fist 
into the shape of a ball, and the pursuit af- 
ter him down the Strand,—and his disap- 
pearance in the neighbourhood of Charing- 
cross,;—which have either been stated to 
me, or I have read in some pamphlet of the 
day,—and the person which you have se- 
lected will, I think, easily be recognized. 
He made no reply to Dr. Johnson’s pamph- 
let on the Falkland Islands; he was at 
that time setting out for Aix la Chapelle. 
After his death, no more Letters appeared.” 


Lloyd died in France, as before ob- 
served, and left a son, now surviving, 
who preserves (as we conceive) the 
strictest reserve concerning his father’s 
presumed identity with Junius. 

We shall now give Burke’s sublime 
apostrophe concerning Junius. 


‘*How comes this Junius to have broke 
through the cobwebs of the law, and to 
range uncontrolled, unpunished, through the 
land? The myrmidons of the Court have 
been long, and are still pursuing him in 
vain. They will not spend their time upon 
me, or upon you, when the mighty boar of 
the forest that has broke through all their 
toils is before them. But what will all their 
efforts avail? No sooner has he wounded 
one than he strikes down another dead at 
his feet. For my own part, when I saw his 
attack upon the King, I own my blood ran 
cold. I thought he had ventured too far, 
and that there was an end of his triumph ; 
not that he not asserted many bold truths. 
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Yes, Sir, there are in that composition 
many bold truths by which a wise Prince 
might profit. It was the rancour and venom 
with which I was struck. But while 1 ex- 

cted from this daring flight his final ruin 
and fall, behold him rising still higher, and 
coming down souse upon both Houses of 
Parliament. Yes, he made you his quarry, 
and you still bleed from the effects of his 
talons; you crouched, and still crouch 
beneath his rage. Nor has he dreaded the 
terrors of your brow,* for he has attacked 
even you, and [ believe you have no triumph 
in the encounter. Not content with carry- 
ing away our Royal eagle in his pounces, 
and dashing him against a rock, he has laid 
you prostrate, and King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, thus become but the sport of his 
fury.” P.131. 


We cannot forbear adding a splen- 
did passage by Mr. Barker himself: 
*©In solitary majesty, in oriental seclu- 
sion, in the realm of silence, and in the 
land of oblivion, Junius was left at large to 
his own designs, till, like another Aureng- 
zebe, he came forth, 
‘Fierce from his lair to lap the blood of 
Kings,’ 
with Titanian look denouncing 
* Desperate revenge and battle dangerous 
To less than gods ;’ 
till arrayed at length in ‘ gorgon terrors,’ 
and armed with ‘ infernal thunder,’ he, as 
from ¢ a firmament of hell,’ spouted his ca- 
taracts of fire.” P. 142. 


oe 


An Inquiry concerning the Nature and Opera- 
tions of the Human Mind, &c. By James 
Jennings, Author of the Family Cyclo- 
pedia, dc. 8vo. pp. 52. 

THIS Inquiry is a lecture delivered 
before the Mechanics’ Institution, in 
which there are many things, (espe- 
cially those which show the fallacy of 
metaphysical notions concerning Mind) 
that deserve attention. Of course the 
same principle pervades this inquiry, 
as does all others of the kind and party 
to which Mr. J. belongs, viz. that 
every thing old and established must 
be bad, and every thing new and in- 
novating must be good. We shall 
extract some passages relating to phre- 
nology, because we think that they 
will greatly amaze our uninitiated 
readers. Previously, however, to so 
doing, we shall give a curious inci- 
dent related in p. 52. A person, con- 
ceiving that the quantum of intellec- 





* Sir Fletcher Norton, who was distin- 
guished by a pair of large black eye-brows. 
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tuality depended upon the size of the 
scull, applied to the hatéers, to ascer- 
tain the difference between the size of 
sculls of persons moving in the three 
classes of society; namely, the upper, 
the middle, and the lower classes ; and 
he finds from the hatters that the 
upper classes have the largest sculls, 
the middle classes the next largest, and 
the lower classes the least. Doferte- 
nately for the hatter-phrenologist, Mr. 
Jennings says that from extensive ac- 
quaintance with the sculls of a nume- 
rous class of agricultural labourers in 
the West of England, he is persuaded 
that their sculls generally are as large, 
if not larger, than those of any other 
class in society. That Mr. Jennings 
is correct in alleging that the size of 
the scull does not determine intellec- 
tuality, we think is proved by the fact, 
that the North, not the West of Eng- 
land, has been prolific of talent. Mr. 
J. therefore says, 


*¢ It is true that we can, and do very ye- 
nerally, on observing the situation of the 
Meatus Auditorius, predict of any scull, that 
from Nature there is given more or less 
ability for intellectual pursuits, or for the 
exertion of great animal power: but in both 
cases, education, habit, the quality and ac- 
tivity of the mind, must he taken into the 
account before a true estimate of any one’s 
character from his scull can be made. How 
often do we not see a large subject with a 
large head, as torpid as the stream of Lethe, 
while a little subject with a little head, has 
the utmost energy, activity, and intelli- 
gence. The size simply of the scull is 
therefore of little moment; it is the form, 
quality, and activity of the organ, to which 
we must attend.”—p. 53. 


We shall now teach our readers the 
mode of —phrenologizing, from pp. 
12—18. 

The fact assumed is, that 


*¢ The intellectual powers reside in the 
front part, and the animal powers in the 
back part of the scull, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, that portion of the brain which is in 
the forepart of the scull is employed in in- 
tellectual operations; and that portion which 
is in the back part of the scull, is engaged 
in such operations and functions as belong 
to the mere animal. ‘The phrenologists say 
that man is endowed with ¢hirly-three or 
more (some say thirty-five) distinct organs 
in the brain; that in proportion as these 
are developed, prominent will be the dispo- 
sition of the individual for the performance 
of actions to which those faculties prompt 
him.” 


fWe omit the classification of the 
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organs, because they should be studied 
by a cast sold in the shops, of a head 
regularly mapped, and numbered for 
reference to a tract of explanation. } 


«¢ They say that when the hinder portion 
of the scull, and consequently the brain, ex- 
ceeds, or only even equals in quantity, the 
front or intellectual portion, the individual 
possesses so much of the mere animal, that 
the front portion is not sufficient to prevent 
the possesser of such a scull—of such a 
brain—from performing actions injurious to 
society; that ts, of course, immoral, vicious, 
or criminal actions. That on the contrary, 
when the greater portion of the brain is 
before, more or less predominating intellec- 
tuality of some kind will be found, and the 
animal powers or propensities be held in 
proper subjection. 

“¢ The Phrenologists say moreover, that in 
proportion to the size of each faculty, will 
generally its power be found to correspond ; 
the protuberances in the scull at the same 
time corresponding to the size of the fa- 
culty: a small faculty being an indication of 
small power, and a large one vice versd. A 
high and broad forehead having of course 
many of the faculties much developed, is a 
strong indication of considerable intellec- 
tuality—a low, narrow, and receding one 
the reverse. 

*‘ The quality and quantity of the brain, 
they say, are to be estimated by observing 
the situation of the orifice of the ear, and 
the size of the scull before and behind. In 
persons of high intellectuality, this orifice 
will be found from one to two inches nearer 
to the back part of the head than it is to 
the front. judging however of the qua- 
lities of a scull, of the powers of the intel- 
lect of any individual, this is not all; it is 
necessary to note whether there be great or 
little distance between the orifice of the ear 
and the crown of the head; and also, whe- 
ther the scull be wide or narrow, as well 
before as behind. A careful attention to 
these several indications— indications, it 
must be admitted, which every one may 
readily apprehend—will, the phrenologists 
say, always give us a general outline of the 
character of any man,””—pp. 13, 14. 


Mr. Deville of the Strand, who is 
distinguished for his intimate acquain- 
tance with practical PurENoLoey, at- 
tests all the above from more than 
seventy thousand cases in his own col- 
lection, twelve hundred casts, &c. As 
to the denotation of the organs, we 
have heard that the organ of calcula- 
tion was most predominant in Breder, 
the calculating boy; and as the Phre- 
nologists say that the organs of ama- 
tiveness are in the cerebellum [the little 
brain situated in the back part of the 
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scull], if it be true, as affirmed p. 7, 
that the injury of both lobes of the cere- 
bellum destroys the procreative power, 
then is Mr. Deville's affirmation that 
the INTELLECTUAL powers reside in 
the front part, and the ANIMAL powers 
in the back part of the scull, partially, 
though not, as he says, fully proved. 


Ge 
India: or Facts submitted to illustrate the 
Character and Condition of the Native In- 
habitants, with Suggestions for reforming 
the present System of Government. By 
R. Rickards, Esq. 8vo. pp. 116. 


CERTAIN prejudices have been 
entertained concerning the Hindoos, 
viz. (i.) that the institution of Castes is 
an obstacle to every improvement of 
the condition of the people ; (ii.) that 
~_ wholly live upon vegetable food ; 
and (iii.) that there is neither a desire 
nor a market for European goods. Mr. 
Rickards clearly shows that the dis- 
tinction of Castes has been from an- 
cient times broken down by intermix- 
ture; that only the poor live upon ve- 
getable food; and that the Natives are 
very desirous of having European goods 
and luxuries, and do have them. Such 
are Mr. Rickards’ positions, and from 
them he deduces the great probable 
benefit to this country, if the trade be 
thrown open at the expiration of the 
Company’s charter. He shows, pp. 
70, 71, that the exports of the private 
trade to India alone exceeded that of 
the Company loth to India and China, 
in thirteen years, by the amount of 
12,332,4551.; while the imports of 
the private trade were not quite four 
millions less. Upon this statement we 
have to observe, zn limine, that it is in- 
conclusive as to the great superiority of 
the private trade in se, because the 
competition against the Company of 
course narrowed its exports. But there 
is another and more important view of 
the subject. The total exports of both 
trades in thirteen years amounted to 
43,309,775/.; the total imports to 
92,928,758/. Except a few piece goods 
of cotton, and some silk manufactures 
and crapes (not worth thinking about), 
the imports consist of tea, sugar, rum, 
indigo, coffee, cotton, wool, raw silk, 
spices, drugs, woods, and mother-of- 
pearl shells, tortoiseshells, &c. Thus 
the good people of England have paid 
for these luxuries in thirteen years, to 
India alone, very nearly fifty millions, 
or not quite four millions a year, to 
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which add the duties, or one-third 
more. 

We shall not enter into the subject 
of thé Chartered and Private Trade, for 
this reason—because, suppose the Com- 
pany’s Government destroyed, is the 
people of England at large to be taxed 
for the support of the military and civil 
establishments? If so, the superior 
private trade would be far too dearly 
Cought. Colonies which cannot sup- 
port themselves are children at great 
schools and universities—very expen- 
sive things. 

Content with leaving these matters 
to the Legislature, we shall only say 
that Mr. Rickards is a luminous wri- 
ter, and that we heartily rejoice in the 
prospects he holds out, of India ulti- 
mately adopting Christianity and Eu- 
ropean habits. 


~~ 


Cursory Thoughts on Education, ly the Rev: 
Brian Hill, 4.M. 12mo, pp. 38. 


MR. HILL proposes (i.) that chil- 
dren should receive a moral and reli- 
gious impression while infants ; (ii.) 
that they should be taught Latin by 
conversing in it; and (iii.) that females 
should be taught the art of pleasing, 
not in a degrading sense, but that of 
the soul, as an amiable qualification ; 
the grand necessity where people are to 
live together. That Mr. Hill is al- 
stractedly correct is unquestionable ; 
for in (1.) moral and religious prin- 
ciple is the sine qua non; (ii-) lan- 
guages should be acquired in the 
easiest possible manner; (iii.) ‘* ever- 
lasting good-humour,” says Dr. Moore, 
“is the summum lonum of married 
women.” 

We shall select the passage concern- 
ing female education, because music 
and dancing and drawing, are pure 
professional accomplishments, mecha- 
nically acquired, and have no relation 
whatever to the mind or heart. Of 
such accomplishments Mr. Hill justly 
says, 

** They are letters of recommendation, 
and dispose us at first sight to think well of 
the possessor; but their influence extends 
no further; unless they are accompanied by 
higher attainments, they produce neither 
esteem nor love. The most useful, and in 
my judgment the most bewitching accom- 
plishment a lady can possess, is the only 
one which by common consent is left en- 
tirely to chance. Conversational taleut is 

Gent. Mac. Octoler, 1828. 
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really essential, for it is wanted almost every 
hour of the day ; and is not the less pleasing 
because it makes no pretensions. Beauty 
itself is not half so engaging as a soft and 
pleasing manner of speaking in a young wo- 
man, because it always indicates a gentle 
and amiable disposition, and where it is 
combined with a beautiful person, and a 
moderate share of intellect, it is absolutely 
irresistible. Strange as it may appear, it is 
frequently found by those who seek not for 
it, and is generally missed by those who 
wish to find it.”—p. 25. 

‘© In a word, whether parents wish to 
make their children happy, whether they 
wish to make them highly accomplished, or 
whether they wish them to distinguish 
themselves in the world by their knowledge 
and abilities, they must lay the same foun- 
dation; they must endeavour to make them 
good, Root out of their nature every 
thought that rests in selfish gratifications, 
and let their happiness consist in pleasing 
God, and contributing to the happiness of 
their fellow-creatures. Do this, and you 
will make them cheerful, animated, and 
happy: you will heighten their charms if 
they should be beautiful, and throw a veil 
over their bodily deformities, if they should 
be otherwise. You will endow them with 
the highest and best of all accomplishments, 
—the power of making all men pleased with 
them, and best fit them to distinguish 
themselves in the world by their talents, by 
giving them the power of keeping their 
thoughts under the control of their reason; 
or in other words, by giving them the power 
of preventing their thoughts from wandering 
after other objects when they are at their 
studies.” —p, 28. 


That good principles and good tem- 
per are the first of all qualities, is be- 
yond question ; but that they are made 
professed objects of education, cannot, 
we think, with truth be affirmed; and 
Mr. Hill must be satisfied with know- 
ing that he will be deemed a theorist, 
though by all philosophers his opinions 
will be duly estimated. 


on Some 
The Cheltenham Album, and Quarterly Ma- 
gazine of General Literature. No. I. 12mo. 

pp. 94. 

CHELTENHAM is Attica in ar- 
chitecture, and Boeotia in understand- 
ing. It is an elegantly constructed 
casé of fashionable butterflies and 
evangelical beetles; it is a place where 
it is deemed that the glare of gas is 
superior to the glory of the sun, and 
that man was only made to flutter or 
to crawl. Its society is composed of 
the dramatis person of Shakspeare’s 
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Tempest,—of fashionable hg XI 
nymphlike Ariels, fox-hunting Trin- 
culos, and evangelical Calibans, strug- 
gling for the mastery. Reason abhors 
a degrading association with them ; 
and what might be a Helicon insults 
the Muses. 

We have a right to be thus severe, 
because there is not a literary institu- 
tion in the whole place, and the li- 
brary-proprietors assert no work of 
science is ever called for. As to intel- 
lectual matters, its stock is ee | that of 
a book-milliner’s shop, or a tabernacle 
tract-office. The lectures of no pro- 
fessors, except those of music or 
dancing, are ever attended, and it is a 
capital crime to be known as a writer ; 
and so West Indian is the slavery of 
the local newspapers, that one of them 
from prudent motives lately declined 
noticing the Rev. Richard Warner’s 
excellent pamphlet on Evangelical 
Preaching. 

Thus, not content with outlawing 
intellect, the press it seems must be 
also chained down; heads, if not 
empty, must be blocks, and if young 
persons have heads of a superior de- 
scription, their mouths must be pad- 
locked to prevent utterance, and their 
hands fettered to prevent writing. To 
such a daguantel state of things does 
the following paragraph of this work 
allude. 


*¢ The rank which this place has long 
held in public estimation, might lead the 
superficial observer to conclude that its 
mental had kept pace with its physical and 
corporeal growth; and that equal anxiety 
would have been manifested for its intellec- 
tual advancement, as in maintaining and in- 
creasing the hold which it already possesses 
upon the fashionable and the valetudinarian 
worlds. Such however is not the case. 
Hitherto, indeed, the attention of its inha- 
bitants has been directed almost entirely to 
the increase of buildings, or to the agitation 
and discussion of questions often the most 
contemptible ; and the town, collectively 
speaking, has therefore never sought to 
derive other advantage from the presence of 
those master-spirits, who regularly visit its 
springs and fountains, than that which is 
communicated in the shape of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, What wonder then, that 
in several respects she should be behind 
many less celebrated places.”—p. 49. 


London has its new University, Li- 
verpool its Atheneum, Bristol its Phi- 
losophical Institution, every market- 
town its book-societics—must Chel- 
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tenham stand ignominiously distin. 
guished only for patronizing literary 
or evangelical froth? In intellectual 
character is it only to be a hos- 
pital for the deaf and dumb? The 
rough medicine of satire is wanted. 
Bath, its adjacent rival, has its literary 
institutions, and inhabitants of learn- 
ing and talent ; and may not a future 
Juvenal say that one is an Olympus of 
gods, heroes, and men, and the other 
a menagerie of monkeys, parrots, and 
owls? 

We therefore, though severe from 
good intention, hail with satisfaction 
this incipient attempt to create a better 
state of things. ‘The Cheltenham Al- 
bum is a very pretty, tasteful bouquet 
of elegant flowers, of gorgeous poetical 
tulips, and odorous amatory roses. 
Apollo playing with Nymphs might 
form a delightful group for painters ; 
and there is a literature, which, as 
Anacreon has ennobled it, Venus may 
delight to hear, and Cupid to applaud. 


—-G— 

Journal of a Voyage to Peru: a Passage 
across the Cordillera of the Andes, in the 
Winter of 1827, performed on Foot in the 
Snow ; and a Journey across the Pampas. 
By -Lieut. Charles Brand, R.N.  8vo. 
pp. 346. 

NO one can form a correct judg- 
ment of living in tropical climates, ex- 
cept he has been there; nor of phy- 
sical subjects except he has seen them, 
because there is no science, as in he- 
raldry and alphabets, to fix a definite 
character to the objects, from letter- 
press. For instance, the torment of 
musquitoes on shore and of cock- 
roaches at sea, and petty inconve- 
niences beyond enumeration, make 
even ‘‘ Nature’s balm,” sleep, a mi- 
sery; and journeys in a barbarous 
country cannot be undertaken without 
the persuasion that death is following 
close at the heels of the traveller, in 
expectancy of a speedy victim, like a 
hound tracking a hare. Nevertheless 
heroism is indispensable where matter 
is to be overcome, and can only be 
combated by matter. In the process 
of this battle, the triumph of reason 
is conspicuous in the inventions of 
man to effect by ingenuity what is 
insuperable by force ; and in Peru the 
most distinguishing feature of that in- 
genuity is the Jassoo. 

The /assoo is a thong of consider- 
able length, with a wide noose at one 
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end. When a beast is not at'too great 
a distance, such is the dexterity of the 
natives that they will throw the noose 
over him, and by its drawing tight 
immediately catch him. In hunting 
deer, Mr. Brand informs us that after 
a long chace he could generally come 
up with them; but as to ostriches, they 
would march away with the greatest 
apparent ease from a horse at full 
speed (p. 47); and in an interesting 
print of a journey across the Pampas 
(deserts,) we have a representation of 
a native galloping after an ostrich, 
with a Jassoo in his hand, ready to en- 
trap the bird in that way.—p. 65. 

t is a happy conception of Lieut. 
Brand, to give us representations of 
what cannot he comprehended by 
verbal description. The mode of tra- 
velling across the Pampas is one of 
these representations. ‘The horses are 
harnessed to the carriage by a long 
piece of hide rope, with a toggle at the 
end of it, which is put through a ring 
attached to the saddle, so that the 
horse draws entirely on one side, and 
by the girth (p. 37). This practice is 
in aspect very bad, even foolish, but as 
the carriage is to be often drawn on 
full gallop up the steep banks of rivers, 
the roads where there are any full of 
ruts, which compels deviation, and the 
carriage therefore very liable to be over- 
set, this mode of harnessing has the 
convenience of being let go at a mo- 
ment’s notice, should the horse be- 
come, as is frequently the case, restive 
and unmanageable (pp. 37, 57, &c.) 
In travelling, four horses, mounted by 
as many postilions, are harnessed to 
the carriage, and driven at full speed. 
Before them is a fifth horse, also har- 
nessed to the foremost pair, as a 
leader, and ridden by another (as we 
should say) postboy. On one side of 
the carriage, somewhat in the rear, are 
four other horses, the three foremost 
being lashed by the tails to the heads 
of the others behind, single and 
lengthways. The first horse merely 
carries a man as a guide, the two 
middle, unmounted, are loaded with 
the baggage and portmanteaus, and 
behind them isa fourth horse, mounted 
by a whipper-in, to drive on the pre- 
ceding team. On the side of the car- 
riage is a mob of horses, four or five 
only being mounted, intended for re- 
lays, who if they attempt to escape or 
stray, are immediately /assooed by the 
mounted attendants ; for when a change 
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of horses to draw the carriage, or carry 
the baggage is wanted, ‘‘ we stopt,” 
says Lieut. Brand (p. 65), “ and sur- 
rounded them, and they were lassooed 
by the peons with their usual dex- 
terity.” In passing rivers the carriage 
was fixed on a raft of barrels, and 


*¢ The horses were driven into the stream, 
which was running rapidly down at the rate 
of four miles an hour. All but one horse, 
after some difficulty, followed the mare’s 
bell, aud arrived snorting on the opposite 
shore some distance from where they started, 
having been swept down by the stream. 
They were immediately lassoed by the peons, 
and prepared for starting.” —pp. 68, 69. 


Another instance of ingenuity is the 
manner in which precipices of snow- 
clad mountains are descended by the 
Natives. 


**« At three leagues came to the Cuesta 
de Concual. This was a dreadful descent, 
leading down to an awful depth below, with 
the river running at the bottom but a very 
short distance to the right. It was really 
terrific to look down; and I am speaking 
within the opinion of many whom I have 
consulted on the subject, when I say that it 
was at least eleven or twelve hundred feet 
in a direct descent, in all parts so steep that 
there was no possibility of standing; many 
parts were also hard and slippery, and how 
to get down this was now our task, which I 
should never have thought in the power of 
human beings to accomplish, had I not wit- 
nessed it, and done it myself: so little are 
we aware what we are capable of performing 
till brought to the trial. 

** 1 stood and gazed with wonder, scarcely 
believing it possible they would attempt it. 
However, the loads were cast off, and away 
they flew, tumbling and sliding down like 
lightning. Our beds went into the river, 
and were soon swept out of sight. Then 
the peons prepared, and laying themselves 
flat on their backs, with their arms and legs 
extended, to my utter amazement they flew 
down one after another with the swiftness of 
an arrow, guiding themselves clear of the 
river, although going down with such velo- 
city ; one turned, and rolled once or twice 
head over heels, then round and round like 
a bail, till he reached the bottom without 
the slightest injury. Now I thought this 
would never do for me, so [ waited to see 
how my companion would manage. He ap- 
proached the brink, and working a hole first 
to rest his heel in, thrust his stick half way 
in the snow, so that it might support him 
to lower himself down a little, and then dig 
another hole. In this manner he went 
down the very steepest part, and then let 
go, and slid the rest in a sitting posture. 
Now came my turn ; 1 commenced with the 
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plan of my companion, but finding it so very 
steep, and not liking the hanging posture by 
one arm, I acted more securely, but was 
much longer about it ; first working a hole 
with my stick, and putting the other heel 
in, thus seeing my way clearly before me ; 
and having a footing of both feet at a time, 
in a sitting posture, while I worked myself 
steps with my stick, till I passed the steepest 
part; then I let go, lying flat on my back, 
and went down with amazing velocity, a dis- 
tance of five hundred feet. Coming down 
this place occupied me nearly two houra ; 
but I would not have let go on the steepest 
part for all the gold and silver in the mines 
of Peru.”—pp. 154—156. 


There are many other interesting 
traits of curiosity, barbarism, an 
wildness. The plague of locusts may 
be conceived from the following pic- 
ture of passing through a living sea of 
them. 


“¢ This day we passed through millions of 
locusts ; the earth being literally alive with 
them; as we rode along the horses killed 
thousands, and the smell arising from them 
was abominable. The ground was black for 
miles where they had gone over.” —p. 266. 


We should like -to have given the 
scene of a ship on shore, but we have 
no room to say more than that Mr. 
Brand’s work is every where interest- 
ing, and confers upon him much 


credit. 
——g— 
An Exposition of the Parables of Our Lord, 


showing their Connection with his Mi- 
nistry, their Prophetic Character, and 
their gradual Developement of the Gospel 
Dispensation, with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation on the Parable. By the Rev. B. 
Bailey, M.A. Domestic Chaplain to the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Torphichen. 8vo, pp, 512. 


MR. BAILEY is one of the Epis- 

copal clergy of Scotland, a worthy co- 
_adjutor of Alison, Gleig, and others. 

There is much good, sense, learning, 
eloquence, and. piety in this book ; and 
it is impossible. to read it without ac- 
knowledging that it affords a valuable 
accession to useful. knowledge, and 
great corroboration of Christian prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Bailey, in his introduction, 
gives us a pedigree of Parable, i. e. 
Sacred Allegory, of which he makes 
the first ancestor to be picture-writing, 
whence proceeded hieroglyphics and 
other progressive modes of written 
speech. In some points we difler 
from him, viz. in his literal. construc- 
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tion of the history of the Fall and De. 
moniacism. He will have it that the 
Devil did appear to Eve in the yery 
form of a serpent, but St. Paul himself 
informs us that he assumed the shape 
of an angel of light. St. Paul there- 
fore acknowledges the use of figures, 
and Christ himself did most certainly, 
employ figurative diction, that which 
is known to be the mode of diction 
used by the Prophets, and called by 
Hammond and other divines the pro- 
phetic language, 

Will Mr. Bailey construe literally, 
the sun not the earth standing still at 
the command of Joshua? Miracles 
cannot imply physical impossibilities, 
as would be that a part can be ever 
greater than a whole, that there can be 
existence and yet nothing, as the ma- 
thematical doctrine of a point pre- 
sumes,—and so forth. To maintain 
that the Bible is always literal in its 
Meaning, is to affirm that words never 
had but one literal acceptation, and to 
oppose the works of God and the word 
of God, in many instances, in direct 
contradiction. 

Mr. Bailey touches upon Dr. Chal- 
mers’s Sermons about the plurality of 
worlds. The astronomical infidelity, 
needed no confirmation. A priori rea- 
soning, i. e. from cause to effect, ap- 
plied to Deity, is absurd in se ; philoso- 
phically speaking, is presumptuous non- 
sense. 

We shall give as a specimen one 
among many of the instructive illus- 
trations to be found in this useful 
book. It occurs in the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant. 


«¢ The tormentors were the keepers of the 
prison, who in the East customarily added 
severe usage to criminals. The original 
word imports that they examined them by 
torture. But imprisonment in the East was 
and still continues a much more severe pu- 
nishment than in Europe, especially in our 
own happy country. State criminals espe- 
cially, when condemned to imprisonment, 
were not only reduced to sv scanty a dict as 
barely to support nature, but were afflicted 
with excruciating tortures. They were fre- 
quently loaded with clogs or yokes of. heavy 
wood, in which they could not with ease 
preserve either a sitting or a recumbent 
posture. To this. were added frequent 
scourgings and sometimes, rackings, These 
torments quickly brought them to an un- 
timely end. Macknight, thinks that the 
Tormentors were those more especially ap- 
pointed to inflict the rack, and other dread- 
ful and excruciating punishments upon cri- 
mina!s.”"—p, 136. 
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A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Bride, Fleet Street, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1828, lefore the Rt, Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, &c. ly the Rev. 
Tho. Dale, M.A. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for the benefit of the 
Printers’ Pension Society. 8vo. pp. 29. 


THE art of Printing is the wood of 
which the lever of Archimedes is 
made; and our able Author has drawn 
a very excellent representation of the 
value of a maéeriel, which, placed upon 
the fulcrum of science, and moved by 
competent authors, has strength suffi- 
cient to lift the world. But the parti- 
cular felicity for which Mr. Dale’s 
disquisition is remarkable, is the coin- 
cidence of the invention with the Re- 
formation in religion, and its great in- 
strumentality in promoting the latter. 
If mighty has been the benefit of the 
art, in this and in other matters too 
numerous for specification, indeed ob- 
vious, *‘ it has,’’ says our author, “‘ very 


justly great claims on the gratitude of 


society towards those who profess the 
art; and we cannot do his discourse 
greater justice than by extracting his 
eloquent appeal in their behalf. 


*¢ You who are occupied in literary or 
scientific pursuits, and who either receive or 
communicate information through the me- 
dium of the Press;—you, who find a de- 
lightful relaxation from severer pursuits in 
that elegant and polite literature, of which 
our own age, to its honour be it spoken, 
furnishes an abundant supply, which is nei- 
ther calculated to enervate the mind nor 
corrupt the heart;—you, who take a per- 
sonal and lively interest in passing events, 
and who are provided. with the record of all 
public occurrences, with a correctness, a 
fidelity, a dispatch, beyond all precedent or 
parallel of former times ;—you certainly will 
not deny me the right of appealing to you. 
But I have another ground of appeal. It is 
to you, parents, who are indebted to the 
press for facilities in the education of your 
children, of which your own parents had no 
conception ;—who can by this means, while 
yourselves are engaged in other occupations, 
which engross all your attention, furnish 
them with the means of amusing their lei- 
sure, exciting their interest, gratifying their 
curiosity, cultivating their minds, and con- 
firming their principles ;—of learning, either 
by direct. or indirect channels of instruction, 
the duties which they owe first to their God, 
then to their country, their neighbours and 
yourselves.””—p. 25. 


Then, as to the objects, Mr. Dale 
says— 


** Look at.the man, respectable from his 


conduct, and possessing superior information 
from the very nature of his occupation, now 
from inability to continue it, left destitute 
in the evening of his days ;—I can not only 
say * Look at the widow of such a man. left 
indigent, desolate, and wholly unable, with- 
out the friendly assistance of this Society, to 
educate her children in the decent station 
of their father ;\—but I may say, * Look at 
the man who has a peculiar claim upon your 
commiseration and benevolence; who has 
laboured for your amusement, gratification, 
or instruction; who has perhaps brought a 
— decay by exerting himself above 
his strength for your benefit, or the benefit 
of those in whom you are most nearly in- 
terested. Be liberal therefore in proportion 
to the advantage which you have received,” 


—pp 27, 28. 
Ge 


Sermons principally designed to strengthen 
the Faith, and increase the Devotedness of 
Christians in the present remarkable Era. 
By the Rev. James Waldane Stewart, M.A. 
Minister of Percy Chapel, St. Pancras. 
8vo. pp. 455. 


IN our criticisms upon religious 
subjects, it is our rule never to lose 
sight of history; and of two points we 
are informed by that excellent stan- 
dard,—one, that Morality cannot be 
Religion, no more than half a body can 
make a whole man, and the other, that 
the substitution of austerity for moral 
worth, forms only ascetics, and pro- 
duces a reaction of profligacy. We 
have been led into these remarks, be- 
cause we declare it to be shamefully 
uncharitable that a family should be 
branded as unchristian for having 
either balls or dinner-parties. Mr. 
Stewart says— 


‘© If there be any time in which we un- 
bend it is at Christmas or at Easter. And 
what, my friends, are the pleasures of men 
in general? If a master wishes to give his 
servants pleasure, he allows them to go. to 
the theatre with their friends; or if he 
would take pleasure himself, ‘the harp and 
the viol and the tabret and the pipe,’ are 
brought into his house, and the ¢ wine is in 
his feasts.’ This we know to be the cus- 
tomary way with nominalChristians. But 
does a true Christian take pleasure in these 
things? Does his heart grow light, his 
spirits,rise, and his countenance, brighten in 
scenes like these? Oh no! here ‘old 
things are passed away, behold all things 
are become new.’ He has no. pleasure in 
them,”—pp. 89, 90. 


If it be true that men do not like to 
be miserable, then these ascetic notions 
will make ten sinners for one saint. 
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By what authority does any divine 
assert that it was the intention of 
Christ to turn the world into a jail, 
and make misery the summum blonum 
of human duty. 

Mr. Stewart says 


‘¢ It was for them that the Lord Jehovah 
sat in council,” —p. 225. 


We have searched a concordance, 
and do not find any such phrase, *‘ as 
the omnipotent Jehovah's sitéing in 
council.” In our high opinions of the 
Almighty, the phrase is virtually blas- 
phemous, and under a more innocent 
construction is profane and _ silly ?— 
profane, because it is physically impos- 
sible that God can want any advice 
from created beings; and silly, because, 
if it were possible, it would establish 
polytheism. 

But the truth is, these sermons are 
flamingly evangelical, and by so saying 
we shall increase the sale of them. 
The followers of that system professedly 
make no distinction between sense and 
nonsense; so as the matter of their 
discourses is, in their own terms,*‘ warm 
and savoury,” that is sufficient. But 
we like a middle course, which does 
not misinterpret Christianity, or make 
of it mere jargon and mysticism. 

We feel no wish to arraign the talent 
or good intentions of the writer, to both 
of which we give credit, but we vehe- 
mently protest against a dinner given 
at a christening being deemed the 
** profanation of the sacrament of Bap- 
tism,” (as it is in p. 80); and such fan- 
tastical ideas as that there is a new 
creation in Christians, by which, in- 
stead of continuing to swim in the 
water, they jump out of it, and become 
birds or flying fish.—See p. 88. 

—@— 

An Historical Inquiry into the probable 
Causes of the Rationalist Character, lately 
predominant in the Theology of Germany. 
By E. B. Pusey, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 186. 


IT appears, as far as we can under- 
stand the jargon and scholasticism of 
German philosophy, that Christianity 
has (to use a legal phrase) been only 
made bail or security for such a set of 
the popular philosophical notions of 
the day, or of the preacher himself, as 
he might think proper to advocate. 
Thus Christianity was not his Ma- 
jesty himself, but his Majesty’s ser- 
vant, echoing the commands of Mr. 
Kant, or whoever was the philosophic 
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King of the day. For our parts, to 
speak fearlessly and independently, and 
in comparison with our own philoso- 
phers, those of Germany are not, in 
our judgment, men of ideas, but mere 
systemmongers,—technicists of hum- 
ble common-place and truisms. Mr. 
Rose having formed rather too indis- 
criminate a conclusion concerning the 
theology of Germany, Mr. Pusey has 
made a very elaborate research, from 
which it appears that there are actually 
some real Christians among them, and 
more likely to be so in rapid progres- 
sion. Our own opinion of all follies 
is that of Dean Swift, concerning 
bastings and jerkings ; 

*¢ Basting heavy, dry, obtuse, 

Nought but dullness can produce ; 

But a little gentle jerking 

Sets the spirits all a working.” 


Now serious follies we rank with 
Lastings, and ridiculous ones with jerk- 
ings. At the former we groan, at the 
latter we laugh. 

Valuable and excellently written as 
this work is, in the view of Ecclesias- 
tical History, it may be of more service 
to English readers to give them Mr. 
Pusey’s opinion of Polemics. 

**It is probably the unavoidable conse- 
quence of polemics, that the question in 
dispute assumes an undue importance, that 
the mode of stating the truth, or some col- 
lateral points connected with it, more or 
less displace in the minds of the disputants 
the practical and religious purport of the 
doctrines themselves, and their relation to 
the Christian system; though in this rela- 
tion alone it can exert an efficacious, vital, 
and consistent influence. Every thing else 
is forgotten in the determination of the im- 
mediate controversy ; the conviction of the 
intellect becomes in itself the end; the 
heart is forgotten in the exclusive employ- 
ment of the understanding.” P. 25. 

This is true; and hence it ensues 
that the mere creation of violent fac- 
tions is the usual result of religious 
controversy. But, says Goldsmith, if 
a bustle be not made about religion, 
it soon becomes a dead letter. 


——&— 


The Commission and consequent Duties of 
the Clergy ; in a Series of Discourses 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By Hugh James Rose, B. D. of 
Trinity College, one of the select Preachers 
of that Year. 8vo. pp. 179. 


THE versatility of the English upon 
religious matters is a jest among fo- 
reigners. According to our experience 
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the longest life of one fashion in reli- 
gion does not exceed a generation. 
About thirty years ago, the popular 
sermonist was Blair, the episcopally 
recommended study was Sherlock, 
and the clergy were instructed to make 
works the leading topic. ‘This pro- 
duced a quiescent state of things, which 
philosophers and statesmen and _histo- 
rians considered a great public advan- 
tage, because faction and insubordi- 
nation are the sole results of religious 
fermentation, nor has it ever been of 
use, except in the overthrow of obso- 
lete superstitions. Wesley and Whit- 
field saw in this quietude mischief to 
the souls of men, and held virtually 
that a saving faith was not a question 
of reason or good conduct, but of feel- 
ings and enthusiasm. The people 
must be incited, as they are at elec- 
tions, and what Wilkes and Liberty 
was in political, Wesley and Chris- 
tianity was to be in the religious world. 
The uneducated state of the lower Eng- 
lish rendered them susceptible of doc- 
trines and notions which the well- 
informed orders utterly rejected. Bp. 
Warburton exposed these doctrines, 
and Bishop Lavington pronounced 
them only renovations of Popery in 
another form. Other eminent divines 
considered them relics of the ancient 
puritanism ; and all parties agreed that 
they had been reduced to experiment 
in the time of Charles the First, and 
had produced very bad consequences, 
and we think always will do so, as to 
making men wiser or better, because 
in all violent contentions upon reli- 
gious topics, the subject is overwhelm- 
ed by human passions, the inevitable 
result of all polemics. Proselytism, 
not public good, becomes the object; 
and society, through discord, is split in- 
to factions. So far the unerring testi- 
mony of history ; for certain it is, to re- 
peat a hacknied philosophical adage, 
that “‘ fanaticism has ever professed to 
produce the golden age, i.e. a race of 
men without vice or misery, and has 
always failed in the attempt.” 

To resume, Christ was apparently 
forgotten in mere ethical sermons, and 
as (says Bishop Tomline)* “ neither 
works nor faith can justify (i. e. ab- 
solve us) it can only be the atone- 
ment.” The omission was culpable ; 
and advantage having been taken of it 
to sanction enthusiasm, certain of the 





* On the Articles, ii. 258, 259. 
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regular clergy adopted, to a very consi- 
derable extent, upon the fas ab hoste 
principle, the system of those enthu- 
siasts, and formed a party in the 
Church which has been denominated 
evangelical. The philosopher and the 
statesman, of course, will judge of that 
system by its operation, as to the im- 
provement of character and the’ di- 
minution of crime; for the augmen- 
tation of furious religionists, without 
such results is a civil and political evil. 
W here the system is aay patronized, 
no moral change whatever has been 
effected. After twenty years’ acquaint- 
ance with the system, that we may 
not be said to decide upon our partial 
experience, we refer to our revicw of 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge, from 
which it will appear that the system, 
so far from having an improving effect 
in morals, has only augmented the 
number of those idea, who, in 
particular, reject ethics as having any 
vital connection with Christianity, viz. 
Solifidians, Calvinists, and Antino- 
mians. 

From the first, the Evangelical sys- 
tem was rejected by dignitaries and 
the superior clergy, who, however, 
willingly supported two proposed im- 
provements, neither of which origi- 
nated with the Enthusiasts, viz. Sun- 
day and National Schools. The success 
in diminution of crime has been un- 
equivocal, as appears from the Reports 
of the Prison Committee of the War- 
wick County Asylum, and various other 
—_n already noticed in the co- 
umns of our Review. 

It is but just to notice that the Evan- 
gelical Clergy have also warmly sup- 
ported these ameliorating institutions ; 
and it is fortunate that they have done 
so, for fanaticism renders the poor in- 
different to education. With them 
preaching is every thing, but prayer is 
the noblest part of God's worship. 
** By preaching,” says Bishop Bull, 
‘* we are taught how to worship God, 
but prayer is ttself God's worship.” 

The common people think that to 
preach without book is an exhibition 
of superior talent. It is far otherwise. 
There are many very silly and ignorant 
persons who can show off in this way, 
without any trouble or any thought ; 
whereas there are many of the most 
learned and amiable divines, who nei- 
ther possess nor affect this gift of 
garrulity, which adds nothing to the 
glory of God, but produces egotism, 
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conceit, exaltation of the poor faculties 
of man in the presence of God, de- 
sultory arguments and idle digressions. 

These are the results of making reli- 
gion an affair of feeling; ‘‘ for,’’ says 
the excellent disquisition which we 
have just quoted, ‘‘ were religion a 
mere matter of temporary feeling, I 
would have all its offices goading and 
enthusiastic; novelty and endless va- 
riety should be enlisted into the ser- 
vice, and all its ministers should be 
men of eccentric imaginations rather 
than of deep learning and sober judg- 
ment.” 

We have adverted to this subject of 
** seclarianizing the Church,” because 
there is nothing cautionary in the 
sermons before us, although Mr. 
Rose tells us (p. 151) that instances 
have occurred very recently of Dea- 
cons, when attending a Bishop for 
examination previous to their ordi- 
nation as Priests, exhorting in the 
inn near his residence, and defending 
their conduct for so doing; notwith- 
standing it was a mistake of the ex- 
tent of their ministerial commission, 
and a breach of church discipline. 

Mr. Rose in his Discourses warmly 
recommends the study of theology, and 
denounces the wickedness of making 
the ecclesiastical profession a sinecure. 
This is as it should be; active philan- 
thropy, excellent example, promotion 
of moral and religious education, ex- 
hortation to virtue and piety, discou- 
ragement of vice; all these may be 
safely practised ; but ZEAL, however 
safe in the points mentioned, must be 
tempered with great discretion in all 
others ; for a zealot without such a 
bridle is merely a firebrand; he fills 
his parish with factions, and makes of 
the ignorant commentators on the Bi- 

le, who will advance all kinds of ex- 
travagant opinions, and expect him to 
support them; in the end, instead of 
finding that he has formed a congre- 
gation of * people who walk humbly 
with their God,” he has only filled it 
(as the Bishop of Salisbury shews) with 
Solifidians, Calvinists, Antinomians, 
&ec. &e. and done more mischief, 
‘* religious feuds being always impla- 
cable,” than a contested election, be- 
cause he has roused all sorts of angry 
passions, and bad feelings. Amidst 
all this quarrelling, what becomes of 
the practical influence of Christianity, 
and what is the cause? The Poor, who 
ought to be won over by philanthropy, 
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where interest keeps them in due sub- 
jection, are elevated into a critical play- 
house audience by electioneering con- 
citation? As to the rich, they are 
irritated by attacks upon their plea- 
sures, through confounding morality 
with austerity. Such are or have been 
the consequences of indiscreet zeal in 
half the country towns and populous 
villages of this kingdom, and instead 
of Religion we find Party. 

Mr. Rose’s view of the subject is 
limited ; for being Sermons before the 
University of Cambridge, and address- 
ed to “ candidates for holy orders,” it 
was prudent to treat the matter in a 
manner not liable to exceptions. We 
need not say that the Sermons are very 


excellent. 


The ancient and Scriptural Doctrine, that 
National Piety is the Source of National 
Prosperity, maintained in allusion to the 
late Distress, and to the diffusion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge in Ireland. Enlarged from 
one Sermon preached at the Trinity Church, 
Cheltenham, Aug. 12,1827. By the Rev. 
Stephen Clissold, M.A. 8vo. pp. 50. 


IF Mr. Clissold be willing to allow 
that the diffusion of knowledge and 
education, and by consequence im- 
proved reason, has an intimate con- 
nection with national prosperity as 
well as piety, we are willing to coin- 
cide with him; but we are not to be 
convinced of any ameliorating influ- 
ence being attached to mere blind ig- 
norant devotion; and we see its bad 
influence in Ireland, where the people 
oppose religious reformation es no 
other cause but because they are sin- 
cere, and have not education and 
knowledge to counteract prejudices. 
We speak thus, not in depreciation of 
Mr. Clissold’s argument, which in 
certain views is unquestionable, but 
because we have a prepossession that 
education must be the corner-stone of 
all projected improvement.—Concern- 
ing those who propose to effect this by 
*‘sectarianizing the Church,” let us 
hear Mr. Clissold’s own opinions. 


‘It is a truth never to be lost sight of, 
that sectarianism does not necessarily lead 
to any sound reformation, either of manners 
or of doctrines. It is comparatively easy to 
excite men to espouse the cause of a party, 
by tampering with their faith; but the spi- 
rit of party, which so frequently outrages 
truth and decency, is not the spirit of 
Christianity ; it is more commonly the ef- 
fect of passion and persuasion than of con- 
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viction, so that the doctrines which to-day 
ere maintained with vehemence, may to- 
morrow be laid aside and abandoned with 
indifference. Such converts are drifted away 
by every wind of doctrine, and disappear like 
the clouds which hovered over the new 
world, and were mistaken by Columbus for 
firm land. Neither is a sectarian spirit, 
which is the very leaven of religious bi- 
gotry, an appropriate qualification for those 
who offer to lead the temper and inclination 
of others to reflection, and from reflection 
to a conviction, heightened into divine au- 
thority.” P. 24, 


——Q—. 

On the more protracted Cases of Indigestion. 
By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. P.R.S. &. 
pp. 86. Underwood. 

Dr. PHILIP is of opinion that irri- 
tation of the digestive organs produces 
in its progress inflammatory tendency, 
and at length organic disease, and con- 
seauently that indigestion may be di- 
vided into three corresponding stages. 
He conceives that the beginning of 
each stage may be detected by pressure ; 
for example, of the second or inflam- 
matory, by tenderness in the region of 
the pylorus (pit of the stomach) and 
duodenum (first intestine). He ob- 
serves that the latter, especially in 
these cases, becomes loaded, languid, 
and distended, and the suffering which 


, ensues is well described. The accu- 


mulation being removed, quickly forms 
again, both the stomach, the intestine, 
and liver, being weakened. In the 
examination of these parts, 


«The patient will almost always tell you 
that the left side feels more free than the 
right, and that there is something in the 
latter which gives him a sense of obstruc- 
tion. The right side feels fuller and firmer. 
—It is natural to suppose that as the liver 
lies on the right side, these differences may 
be ascribed to it.”—pp. 9, 10. 


Hence it is that all affections of the 
stomach and bowels, by unscientific 
practisers, are generalized into liver 
diseases. Fallibility of this kind, and 
empirical treatment, arise principally 
from all the phenomena of cases, pre- 
sent and retrospective, not being taken 
into consideration, and from the mind 
being prejudiced by fashion and the 
doctrines of ignorant and interested 
writers. 

_ When tenderness extends to the left 
side across the region of the stomach, 
such cases are particularly obstinate, 
and Dr. Philip says, 

Gent. Mac. October, 1828. 


*¢ Mercurials have often appeared to me 
nearly useless, and if, carried beyond the 
mildest doses, always prejudicial.” pp. 16, 17. 


This remark is very important. In- 
deed to what are broken constitutions 
and permanent disorders of the diges- 
tive organs more often owing, than to 
the abuse of mercury? 

Dr. Philip considers indigestion. ana- 
logous to simple nervous fever, and re- 
gulates his treatment according to the 
stages, and the pulse, whether soft or 
tight. Minute alteratives and the least 
stimulating tonics, with salines, when 
the pulse is tight, and the whole frame 
heated and feverish, weakened or 
strengthened, according as these symp- 
toms are increased iand diminished, are 
the chief points in his plan; having 
one leading principle, to set free the 
organs of secretion without debilitat- 
ing or over-stimulating them. 

Nitre and tartar emetic for feverish 
symptoms with a tight pulse; colchi- 
cum where there are rheumatic pains ; 
ammonia when there is great suscep- 
tibility of cold, without a tight pulse ; 
all in minute doses, are judiciously re- 
commended. 

After relating accurately in what 
manner this disease extends to the 
lower intestines (pp. 21, 22), he says 
that indigestion consists in the first in- 
stance of a deranged state of the sto- 
mach alone, and next spreads to the 
organs nearest to it; and, lastly, from 
the continued irritation of the nervous 
system, becomes a disease of the whole 
system. P. 40. 

More than half the cases we meet 
with are combinations of diseases, ra- 
ther than simple diseases. P. 86. 

Dr. Philip complains of being mis- 
understood by other writers, at which 
we do not wonder. He writes with- 
out sufficient perspicuity and lucid or- 
der, and we regret to see such verbiage 
and false theory as ‘* morbid constric- 
tion of the vital parts,” and ** debili- 
tated states of the organs of waste and 
supply,” phrases of the late Dr. Pem- 
berton. To collect a sufficient num- 
ber of facts, and annex in simple and 
consecutive propositions and reasoning, 
in the form of query, and in the most 
perspicuous language, such inferences 
as are warranted by symptoms accu- 
rately described, is the only sound or 
valuable mode of writing medical trea- 
tises. Though indigestion, diet, &c. 
are the theincs of the day, little or no- 
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thing new or useful since Aberne- 
thy’s work has been advanced. We 
know that indigestion occurs almost 
invariably in irritable and debilitated 
constitutions, especially where a family 
disposition to it exists. The depress- 
ing passions, injuries of the constitu- 
tion from mercury, and other diseases, 
and excess in eating and drinking, call 
it into action; but, unless in cases 
where, in the conflict between the 
constitution and the disease, the 
powers of the former are paramount, 
were we asked what would cure the 
patient? we shouki say, Nothing! and 
if, when he would get well? Never ! 
And in 49 cases out of 50, we should 
be right; so manyj;causes co-operate 
to spoil the work of the physician. A 
dyspeptic is a perfect thermometer ; a 
fit of passion, a change of the wind, 
a debauch, any thing puts him all 
wrong. A medical practitioner can 
always tell in what state of health he 
shall find these patients, according to 
the weather or other circumstances. As 
to remedies, oxide of bysmuth, powder 
of ginger, minute doses of Howard’s 
washed calomel, and magnesia com- 
bined, are about the best. Leeching 
when the stomach is sore, and leeches 
to the arms when the great guts are 
affected, are very serviceable; also 
keeping the skin warm, and avoiding 
articles of diet which disagree with the 
patient’s habit. Distension and pain 
in particular parts, and in every part of 
the stomach and bowels, occur in all 
stages of the disease, in the most irre- 
gular and capricious manner. 

Dr. Philip, however, is an excellent 
physiologist, and his rules of practice 
are judicious. 


——P-—- 


Forget Me Not,a Christmas and New Year's 
Present for 1829, Edited by F. Shoberl. 
Ackermann. 


THE numerous elegant little an- 
nuais, intended as Christmas presents 
for our fair friends and acquaintances, 
are again shooting forth; and Acker- 
mann, as usual, takes the lead. The 
rivalry excited by the unparalleled suc- 
cess of the ‘* Forget Me Not” in the 
first instance, has called forth a spirit 
of emulation which has tended most 
materially to elevate the character of 
the fine arts in this country, as con- 
nected with this lighter species of li- 
terature. The genius of the artist and 
skill of the engraver have been called 
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into action, and it proves what native 
talent can accomplish when liberally 
supported. ‘The embellishments of 
the ‘Forget Me Not,” fourteen in 
number, are certainly of the highest 
order, both as to design and execution. 
They are the productions of indivi- 
duals the most eminent in their pro. 
fession, and every way worthy the 
high reputation which Mr. Ackermann 
has so long maintained in connexion 
with the fine arts. The frontispiece, 
representing Marcus Curtius rushing 
into the burning gulph, designed by 
Martin and engraved by Le Keux, is 
a perfect gem, which may be contem- 
plated again and again with re-iterated 
delight. The awful sublimity of na- 
ture and the imposing splendor of a 
mighty city are admirably concen- 
trated ; and considering the small space 
which the whole design occupies, 
every object is delineated with sur- 
prising accuracy. ‘ The Ganges,” en- 
graved by Finden from a design by 
Daniell, and Eddystone Light House 
by Wallis, from a drawing by Owen, 
are charming views. ‘The view of 
Vicenza by Freebairn, from a design 
by Prout, is a beautiful specimen of 
architectural engraving; there is a 
sparkling clearness in every object. 
The other prints are, ‘ Ellen Strath. 
allen,” chastely engraved by J. Agar, 
from a_ painting by Miss Sharpe; 
“the Proposal,” by Humphrys, from 
a drawing by J. Stephanofl; ‘* the 
Idle School-boy,” by W. Finden; the 
** Cottage Kitchen,’ by J. Romney, 
designed by W. F. Wuhanieagtens 
** the Blind Piper,” by H. C. Shen- 
ton, from a design by L. Clennell; 
“* Alice,” by Joseph Goodyear, from a 
picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A.; ‘* Con- 
stancy,” by F. J. Portoury, from a 
picture by P. Stephanoff; ‘* Fathime 
and Euphrosyne,” by S. Davenport, 
designed by H. Corbould ; ‘ Frolic in 
a Palace,” by F. Engleheart, from a 
drawing by A. E. Chalon, R.A. ; and 
“the Faithful Guardian,” by H. C. 
Shenton, from a painting by A. Cooper, 

pis 

Of the literary department, the prose 
contributions are by far the most in- 
teresting. Among the poetical pieces 
there are many indifferent produc- 
tions; though the names of Hemans, 
Montgomery, Barton, Hogg, Carring- 
ton, Polwhele, and others of distin- 
guished reputation, figure in this de- 
partment. The compositions in truth, 
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are too numerous, and the subjects 
often trifling. Some of the pieces in 
prose, we have, however, perused with 
much interest. They are in general 
too long for insertion in our pages; but 
we cannot resist giving, in conclusion, 
the following sketch by Mrs. Bow- 
dich; not perhaps on account of its 
being the best in the volume, but be- 
cause it is short, and at the same time 
possesses some historical character. 


ELIZA CARTHAGO. 


At four o’clock one morning I stepped 
into @ canoe, to go to Elmina, the Dutch 
head-quarters. The land-wind was blowing 
strongly, and, although only five degrees 
north of the equator, I was glad of all the 
shawls and great-coats I could find to pro- 
tect me from the chilling blast. Notwith- 
standing these coverings, I was quite be- 
numbed, and landed at seven with the 
feelings which I should have had during a 
hard frost in England. 

My visit was to the king of Elmina, a 
Dutch mulatto, of the name of Neazer. He 
had, during the slave-trade, been possessed 
of considerable property, which, added to hi® 
maternal connexions, gave him great power 
among the people of that place. He had 
also resisted every thing like oppression on 
the part of the Dutch, and, although ruined 
in fortune, he was invested with the royal 
dignity, in gratitude for his signal endea- 
vours to prevent the exactions of General 
Daendels. I had to pass through the town 
to reach his house; and the narrow streets 
were thronged with people going to and 
from the market, close to his door. It was 
like other African markets, except that 
there was a circle of dogs for sale; a cir- 
cumstance which I had not witnessed at 
Cape Coast. T hey were long-eared, wretched- 
looking, little beasts, valued at half an ackie, 
or half-a-crown, each, and were to be made 
into soup. 

I found his majesty surrounded by a few 
remnants of his former splendour, such as 
dim looking-glasses and tawdry sofas, and in 
an immense house, composed of dark pas- 
sages aud staircases, large halls, and a dirty 
black kitchen at the top. His attendants 
were royal in number, for most of his 
subjects were willing to wait on him for the 
sake of his good feeding. He received me 
very hospitably, and immediately set before 
me a splendid breakfast, presenting not only 
African but European delicacies, His garden 
supplied him with the former, and his wide 
acquaintance with the masters of trading 
vessels, who gladly purchased his influence 
with the natives, procured him the latter. 

_ During our meal Mr. Neazer begged to 
introduce to me his sons, two of whom were 
just returned from an English school. ‘*To 
ie sure,” he said, ¢ they were terrible 


rascals, but then they were well educated, 
and polite enough to talk to an English 
lady.”” These ** young boys,” as he called 
them, were accordingly summgned, and, 
after a long interval, spent in decoration I 
believe, they appeared ; but, instead of the 
infants I expected to see, they were tall, 
stout men. In lieu of the promised polish, 
each strove to make the other laugh at every 
word uttered by their papa; yet to me they 
were most respectful ; for they heard my re- 
marks with deference, assented to every ob- 
servation, and bowed at the conclusion of 
every sentence as gracefully as they were 
permitted to do by the many yards of muslin 
which enveloped their throats, and by the 
scantiness of their best coats, which they 
had long outgrown. My risibility was so 
strongly excited that I feared I might not 
always command my gravity, and rejoiced at 
the proposal for a walk to see the garden 
and the garden-house. 

The decay of his fortune had caused the 
decay of his country residence. Still Mr. 
Neazer loved to show it, and finding that I 
could not oblige him more, | sat down ona 
chair nearly demolished by white ants, but 
felt exceedingly nervous at the reptiles 
which I saw lurking in every crevice. Li- 
zards chased each other with rapidity up and 
down the walls; centipedes and scorpions 
were not far off; and it only required a 
serpent to peep out to complete my appre- 
hensions. I had passed two in my way, or 
rather they had rushed across my path; and 
I never could contemplate the possibility of 
their approach without a shudder. I tucked 
my gown close round me, and making readu 
with my parasol, [ sat like a statue, till my 
attention was arrested by Mr. Neazer’s ac- 
count of the destruction of a Dutch fortress 
up the river Ancobra. I now repeat it asa 
curious exemplification of customs and man- 
ners, which will, I hope, through the en- 
deavours of civilized Europe, ere long cease 
to exist. 

The fortress named Eliza Carthago was 
built about the year 1700, in a lonely situa- 
tion, fifty miles from the mouth of the An- 
cobra, a river of Ahanta, and far from the 
reach of European assistance. This Joneli- 
ness was not remedied by internal strength ; 
for the utmost force placed there consisted 
of a handful of soldiers, a drummer, and a 
serjeant. The governor had resided in it 
for many years, and had apparently conci- 
liated the natives. It was in the neighbour- 
hood of the gold-pits ; and during his trade 
he had amassed a quantity of rock-gold, and 
was altogether so rich, from possessing the 
exclusive commerce of this part of the inte- 
rior, that he at length excited the cupidity 
of his neighbours. They met in council, 
and vowed to abet each other till the white 
man was ruined, never taking into considera- 
tion that his wealth had been won by fair 
dealing with themselves ; that they had been 
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the willing instruments of his success ; and 
that they had also been enriched by their 
mutual barter. ‘*No; it was not right 
that a white man should come and take away 
their gold, and they never would rest satis- 
fied till they had it all back again.” It was 
necessary for them, however, to act cau- 
tiously, for they had no desire that the fort 
should be for ever abandoned, as it kept the 
trade open, and supplied them with Eu- 
ropean articles at a much easier rate than by 
going to Elmina for them. 

Their first plan was to invent some pre- 
text for quarrelling with the governor ; and, 
accordingly, the next bargain that took 
place between them was accompanied by so 
much extortion on their parts, that the 
Dutchman could not comply with their de- 
mands. His continued resistance at length 
produced the wished-for dispute, or palaver ; 
and open hostility manifested itself on the 
side of the natives. His cattle disappeared, 
his plantations were destroyed, his trade was 
stopped, and he was not allowed to purchase 
food in the market. His slaves contrived 
for a while to procure provisions, as if for 
themselves; but, their trick being disco- 
vered, they were forbidden to come into the 
town again for that purpose under pain of 
death, and their master was reduced to live 
entirely on the salted stores of the fortress. 

The governor now began to think more 
seriously of the quarrel than he had hitherto 
done, and dispatched a trusty messenger to 
head-quarters for assistance. He then sum- 
moned the chiefs of the town to the fortress 
to talk over the palaver. This only pro- 
duced still greater irritation; and the next 
morning he found himself surrounded by the 
natives, who were well armed with muskets, 
bows, and arrows. He shut up the fort, 
luaded the few guns which he possessed, and, 
parleying with them from the ramparts, 
threatened to fire on them if they did not 
retire. They only answered him with shouts 
of defiance. Still the poor governor hesi- 
tated, because, this step once taken, the 
difficulty of ever coming to an amicable ar- 
rangement was increased. He lingered in 
the hope of assistance from Elmina; but, 
exasperated at the death of one of his sol- 
diers, who was shot as he walked along the 
walls, he at length fired. Great destruction 
was occasioned; but his enemies were like 
hydras, the more he killed, the more their 
numbers seemed to increase ; and day after 
day was spent in regular warfare. His sol- 
dicrs were cut off by the skilful aim of these 
excellent marksmen; and, what was worse 
than all, his ammunition was fast decreasing. 
His cannon became useless ; for in a short 
time he had not a man left who could ma- 
nage them, or a ball to load them with. As 
long as he possessed iron and leaden bars, 
and brass rods, all of which are articles of 
trade, he was enabled to fire on the people 
with muskets; but at length even these 
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failed him, and he was reduced to a few 
barrels of gunpowder. Every day he hoped 
for relief; every day he resorted to the bas- 
tion which overlooked the path to Elmina ; 
but every day he was disappointed, Still 
every hour held out a hope ; and he melted 
his rock-gold into bullets, and fired with 
these till he had no more. He was now en- 
tirely destitute of the means of defence ; his 
stores were daily lessening, and want had 
already occasioned the desertion of his fol- 
lowers, who secretly stole from the fort, and 
took refuge with the enemy. When the 
unhappy man mounted the walls with his 
telescope to look towards Elmina, his adver- 
saries insulted him, and asked him when he 
expected news from the coast, and how 
many bullets he had left; and they showed 
him the pieces of gold which they had either 
picked up, or taken out of the bodies of 
those who had been killed by them, Finding 
that he still watched and hoped, they 
brought in sight his messenger, who had 
been intercepted and put in irons by the 
wretches, before he had proceeded many 
miles on his way to Elmina. 

This was the stroke of despair to the ill- 
fated European: every resource was gone ; 
his only companions were a man, who had 
lived with him many years, and an orphan 
boy, who had each refused to quit him. 
With these he consulted, and seeiug his de- 
struction inevitable, he determined at least 
to be revenged on the villains who had 
bayed him to death. Assisted by the two 
servants, he placed all his gunpowder, which 
still amounted to a considerable quantity, in 
a small room underneath the hall of au- 
dience. He then passed the night in ar- 
ranging his papers, making up the govern- 
ment accounts, willing away the property he 
had realised and sent home, and writing to s 
few friends. These dispatches he carefully 
secured on the person of the man, who had 
orders to try to make his eseape with them 
the next morning, and to convey them to 
head-quarters. 

At daybreak the governor appeared on the 
walls of his fortress, and made signs to the 
people without that he wished to speak to 
them. He gained a hearing, and told them 
that he was now willing to give them what- 
ever they asked, and to settle the palaver 
exactly as they wished; that, if the chiefs 
would come into the fort in about two hours 
to drink rum together, they would find hin 
ready to deliver up his property to any 
amount they pleased. This proposal was 
agreed to, the governor received his guests 
in the hall, and the people poured into the 
fortress. During the bustle which this oc- 
casioned, the faithful servant contrived to 
escape, and, creeping through the bushes, 
made the best of his way to Elmina. He 
had not proceeded far, however, when he 
heard a tremendous explosion; he turned 
round, and smake, stones, and mangled hu- 
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man bodies were seen mingled together in 
the atmosphere. However prepared, the 
man involuntarily stopped to contemplate 
this awful catastrophe, and was only roused 
by the boy whom ~ had left with his mas- 
ter. It appeared that the governor affected 
to treat with the chiefs till he thought they 
were all assembled; he then reproached 
them with their perfidy and ingratitude, and 
exclaimed—-** Now then, rascals, I will give 

ou all I possess—all—all!"’ and stamped 
his foot with violence. This was the signal 
to the boy below, who instantly set fire to a 
covered train, sufficiently long to allow him 
to rush from the approaching mischief; and 
scarcely had he cleared the gates of the 
fo:tress, when all the chiefs perished with 
their victim, and many were killed who had 
assembled in the court. . 

The man and boy reached Elmina with 
the dreadful tale; and the ruin of the for- 
tress, now an overgrown heap of stones, 
attests the truth of the story. 


—o— 
Friendship’s Offering. —Smith, Elder, andCo. 
THIS beautiful annual, second in 
the order of publication, as well as 
age, next demands our attention. The 
embellishments are thirteen in num- 
ber, and have been executed by artists 
of great eminence in their profession ; 
and the contributions are principally 
from the pens of the distinguished cha- 
racters ms have assisted in rendering 
the “* Forget Me Not” what it is, and 
whose tales and pieces possess attrac- 
tions for almost every class of readers. 
in the embellishments it is quite 
equal to the “ Forget Me Not;” and 
there are some very beautiful things. 
The frontispiece, « Psyehe discovering 
Cupid asleep,” engraved by Finden 
from a painting by J. Wood, is ex- 
tremely delicate and rich; and so is 
‘* La Frescura,” engraved by W. A. 
Le Petit, from a gay and pleasing pic- 
ture of R. T. Bone’s. Stephanoff’s 
** Rival Suitors” is a good subject not 
very well engraved, nor yet so happily 
treated as we should have expected. 
The coquette is uot elegant or easy in 
her position. There is a dark and 
sublimely awful view of Glen Lynden, 
painted and engraved by Martin, in 
his own peculiar style, but though it 
has all the effect of vastness and gran- 
deur, it is not so clever as we might 
have hoped from him. ‘‘ The Warn- 
ing,” by Cooper, engraved by Warren, 
is another portrait of the white horse 
which appears in all that great artist’s 
subjects. It is a noble and interesting 
engraving. The Highland hunter, with 


the hounds, and stag at bay, in Ar- 
nold’s view of Campbell Castle, is an 
interesting group, and to it the picture 
is indebted for whatever charms it 
sesses. It is engraved by E. Goodall. 
«*The Will” does not at all please us ; 
Leslie’s ‘ Minstrel Boy” is pretty 
enough ; Haydon’s ** Parting” exhibits 
great depth of feeling, but is too black 
even for a dark and dismal night; but 
the gem of the whole is Landseer’s 
‘*Hours of Innocence,” engraved by 
J. Alright. The faithful dog, one of 
those animals which none but Land- 
seer can paint so true to nature, is just 
bringing from the brook the little boat 
which the pretty infant had intrusted 
to the waters. The child’s head is 
exquisite ; the distance is prettily 
thrown in; and the whole extremel 
clever. Chalon’s*‘ Fiancée de Marques” 
is another charming picture; but too 
coarsely engraved. 

As to the literary department, the 
prose tales are not of the first order ; 
they are good aud readable, but not 
brilliant and lasting. Miss Mitford 
has too sketches, very happy we must 
allow, but not like some of her other 
efforts. There is a French sentimental 
tale introduced, under the title of ** Za 
Fiancée de Marqgues;” but we must 
object to the introduction of the Frencts 
language. They are English presents 
for English ladies, and nothing fo- 
reign ought to be introduced. In the 
poetical department it is rich indeed. 
The editor is himself a poet of great 
power, and his Glen Lynden is a very 
splendid and highly-finished produc- 
tion. In it is introduced a song; the 
farewell of those whom misfortunes 
have compelled to emigrate from their 
homes, of very powerful interest. Sou- 
they the laureate has one on the 
death of Queen Charlotte, which is 
sadly deficient in poetical merit as well 
as passing interest. Among the names 
and signatures, we find the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Allan Cunningham, Delta, 
Kennedy, Motherwell, &c. 

We shall close with the following 
little pieces as specimens. The first 
has a melancholy association. 


LOVE AND SORROW. 
By the late Henry Neele, Esq. 


Mourn not, sweet maid, nor fondly try 
To rob me of my Sorrow ; 
It is the only friend that I 
Have left in my captivity 
To bid my heart good morrow. 
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I would not chase him from my heart, 
For he is Love’s own brother. 
And each has learned his fellow’s part 
So aptly, that ’tis no mean art 
To know one from the other. 


Thus, Love will fold his arms, and moan, 
And sigh, and weep, like Sorrow ; 
And Sorrow has caught Love’s soft tone, 
And mixed his arrows with his own, 
And learned his smile to borrow. 


Only one mark of difference they 
Preserve, which leaves them never; 

Young Love has wings and flies away, 

While Sorrow, once received, will stay 
The Soul’s sad guest for ever! 





THE BALLAD SINGER. 
By Alexander Balfour, Esq. 

Her looks were sad: her cheek seemed 

Llanch’d with care ; 
She had a fine, but feeble, wasted form ; 
The rain was dripping from her auburn hair, 
Her bosom shivering in the pelting storm ; 
A languid fire still glimmer’d in her eye, 
As blooms on Autumn’s lap the lingering 

flower, 
Or like a sunbeam in the wintry sky 
When dimly shining through a sleety shower : 
A round pellucid tear-drop trembling fell, 
To bathe a baby nestling on her breast ; 
A stifled sigh her bosom seemed to swell, 
As she the smiling infant closer pressed ; 
Her voice was music from a faltering tongue, 
A cheerful Scottish air with pensive sweet- 


ness sung. 


The Amulet ; an Annual Remembrancer, edi- 
ted by S.C. Hall. Wightman and Cramp. 


THE Amulet for the year 1829 is 
the fourth of the series, and is consi- 
derably improved. The number of 
embellishments is fourteen ; the choice 
of subjects is judicious, and the execu- 
tion superior. The frontispiece is from 
Murillo’s Spanish Flower Girl, now at 
the Dulwich Gallery, and is one of 
the most expressive heads ever painted. 
The arch smile which lights up her 
pretty brunette features, as she displays 
a luxuriant assemblage of flowers in 
the end of her scarf, is inimitably 
painted. Then we have the ‘* Guar- 
dian Angels,” one of Etty’s assem- 
blages of lovely heads and beauteous 
forms, engraved by E. Finden, who is 
perhaps tle most capable of preserving 
female excellence. ‘*The Rose of 
Castle Howard” is a portrait of one of 
the juvenile members of that illus- 
trious family, painted by Jackson and 
engraved by Portbury. The head and 
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figure have the germs of future worth 
and loveliness, and it is no difficult 
matter to trace in those rich eyes and 
graceful attitudes the leader of the ton 
in a future day. ‘* The Mountain 
Daisy” is from Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
portrait of Lady Georgiana Fane with 
the crippled foot, of which a larger 
engraving has been some time before 
the public. Collins’ ‘* Fisherman leav- 
ing home,”’ is like all his pieces, beau- 
tiful and feeling. It is well engraved 
by Charles Rolls. The ‘* Wandering 
Minstrels of Italy” are too intellectual 
even for that warm and lovely country. 
The sympathetic interchange of looks 
is worthy of a troubadour and his fond 
mistress, instead of a brotherly and 
sisterly feeling. The ‘‘ Temple of Vic- 
tory” is one of Gandy’s architectural 
compositions. It is very beautiful, but 
we > not like that little temple at the 
foot of the steps to the other :—it 
would be better at the side, or any 
where but where it is. ‘*‘ Innocence,” 
by R. Smirke, is a lovely picture; but 
it it is not innocence—it is devotion. 
‘* The Kitten discovered,” engraved by 
Greatbach after H. Thomson, R.A. is 
an iuteresting domestic piece, in which 
the blending of fear and delight is very 
successfully effected in a pretty cherub 
head. 

Having now paid our devoirs to 
the graphic part of this interesting 
present with feelings of delight, we 
turned to the literary department with 
the pleasing hope of being as well en- 
tertained and gratified. In looking 
over the list of contributors, the first 
which struck us was ‘ the Poet Lau- 
reate.’ We turned to the page to see 
what this child of forced song had 
contributed towards the structure, and 
found that it was another of those Jau- 
datory clegies which he is obliged to 
pen to secure his pipe of wine. They 
are lines on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, a theme which dried up 
every tear of the Muses long ago:— 
Why is this?—we do not want to be 
reminded daily and hourly of that la- 
mentable event:—the hope once in- 
dulged in is gone, but England has 
still a hope as strong as ever. The re- 
mainder of the names are those of the 
contributors to the rest of these pretty 
passports to a lady’s favour; we shall 
therefore not enumerate them. There 
is a very powerful extract from an un- 


published book of the Fall of Nineveh, 
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by Edw. Atherstone; some pretty 
things by Mrs. Hemans ; several good 
poems by T. K. Hervey and Kennedy ; 
and two very exquisitely poetical and 
simple Scottish pieces by William Mo- 
therwell: they are entitled ‘‘ Wearies 
Well” and the wooing song of ** Jarl 
Egill Skallagrin.” The former we shall 
transplant into our poetical corner. 
The prose pieces and tales are also of 
a very superior description; aud we 
were particularly pleased with the 
glowing powers of the editor’s lady, 
whose pen tells to the heart what her 
own tender feelings conceive. The 
“Rose of Fennock Dale” is one of 
those too numerous instances of the 
effects of pride in the female heart 
which lays them open to conquest, 
and that devotion which even a sense 
of the bitterest wrongs cannot lessen 
or repress. We wish we had room to 
extract it:—it is so creditable to the 
fair author’s feelings and her talents. 
But we must make room for Dr. 
Walsh’s highly important paper on 
the Canadian Indians. Setting aside 
his assertion that the Canadas are the 
most favorable of all places for emigra- 
tion, which we really believe, and that 
emigration is the only remedy against the 
ill effects of a temperate way of living! 
we have a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the manners, habits, feelings, 
and languages of the aboriginal Ame- 
ricans—the Red Men—or, as they are 
erroneously called, Indians. We shall 
make one or two extracts which will 
convey a favourable idea of the general 
interest of the communication, com- 
mencing with the initiation of a young 
warrior into the Society or College of 
Magicians. 


«¢ The ceremony is conducted with a deal 
of mystery, and none but distinguished chiefs 
admitted to be spectators. By special fa- 
vour, I was allowed to stand in the circle. 
The aspirant had been severely disciplined, 
in a state of probation, for some time before. 
There was a small arched hut constructed, 
very close, and barely high enough for him 
to sit up. A dog having been previously 
sacrificed, the bones were scraped, and 
wrapped up in its skin. The aspirant was 
placed, sitting, at the little door; he was 
entirely naked ; his body oiled, and painted 
in stripes of black, white, and red, and his 
head decorated with porcupine quills, and 
powdered with swansdown. All being now 
ready, the most extraordinary figure that 
was ever seen among the demons of the 
theatre, strode out of his wigwam. He was 
a Miamee chief, gaunt and big-boned, and 
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upwards of six feet high. His face was 
terrific. Projecting brows overhung a pair 
of keen, small, black eyes; the nose large, 
prominent, and angular; visage lengthy; 
chin square and long, with a bushy beard ; 
and a mouth which appeared to extend from 
ear to ear. A white line divided his fea- 
tures ; one side was painted black, the other 
red. His head-dress was made of the 
shaggy skin of a buffalo’s forehead, with 
the ears and horns on. A buffalo robe hung 
on his broad shoulders ; the inside of which 
was wrought in figures of sun, moon, and 
stars, and other hieroglyphics. The Okama- 

'aw-waw, or chief worker of miracles, now 
addressed the young aspirant, in a short 
speech, uttered with a deep intonation, as 
from the bottom of his breast. He then 
flung a small pebble at him, with some 
force. The Indian, the instant he was hit, 
fell back, and appeared to be in a swoon. 
Two assistants, with hooded skins over their 
heads, thrust him head foremost, in this 
state of insensibility, into the hut, which 
had previously been heated with hot stones, 
upon which water was thrown, to raise a 
vapour. While this was performing, the 
grand Paw-waw threw himself on the 
ground, muttering words, as if he was talk- 
ing to somebody ; rolling himself from side 
to side, and working like one in strong con- 
vulsions. In this state he was dragged into 
his wigwam, and left there to dream. In 
about half an hour he sallied forth, and 
made a sign; upon which the assistants 
drew out by the heels the miserable candi- 
date from his oven. He was bathed in a 
clammy sweat, and had the appearance of 
having actually expired, evincing no percep- 
tible respiration or pulse. The great Paw- 
waw, no ways disconcerted, stooped over 
him, and uttered aloud his incantations. 
The two assistants sat on either side, each 
with a skin pouch, in which was some ig- 
nited substance, the smoke of which they 
puffed into his ears. In a few minutes, he 
fetched a deep sigh, and opened his eyes. 
The High Priest then put a calabash, in 
which was some liquor, to his mouth; after 
which he soon recovered. The spectators 
then testified the strongest signs of appro- 
bation, crying altogether, hu! hu! hu! 


hogh! hogh!” 


The Calumet Dance, or Dance of 
Peace. 


«¢ A circle of warriors, highly dressed and 
decorated, surround a central fire ; behind 
them is a circle of women. The quire is 
seated before the fire, and the music consists 
of three or four drums, beat with a single 
stick, and a bunch or two of -deer’s hoofs, 
tied on a short pole to be rattled together, 
There is also a large thick flute, with only 
three holes and the mouth-piece. It pro- 
duces a plaintive tone, not unpleasing. The 
head, or leader, now steps forth with the 
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calumet, which {is a long pipe, the stem 
highly decorated with eagles’ feathers, and 
the bowl curiously carved; he raises his 
eyes slowly to heaven, and puffs the smoke 
towards the four cardinal points: he then, 
in a measured step, accompanied by the 
drums, presents it to each warrior. Having 
finished the circle, he places himself at the 
head of the train, and leads the chorus. 
They move round and round; the women 
fall in, and they all join in the religious 
hymn of Yah-lah-leagh.” 


There are some curious ceremonies 
analogous to those of the Jewish rites, 
which are touched upon by Dr. 
‘Walsh; and their religious opinions, 
apologues, traditions, and customs, are 
most interestingly stated. These ob- 
servations relate to their ideas of a 
‘subsequent life. 


*¢ The Indians lavish all their care and 
affection on the remains of their friends. 
They bury with them their arms, dogs, and 
all their property, under the impression that 
they will be required in the next world. For 
three months they pay visits to their graves, 
and the women cry or keen over them exactly 
as they do in Ireland. A woman is often 
seen in this way shedding bitter tears over 
the grave of her nursling, and milking her 
breasts on the earth that covers it. The 
graves are decorated with boughs and gar- 
lands, as among the Welsh and Irish, which 
are all removed at the end of the mourning. 

*¢ The last ceremony they practise, is 
called the feast of souls. Every three or 
four years, by a general agreement, they dis- 
inter all the bodies of such as have died 
within that time: finding the soft parts 
mouldered away, they. carefully clean the 
bones, and each family wrap up the remains 
of their departed friends in new furs. They 
are then all laid together in one common 
cemetery, which forms a mound, or barrow, 
sometimes of considerable magnitude. Many 
such may be seen in Upper Contes exactly 
similar. to those of Dorset and Wiltshire. 
Such remains of antiquity are indeed spread 
over the whole surface of the globe. This 
last grand ceremony is concluded with a 
feast, with dances, songs, speeches, games, 
and mock combats.”—p. 53. 

*¢ They believed that departed souls would 
come to lap a trench full of milk and blood 
like a pack of hounds, The Indians know 
that the victuals, arms, and. dress, which 
they bury with the body, cannot be used by 
the spirit of the deceased, but they believe 
that each and every thing appertaining to 
the individue! has, like himself, a spirit or 
shade, whether it be his venison, his deg, 
his gun, or his tomahawk; and that those 
spiritual .substances become subservient to 
his use in the world of spirits. In the ear- 


liest state of society. among the Greeks, their 


Winter's Wreath. {Oct. 


oldest author, Homer, describes his Infernal 
Regions, which are not very different from 
the Indian Heaven. Here the phantoms of 
the animals and of the weapons accompany 
the souls of the heroes. And Pope gives a 
similar creed to his Indian— 
* Who thinks—admitted to’that equal sky— 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 
Essay on Man. 

“¢ Most religions have an allegory of a river 
to be crossed in the transit from this to the 
invisible world. The Indian has this also. 
The souls of the brave and just can stem 
the current, and gain the celestial country ; 
but those of cowards, liars, and cheats can- 
not, but are carried away by the stream, no 
one knows where. They do not, however, 
admit a Tartarus, or Hell, in their creeds.” 


The editor himself is not deficient 
in literary merit; his sketches and 
tales will be read with interest and de- 
light. 

Here we must close this very at- 
tractive annual, which ranks so much 
higher this year than it ever did before. 


—-— 
The Winter’s Wreath for 1829. Whittaker. 


THE Winter’s Wreath for the cur- 
rent year has been culled by different 
-hands, and from choicer flowers than 
those which composed the last. We 
are glad of it, not that we rejoice with 
the editor—*‘ that no attempt is made 
to produce a religious impression,” but 
because the talents of the writers se- 
ected are of a higher order. Ranting 
sermons are not fit reading for youth, 
but an elevated religion never could be 
objectionable. Like its contemporaries, 
it boasts some ‘ fair names” amongst 
its contributors, and the pictorial de- 
partment is really very good. We are 
much pleased with the ‘* View of the 
Thames near Windsor,” painted by 
W. Havell, and engraved by Wm. 
Miller, and the “‘ View near Amble- 
side,” engraved by E. Goodall after J. 
Renton. ‘* Meleager and Atalanta” is 
a clever composition of George Ar- 
nold’s, with romantic scenery and 
noble and lovely figures. It is well 
engraved by Goodall. ** Le Contre- 
tems” is a very good plate; the 
“Scotch Peasant Girls” is rich in ex- 
pression ; and “‘ O’Connor’s Child” has 
much wild.interest; but the most deep 
and feeling picture is Howard's parting 
of Medora with the Corsair. The ex- 
pression is indeed intense. As we have 
said before, the literary efforts are im- 
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roved; but much remains to be done 
efore it will be able to rise as high as 
its contemporaries. We will close 
with the following— 
SONG. 
Lassie, let us stray together, 
Far from town or tower ; 
O’er the mountain, where the heather 
Spreads its purple flower :— 
Princely halls were made for pride, 
‘Towns for low deceit, dear lassie ! 
*Tis but near the brae’s green side 
Thou and I should meet, dear lassie ! 
Where the mountain-daisy’s blowing 
On the turf we tread, 
Where the rippling burn is flowing 
O’er its pebbly bed; 
There—while every opening flower 
As thy smile is sweet, dear lassie ! 
Shelter’d in some leafy hower 
Thou and I should meet, dear lassie ! 


—o— 
‘The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. A. Watts. 

THIS is a neat little volume in- 
tended for the juvenile portion of the 
community; it will form a_ pretty 
litde present for young masters and 
misses'on their leaving school for the 
Christmas vacation. ‘Though publish- 
ed at little more than half the price of 
other annuals, it is embellished with 
twelve beautiful engravings, chiefly 
from original designs. The tales, 
sketches, and poems, which constitute 
the literary part are adapted to the ca- 
pacity of youth. They are from the 
_ of Mrs. Hofland, Miss Mitford, 

Irs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
writers of deserved celebrity ; but our 
fair editress, we observe, has not given 
a single contribution. The following 
effusion is from the peu of Mrs. Opie. 

Hymz after a walk in the Spring. 
THERE seems a voice in every gale, 

A tongue in every opening flower, 
Which tells, O Lord, the wondrous tale 

Of thy indulgence, love, aud power. 


The birds that rise on quivering wing, 
Appear to hymn their Maker's praise ; 

And all the mingling sounds of Spring, 
To Thee a general pman raise. 


And shall my voice, great God! alone 
Be mute, ‘midst nature’s loud acclaim ? 
No; let my heart with answering tone, 
Breathe: forth in praise thy holy name. 


And nature’s debt is small to mine ; 
Thou_bad’st her being Lounded be; 

But, matchless proof of love divine ! 
Thou gav’st tmniortal life to me. 
Gant. Maa, October, 1828, 
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The Savionr left his heavenly throne, 
A ransom for my soul to give ;— 
Man’s suffering state he made his own, 
And deigned to die, that 1 might Gve. 
But, thanks and praise for Jove so great, 
No mortal tongue can e’er express ; 
Then let me, howed beneath thy feet, 
In silence love THEE, Lord! and bless. 


Kp 


The Anniversary, for 1829. By Allan Cun- 
ningham, Esq. Sharpe. 

THIS is a new annual; but the 
editor’s name is not new to the literary 
world; he has already distinguished 
himself by some pleasing productions 
of an imaginative character. In the 

resent undertaking, however, his ob- 
Ject has evidently been to outvie all his 
prodeocente by the surpassing excel- 
ence of graphic illustration. The ele- 
gance of this volume, and the transcen- 
dant beauty of its embellishments, en- 
title it to rank as the first of its class; 
though we imagine the: high price of 
one guinea, to which, however, it is 
justly entitled, may restrict its circula- 
tion. 

Among the engravings, ‘* Sir Walter 
Scott in his Study” was evident 
tended by the editor to be the ™0st 
striking; and the letter-press which 
accompanies ‘it, descriptive’ of Sir 
Walter's residence, is very laboured 
and diffuse. His attitude is that of pro- 
found study, and all the domestic in- 
signia of feudal times are represented, 
as if characteristic of the subjects 
which occupy his pen. The represen- 
tations of Morning and Evening, and 
the views of Chillon Castle, Fonthill 
Abbey, and Newstead, are the ne plus 
ultra of pictorial beauty. The Lute, 
the Little Gleaner, the Lost LEar- 
rings, the Young Cottagers, Beatrice, 
Pickaback, and other designs pourtray- 
ing human nature, breathe the most 
ineffable sweetness, and appear as if 
produced by magic touch; but we te- 
gret to say that “ Psyche,” which 
forms the frontispiece, though painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is a com- 
plete failure as compared with the rest. 
‘here is neither sweetness nor one 
characteristic: feature to denote the sub- 
ject for which it was designed. The 
vignette intended for the superscription 
page, is prettily and fancifully. dis- 
played. The letters of the word 
** Anniversary,” form an ornamental 
wreath, on which the twelve months 
are emblematically represented. 
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The letter-press is not to be com- 
ared with the graphic department. 

With some few exceptions the com- 

positions appear rather of a mediocre 
character; atleast there is not somuch 
beauty and interest in them as we 
should expect from the well-known 
réputation of the editor, Mr. Sou- 
they’s blank. effusions, tuneless as 

_his hexameters, are the most promi- 

nent: they figure in an address to the 

editor, in which the chief burden of 

‘his song is, that Darton the bookseller 

has published a portrait of him, which 

is* not near so handsome as the ori- 

ginal ! : 
There are many anonymous pieces, 

“most of which we believe to be from 

the pen of the editor; they are cer- 

tainly the best in the volume. We 

‘quote the’ following, which bears all 

the marks of Cunningham’s light and 

airy style. 


THE WARRIOR. 


His foot ’s in the stirrup, 
His hand ’s on the mane— 
He is up and away ; 
- Shall'we see him again ? 
He thinks on his ladye-love ; 
Little he heeds 
The levelling of lances 
Or rushing of steeds. 
He thinks on his true love, 
And rides in an armour 
Of proof, woven sure 
By the spells of his charmer. 


How young and how comely, 
Lo! look on him now ; 
How stedfast his eye, 
And how tranquil his brow ; 
The gift of his ladye-love 
Glitters full gay, 
As down like the eagle 
He pours on his prey. 
Go sing it in song, 
And go tell it in story ; 
He went in his strength, 
And returned in his glory. 


—_o— 

A Universal Prayer—Death; a Vision of 
Heaven; and a Vision of Hell. By Ro- 
bert Montgomery. 4¢0. Maunder. 
THERE are but few readers of sa- 

cred poetry to whom the previous vo- 

lume of Mr. Montgomery is unknown. 

With no adventitious aid, but by the 

strength of its own transcendent excel- 

lence, it has reached a seventh edition 
in as many months, has procured for 
its author an imperishable wreath, and 
has ranked him among the worthier 
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few whose gifis and talents have been 
devoted to the service of the Giver. 


‘His inspiration, kindled by a ray from 


heaven, has been directed to the most 
ennobling themes, and his muse, her 
eye fixed on her birth-place, has walked 
the earth— 

‘¢ A spirit conscious of her native sphere.” 


To the same lofty argument is the 
present volume consecrated — perhaps 
as superior to the former in the depths 
of its feelings and its holy musings, as it 
is inferior in the passionate fervour of 
its expression. It is more solemn, 
more subdued, but the stamp of the 
divine spirit is not less legible, and we 
think it cannot fail to be as popular as 
its precursor. 

The volume opens with the poem, 
entitled, the Universal Prayer. It 
is a holy and animated address to 
the great Creator, Preserver, and Re- 
deemer, full of the loftiest aspirations, 
and breathing the sublimest thoughts 
that can occupy the mind of man, 
comprehending prayer and praise, and 
abounding in passages of striking ex- 
cellence, and of surpassing beauty. The 
next and longest poem has for its title 
Death; and the various ministers by 
which the King of Terrors and the 
Tyrant of the World effects his pur- 
poses are most poetically grouped. 


*¢ With step as noiseless as the summer air 

Who comes in beautiful decay ? her eyes 

Dissolving with a feverish glow of light, 

Her nostrils delicately closed, and on 

Her cheek a rosy tint, as if the tip 

Of Beauty’s finger faintly pressed it there. 

Alas! Consumption is her name. But lo, 

Sublime in aspect, and supreme in gait, 

Waving a crimson banner o’er his head, 

With giant pace stalks by terrific War. 

His task? To shatter thrones and sully 
Kings.” P. 31, 


To these succeed the crew of hideous 
maladies, Pestilence and Famine. 
** The flood 
And blast, the fiery breath of clouds, disease 
And danger, deathbed horrors, broken hearts, 


And exiles in their damp-wall’d dungeons 
doom’d.” 


Then follows this beautiful invoca- 
ud : 
‘‘Come then, creative spirit, plume thy 

‘strength, 
Unwreath thy wings, Imagination, wake ! 
Traverse the troubled world from shore to 
shore, 

That with a panoramic glance my soul 
May vision forth dark tragedies of death.” 
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The Shipwreck is a striking picture, 


and stands mournfully contrasted with. 


a description of infancy cut off in the 
very blossom of its joy, an offering to 
the grave: A sketch of melting pathos 
follows: 

“© Tn beauty radiaut'as a dream of love, 
From the damp earth behold her rise ! her robe 
Is fair and stainless as a new-born flower! 
Not Eve more heavenly seem’d, when on the 

lake [walk 
She gazed, that glass’d her perfect self.—To 
The sphere of life impassion’d forth she came, 
And where she moved a thousand hearts 

adored ; 
But he who won her warm in virgin truth, 
Belied his homage, and becray’d her trust ; 
Then, like a haunted tomb amid the world 
The erring maid was shunn’d, and saw, 

where’er 
She fled to weep, th’ accusing eye of Scorn ;— 
Till far away, from all her scene of woe 
The unlamented mourner came, with griefs 
Like thunder-scars upon her soul engraved! 

In a lone hamlet all retired she dwelt, 

In meekness and remorse : but sorrow taught 
Her kindliness to bloom, and by the Poor 
A heaven-born Jady she was deem’d—for all 
Her smiles beam’d forth for them, and them 
alone ! 
Among the hermit walks, and ancient woods 
When mantled with the melancholy glow 
Ofeve, she wander'd oft; and when the wind, 
Like a stray infant down autumnal dales, 
Roain’d wailingly, she loved to mourn and 
muse ; 
To commune with the lonely orphan flowers, 
And through sweet Nature’s ruin trace her 
own. 
But through the churchyard’s silent range 
to roam, 
Was her most saddening joy: oft was she seen 
Like a pale statue o’er some mossy tomb 
To bend, and look as if she wept the dead; 
And when the day-gleam faded o’er far hills, 
She gazed with such a look as Love would 
mark 
Some parting smile, to treasure it when gone! 
And when the moonlight all the air entranced, 
How from the window she would watch the 
heavens, 
Till in her eye an adoration shone ; 

Poor lady ! then her thoughts grew into tears, 
And every tear ran burning from her heart ! 
Thus day by day her unpartaken grief 

Was nursed, till it became a sleepless fire 

That sear’d her soul! One evening while 
she sat 

And smiled upon the starry worlds, her face 

Angelically seem’d to glow, and like 

A fainting sound her spirit fled to heaven!” 

The City of the Plague, the Battle- 
field, the Captive, the Street Wan- 
derer, the Dead in Groupes, or Solitary 
Death-beds, are all painted with a 


truth and tenderness, an energy and- 
high poetic feeling, indicating the mas-, 
ter spirit. The following allusion to 
himself appears to us touchingly beau- 
tiful : ‘ 


“‘T sing of death; yet soon, perchance, 

may be 

A dweller in the tomb. But twenty years 

Have wither’d, since my pilgrimage began, 

And I look back upon my bovish days 

With mournful joy ; as musing wand’rers do, 

With eye reverted, from some lofty hill, 

Upon the bright and peaceful vale below.— , 

Oh! let me live, until the fires that feed 

My soul, have work’d themselves away, and 
then, 

Eternal Spirit, take me to Thy home! 

For when a child, I shaped inspiring dreams,‘ 

And nourished aspirations that awoke 

Beautiful feelings flowing from the face 

Of Nature; from a child I Jearn’d to reap 

A harvest of sweet thoughts, for future years.””’ 


The poem that follows is a Vision of 
Heaven, containing many passages of 
true poetry; but we are not quite sure 
that we are altogether pleased with the 
sensual character of the Abode of the 
Blessed, Garden Walks, Fiowers in 
perennial Bloom, Leaping Fountains, 
Ripe Fruits, &c. &c. We are taught 
that neither hunger nor thirst are there; 
—the intellectual faculties enlarged and 
expanded, will be the true source of 
the happiness of heaven ; —to be enabled 
to see God as he is, will be the most 
splendid reward which his saints can 
know. 

It is in the next poem, entitled, a 
Vision of Hell, that the poet must 
prepare himself for the shafts of criti- 
cism. The subject, it must be ad- 
mitted, is an aweful one; but we tee 
no reason why that which is permitted 
to the Divine, should be denied to the 
Poet. His reasonings must be referred 
to the unerring standard of trath, the. 
Bible ; and guided by this, he is war- 
ranted in the assertion that certain 
actions, the result of principles at en- 
mity with God, will consign the wicked 
to the regions of woc. His weapon is 
a legitimate one, and shame upon the 
liberalising spirit of the present age. 
that is afraid to * speak of Hell to ears 
polite.”” We recognise no intermediate 
state; the line of demarcation between 
Heaven and Hell is distinctly shown. 
We would not blindly wander in the 
devious track of fancy or of fable; we 
would limit the powers of imagination ;, 
we would not utter what we do not 
find. We would not arrogate the 
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vengeance of heaven, nor throw a ran- 
dom bolt and call it God's; but what 
we find recorded in language at once 
aweful and intelligible, we would 
speak. The principles we find. de- 
nounced we have a right to stamp with 
the seal of reprobation. There is a 
judgment of certainty no less than a 
judgment of charity, and where the 
sin is palpable, manifest, unrepented, 
if the Bible be the word of God, con- 
demnation will assuredly follow. What 
are the principles then to which Mr. 
Montgomery has assigned a place in 
torment. The principles of him whose 
ambition was his god; of him whose 
genius and lofty talent taught 


“¢ The lip of Blasphemy to curl with scorn, 
And tongue of fools to be profanely wise.” 


Of him the suicide; the lover of plea- 
sure, and not the lover of God; of the 
hypocrite, who, under the maskof reli- 
gion, seemed a martyr to the world, 
but plied his guilty pleasures in the dark. 
Of her, the Beauty in her Pride, to 
whom the incense of the world was as 
daily bread, 
“© The form was heavenly, but the mind of 
earth, 
A shrine for vainborn hopes and sensual 
dreams, [heaven.”” 
Without a thought, a sigh, or wish for 


In short, the self-idolator, the world- 
ling, all whom the page of Scripture— 
by whose light the Poet has walked— 
has denounced, are congregated in awe- 
ful punishment; and although, in two 
instances perhaps, the descriptions are 
such as most readers will apply to a 
her». and a poet recently deceased, yet 
if the object of Mr. Montgomery be 
something beyond the amusement of 
an. idle hour, we do not join in the ob- 
jection against these striking portraits 
of gifts abused and talents: misapplied. 
The whole Vision: is indeed aweful, and 
speaks solemn truths to those who are 
either prostituting great endowments 
to unholy purposes, or who are care- 
lessly trifling away their lives on sub- 
jects unworthy immortal beings. 

We may be deemed too sermonizing 
for the general: reader, but our topic 
has been a solemn and a sérious one. 
The following sketch of mercies de- 
spised arid opportunities neglected, 
breathes the spirit of Young. 


** And did not meek-eyed Mercy stoop to save? 
She beckon’d every breathing soul to Heaven! 
By day andnight she whisper’dto the heart, — 
*A God! Eternity! A Day of Doom!’ 
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By fun'ral knells, and swiftly-dying friends, 
In solemn hours, and serious moods,—by 


pangs, 
Within, and perils from without,—by all 
The eloquence of love and truth divine, 
She summon’d man to worship, and be saved ! 
He heeded not; unebbing flow’d the tides of 


OY, 
And a tript the fairy hours along: 
Eternity was but in name, a Heaven 
The bright creation of a poet’s dream, 
And Hell—but burning in a priestly brain. 
Men died ; and could they have resumed their 
breath, 
With one terrific how] they would have thrill'd 
Creation round,—‘ There is, there is-a Hell!’ 
And now, for ever dungeon’d must they rest, 
Where minutes seem eternities of pain! 


The faults of Mr. Montgomery are 
verbal—sometimes the effect of haste 
and carelessness, sometimes a_ too 
daring defiance of the rules of art: 
but they are as spots in the sun, and 
we leave them to verbal critics. 

We shall have failed in conveying 
our high admiration of the merits of 
this volume to the minds of our 
readers, if we have not impressed them 
with a sense of its superior claims. We 
have said nothing of the youth of its 
author, and we mention it now but 
for the purpose of wondering at the 
absence of all those faults for which 
youth might be considered as an ex- 
cuse. The lips of the poet have been 
touched by a living coal from the altar 
of Piety, and we most sincerely believe 
that the wish breathed in the con- 
clnding lines of his volume has been 
realised— 

Forgive 
The weakness, if an emulative hope 
O’erwhelm’d my mind, and bade it proudly 
weave 
Ambitious dreams :—for would [ not, 
Thou Judge of Thought! rather in some 
exalted line 
Of noble strength, remembered live, or raise 
One fine emotion in a feeling breast, 
Than boast the fame of heroes, or the blood 
Of Kings. Eternal is the Muses’ crown! 


———- 

Skelton’s Ulustrations of Arms and Armour, 
Jrom the collection at Goodrich Court. 
Part XIII. 

WE are induced to depart from our 
general rule, and again resume our re- 
marks on this elegant work, because it 
has assumed a new character, and now 
presents itself as a portion of county 
history ; for it is evident that a place 
of such attraction as Goodrich Court 
will ever claim. attentive notice from 
an historian of Herefordshire. Al- 
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though, therefore, the description of it 
be not yet embodied in a general work 
on the county, we will venture to say 
that all collectors of topography will 
be obliged to us for pointing out so 
beautiful a production as Mr. Skelton’s 
to class with these other volumes. 

Goodrich Court, the first object in 
the celebrated tour of the Wye, is a 
building of stone of the very best ma- 
sonry, and of the architecture of Ed- 
ward If. It is quadrangular, en- 
closing a court-yard, and besides se- 
veral other projections to cast shadows, 
is adorned with square and round 
towers, so disposed as to give it the 
most picturesque effect. It crowns a 
commanding eminence, flanked by a 
hanging wood, the skirt of which is 
washed by a bold. sweep of the cele- 
brated river Wye. Of a character 
suited to the romantic scenery in 
which it is placed, it is highly credi- 
table to the taste and talents of that 
skilful architect, whom we have often 
had occasion to notice, Edward Blove. 
Calculated to conjure up the most chi- 
valrous associations in the mind, the 
natural expectation of finding within 
it’s walls— 


‘«¢ How some the mace and some the faul- 


chion whirl,” 
is so far from being disappointed, that 
it was expressly built to contain one 
of the finest, and as we have before 
observed, the most instructive collec- 
tions in Europe. The scientific ar- 
rangement displayed in its disposition 
is perpetuated by the work before us, 
and among the plates of Part XIII. 
we have general views of the entrance- 
hall and hastilude-chamber. The fron- 
tispiece to the first of the two volumes, 
which this publication will form, is 
also introduced into this part, and 
turns out to be certainly with pro- 
ptiety, though singular, the knocker 
on the hall-door. This is in bronze, 
of the Michael Angelo school, and 
from the design of Giovanni di Bo- 
logna, representing Sampson slaying 
the Philistines, the figures being finely 
grouped. The entrance to Goodrich 
Court is over a drawbridge, through a 
groined gateway between two round 
towers, and the drive thence leads to a 
gothic porch, on the door within 
which this subject is placed. The 
entrance-hall, as may be seen in Mr, 
Skelton’s engraving, 1s decorated with 
— weapons, cross-bows, glaives 
and halberds, with trophies of arms on 
the etaircase and over the doors; and 


derives much beautiful effect from its 
fire-place, designed from a monument 
at Winchelsea. The hastilude-cham- ° 
ber, which leads to the grand armoury, 
is in an opposite part of the building, 
and is approached through the Asiatic 
armoury, South-sea chamber, and ban- 
quetting-hall. It is calculated to givé 
a complete idea of an ancient tourna- 
ment, where 


«< Impatient for the charge, the coursers fleet 
Champ on the bit, and thunder with their 
feet ;” 


and exhibits a joust between two 
knights on horseback, while otherg 
within the lists are waiting for their 
turns. At the back are the royal box, 
and the heralds with rewards for the 
tenants, or for those who accept the 
challenge, whichever be victorious: 
We are led to expect that in some 
future part, the Asiatic and grand ar- 
mories will form subjects for Skelton’s 
burin, and judging from the represen- 
tation of the hastilude-chamber, we 
predict that these will be highly in, 
teresting. 

It is undoubtedly impossible to ob.. 
tain so accurate a knowledge of actual 
armour from any other source as this 
publication, the specimens comprising 
such variety of dates, being chrono« 
logically arranged, and accompanied 
with a scale which fixes their relative 
proportions. Those who imagine that 
its title conveys a full idea of the 
nature of its contents have conceived 
very erroneous impressions, as beside 
the careful vigilance with which Dr. 
Meyrick has added every rarity that 
could by possibility be procured, it 
abounds in beautiful works of art, 
forming as it were a history of design, 
Not only does Skelton’s work present 
faithful delineations of these interesting 
objects, but much new and useful in- 
formation is dispersed thronghout the 
accompanying descriptions. 

So far from finding these volumes 
fall off in point of execution, there is a 
progressive improvement throughout, 
which is the best pledge that the work 
will be brought to its conclusion with 
an energy and fidelity seldom wit- 
nessed. The intelligence in the wrap~ 
per acquaints us that there will be an 
ample index and a suitable introduc- 
tion; we do not hesitate therefore to 
say, that if these be equally well done 
with the rest, the Illustrations of Arms 
and Armour will be a work calculated, 
to reflect credit on the present age. 
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Ready for Pullication. 

The Teaching of Jesus Christ, the model 
of Pulpit Instruction, a Sermon by the Rev. 
Ricu. Warner, F.A.S. 

Illustrations of Prophecy, in five disserta- 
tions,—on an Infidel Power ; The Abyss, or 
Bottomless Pit ; The Symbolic Dragon; A 
Millennium ; and the Coming of Christ. 

The Last Days. By the Rev. E. Irvine. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
Bognor. By the Rev. H. Raikes. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by the 
Rev. J. Procter. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, by the Rev. J. H: 
Browne. 

An Essay on Political Economy, by Capt. 
Pittman, R.A. 

The Imperial Remembrancer; being a 
Collection of valuable Tables for constant 
Reference and Use: including all the Mea- 
sures, Hackney Coach Fares, New Rates for 
Watermen, Stamp and Excise Duties, &c. 

An Annual printed in gold, and called the 
Golden Lyre, being a poetical selection 
from the works of English, French, and 
and German authors. 

A new edition of Salathiel, a Story of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. 

The Trials of Life, a Novel, by the Au- 
thor of De Lisle, or the Sensitive Man. 

The Second Series of the Romance of 
History, to comprise tales founded on facts, 
and illustrative of the Romantic Annals of 
France from the reign of Charlemagne to 
that of Louis XIV. inclusive. 

The Life and Times of Francis the First 
of France. 

The Manual for Invalids, or Practical 
Rules for the Attainment and Preservation 
of Health, with popular illustrations of some 
of the most important functions of the Ani- 
mal Economy. 

Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, 
ora familiar explanation of the Nature and 
Operations of the Human Mind. 

The Scotch Banker, or the Subjects of 
the Country Bankers, Wheat, and the Me- 
tallic Currency, Famine, &c. 

The Botanical Register, or Ornamental 
Flower Garden and Shrubbery. 

The Subaltern’s Log-Book, including the 
period of the Regiment's remaining in India. 

The Present State of the Tenancy of Land 
in Great Britain, by L. Kennepy and I. B, 
GRAINGER. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard, by a dis- 
tinguished writer. 

The Protestant, a Tale of the Reign of 
Queen Mary. By the Authoress of ** De 
Foix,’’ &e. 

The Man of two Lives, a Narrative written 
by Himself. 


Sailors and Saints, by the Author of the 
Naval Sketch Book. 

Tales and Confessions. 
Ritcuie. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Bones. 
By Benjamin Bett. 

A Tale of the Holy City under the title 
of Zillah. By Mr. Horace Smita. 
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Preparing for Publication. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in North America, including the 
United States, Canada, the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, and the Voyages in Search of a 
North-west Passage ;_ by Hugh Murray, esq, 
F.R.S.E., &c.; Author of ** Travels in Afri- 
ca, Asia,” &e. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, 
now first compiled from his Original Jour- 
nals, Correspondence, &c. 

Counsels for the Sanctuary and for Civil 
Life ; or, Discourses to various Classes in 
the Church and in the World. By Henry 
Belfrage, D.D. 

The Life and Adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk ; containing the real Incidents upon 
which the Romance of Robinson Crusve is 
founded. By Joun Howe xt, Editor of the 
«© Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first 
Regiment.” 

Scenes of War; and Other Poems. By 
Joun Matcoum. 

Diversions of Hollycot ; or, the Mother's 
Art of Thinking. By the Author of ¢* Clan- 
Albin.” 

A Guide to the Universal Trader ; being 
a Complete and Systematic View of the 
Monies, Weights, Measures, &c. of all Na- 
tions, with their Proportions to those of 
Great Britain and France. 

The Reformer of the Catholic Church. 

Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of 
Orato and Pistoria under the Reign of the 
late Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany. 

The Life of Nollekens the Sculptor. By 
Joun Tuomas Smiru. 

Mr. Brayiey’s Londiniana; or Remi- 
niscences of Ancient London. 

A New Year’s Eve; and other Poems, 
by Bernarp Bauton. 

The Interpositions of Divine Providence, 
selected exclusively from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Josern Fincuer, esq. 

Typical Instruction cogsidered and iilus- 
trated, and shown to be suited to all, but 
particularly the early Ages of the Church. 
By Joun Peers, A.M. 

Essays on the Universal Analogy between 
the Natural and the Spiritual Worlds. By 
the Author of «* Memoirs of a Deist.” 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. Preached in 
the Parish Church of Clapham, Surrey. By 
the Rev. W. Deattry, B.D. F.R.S. 
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A View of some of those Evidences for 
the Divine Origin of Christianity which are 


-not founded on the authenticity of Scripture, 


by Mr. Suerrarp,. author of ‘* Thoughts 
on Devotion.” 

The Parochial Lawyer, or Churchwardens’ 
and Overseers’ Guide, containing the whole of 
the Statute Law, with the Decision of the 
Courts of Law on the Duties and Powers of 
those officers. By J. Suaw. 

The Legendary Cabinet, a Selection of 
British National Ballads, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
Rev. J. D. Parry, author of * Illustrations 
of Bedfordshire.” 

The Housekeeper’s Oracle; or Art of 
Domestic Management. By the late Dr. 
Kitcuiner. 

No. I. of Eminent Women: their Lives 
and Characters. Designed for the Improve- 
ment of Female Youth. By Miss Jane 
Porter. ‘To be published monthly. 

The Castilian, by Don Tevesroro pe 
Truesa, author of ** Gomez Arias.” 

A second series of Tales of a Voyager. 

A new novel, called the Disuwned, by 
the author of Pelham. 

Ma. Grattan, the well-known author of 
Highways and Byways, is engaged on a new 
sertes of Tales and Sketches. 

The Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 
by Madame Ducresr, the niece of Madame 
pe GENLIs. 

A new comic romance, called Rank and 
Talent. 

Letters from the West, containing 
Sketches of Scenery, Manners, aud Cus- 
toms, with Anecdotes. connected with the 
first Settlement of the Western Sections of 
the United States. By the Hon.Jupce Hatt, 

Tales of Military Life. 

Part XV. of Sxetton’s Iilustrations of 
Arms and Armour, from the Collection at 
Goodrich Court. 





ZopiacaL Lieut. 


Sept. 29. A most curious phenomenon 
appeared in the heavens about eight o’clock 
at night. Its appearance was that of a 
column of bright smoke, or light trausparent 
cloud, increasing from the horizon to the 
zenith, forming an arc, and somewhat re- 
sembling a comet’s tail of an immense size. 
It sprang up from the west, and stretched 
itself across to the north-east, its basis still 
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continuing in the west, whilst the other 
extremity travelled from north-east to due 
east, covering the Pleiades in the east, and 
Lyra in the west. Is continued its course 
from east to south-east, and about nine 
began gradually to sink down into the west- 
ern horizon, fron. whence it had sprung. 
For about three minutes after it disappeared 
no stars were visible to the naked eye in the 
west. The weather was very fine, and the 
stars shone brilliantly. Its elevation must 
have been many miles, as it appears to have 
been seen in every part of the country. 


Wetsu AMERICANS. 


A tribe of Americans, about the 40th 
degree of north latitude, and the 45th west 
longitude, are said to possess many curious 
manuscripts about an island named Brydon, 
from which their ancestors long since came. 
Their language resembles the Welsh, and 
their religion is a sort of mixed Christianity 
and Druidism. They know the use of 
letters, and are very fond of music and poetry. 
They still call themselves Brydones. It is 
generally believed that they are descendants 
of sume wandering Britons, expelled from 
home about the time of the Saxons, and 
carried by wind and current to the great 
continent of the west, into the heart of 
which they have been driven back by suc- 
cessive encroachments of modern settlers, 


Captain Betecuey’s Expepition. 

The Blossom, Captain Beechey, has ar- 
rived at Portsmouth after an absence of 
upwards of three years on a voyage of science 
and discovery. The main object of this 
voyage was the conveyance of supplics to 
Icy Cape, for the land Arctic expedition 
under Captain Franklin, in the event of that 
enterprising traveller having succeeded in 
reaching the extreme north-western point 
of America. During her absence she has 
visited Pitcairn, Suciety, Sandwich, and Loo 
Choo Islands, and discovered several islands 
in both the North and South Pacific. In 
1826 she discovered six coral islands in the 
South Pacific ; and in June, 1827, found 
the group of islands called Islas de Arzo- 
bispo, which were formerly laid down in our 
charts, but which had been erased in mo- 
dern ones, under an impression that they 
did not exist. In September, 1827, she 
discovered, near Behring’s Straits, Port 
Clarence, which offers most excellent an- 
chorage. 
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Eoyptian Paria. 


In p. 160, we noticed the report of M. 
Sallier to the Academical Society of Aix, 
relative to some Egyptian Papiri which had 
been inspected and deciphered by Mr. Cham- 
pollion, just before the eve of. his departure 
for Egypt. ‘These Papiri, to the number 
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of ten or twelve, (observes M. Sallier), were 
brought a few years ago, with a collection of 
antiquities, from Egypt, by a native mer- 
chant of that country, aud they contain, for 
the most part, prayers or rituals, more or 
less extended, which had been deposited in 
the cases of mummies. There is among 
them the contract for the sale of a house, 
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entered into under the reign of ove of the 
Ptolemies ; and three rolls joined together, 
written in superb demotic characters—cha- 
racters which, as is well-known, were ap- 
propriated to civil purposes. M. Champol- 
lion could not express. his joy and astonish- 
ment, when, upon looking at the first of 
these rolls, which is pretty thick, he disco- 
vered that it contains the history of the 
campaigns of Sesostris Rhamsis, called also 
Sethos, or Sethosis and Sésovsis, and that 
it gave most circumstantial details respecting 
the conquests of that hero, the countries he 
traversed, and the force and composition of 
his army. “Che manuscript concludes with 
a declaration of the historian, who, after 
Stating his names and titles, certifies his 
having written the work ‘in the ninth year 
of the reign of Sesostris Rhamses, Ring 
of Kings, a lion in battle, the arm to which 
God hath given strength,’ and other peri- 
‘phrases in the oriental style. 

*€ The epoch to which the MS. belongs, 
goes back to nearly the age of Moses, and 
it is probable that the great Sesostris was 
the son of that King who pursued the He- 
brews to the extremity of the Red Sea. 
Perhaps he is also the same personage as 
Egyptus, who forced his brother Danaus or 
Armais to fly to Greece, for having in his 
absence attempted to occupy the ‘throne. 
Upon the same manuscript, and after a blank 
margin, commences another composition, 
entitled ‘The praises of the great King 
Amemnengo.’ A few leaves only, separated 
by wee A and numeral marks, complete 
this roll, and form the commencement of 
the history, which is continued in the se- 
cond of my papyri. It appears to me that 
conjecture might fix the date of Amem- 
nego’s reign before that of Sesostris, as the 
author wrote in the ninth year of the latter 
ogy fe reign. This conclusion might also 


be drawn from the well-known custom of 
the Egyptians to represent in their monu- 


ments, after the principal person, the por- 
trait of his father, and sometimes of his 
uncle. Lastly, the successor of Sesostris 
bears the name of Phero in Herodotus; in 
Diodorus, that of Sesostris I. ; and in Ma- 
netho, that of Rapsaces or Rapses: while 
his father is called Amenophis, or Amenoph, 
—a name which resembles the one deci- 
phered in the manuscript. A more attentive 
examination may be expected to remove all 
doubt on this point. But I am only ac- 
quainted with my papyri by the rapid in- 
spection which M. Champollion gave them 
during the few moments which were at his 
disposal. The third roll consists of a trea- 
tise on astronomy, or astrology, or what is 
most likely, on both those sciences con- 
joined. This manuscript has not yet been 
unrolled, but we may easily imagine that it 
contains matter of great interest. It is 
likely that it will make us acquainted with 
the celestial observations of those remote 
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times, and with the system of the heavens, 
adopted by the Exyptians and Chaldeans, 
probably the first people who occupied them- 
selves with the science of astronomy. 

‘¢[ must add to the preceding details 
some account of a little basaltic figure 
which was included in the articles which the 
Egyptian sold me, and which appears to 
have been found together with the three 
rolls. It represents a man upon his knees, 
whose length, if extended, would be eleven 
inches, the head being fifteen lines. The 
figure leans upon a sort of table, the top of 
which is in the form of a desk; upon it are 
placed his hands, which, though broken, 
appear to be in the act of writing. On the 
front of the desk is engraved the device of 
Sesostris, and on the back of the figure 
within a border is placed, in hieroglyphic 
character, the name of the figure, with the 
title of *« the Bard and Friend of Sesostris,’ 
A drawing of this tigure was made for M. 
Champollion before he saw the papyri. I 
neglected to take down in writing its name, 
and none of the persons who were present at 
the enrolling of the papyrus thought of \in- 
quiring whether any conformity existed be- 
tween the names sculptured on the figure 
and those mentioned in the manuscript. 
Every thing, however, leads to the bélief 
that the figure is a representation of ‘the 
historian of the Papyri, in whose tomb 
were deposited his portrait and his works. 
Of what great importance, then, must these 
writings be, as their author, a contemporary 
of Sesostris, cannot be presumed to have 
exercised the functions with which he was 
clothed, without following the hero in his 
victorious course.” 

At the conclusion of the report, which 
was listened to with great attention, M. 
Sallier received the thanks of the society, 
and was requested to give a copy of his 
statemeut to be deposited in the archives of 
the institution; and an abstract of it was 
directed to be sent to the different French 
and foreign academies. 





Intelligence has been received from M. 
Champollion, who arrived at Alexandria on 
the 18th of Angust. His last communica- 
tion is dated August 29, in which he states 
that he should remain till the 12th of Sep- 
tember, to complete the necessary prepars- 
tions for his journey into the interior of 
Egypt. He says ‘I have visited all the 
monuments in the neighbourhood. Pom- 
pey’s pillar has nothing very extraordinary 
about it. I have, however, discovered that 
there is still something to be gleaned re- 
specting it. It rests upon a mass of solid 
masonry, constructed out of some ancient 
ruins, and I have found among ‘those ruins 
the cartouche [so in the original].af Psam- 
metichus II. I have not neglected the 
Greek inscription on the base of the column, 
upon which some uncertainty still prevails. 
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A good fac simile of it taken upon paper will 
put an end to it, and I shall be happy to 
place under the eyes of our men of science a 
faithful copy, which may reconcile all their 
differences respecting this monument of his- 
tory. I have visited still oftener the obelisks 
of Cleopatra, and always by means of our 
asses. Of these two obelisks, that which is 
standing has been given to the King by the 
Pacha of Egypt, and I hope that the neces- 
sary measures will be taken to transport it 
to Paris. The obelisk which is on the 
ground belongs to the English. I have 
already caused the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions which are on them to be copied and 
sketched under my own eyes. These two 
obelisks, with characters in three columns 
on the face of each of them, were originally 
erected by King Merris, in front of the 
great Temple of the Sun, at Heliopolis. 
The lateral inscriptions were placed there by 
Sesostris ; and I have discovered two other 
short ones on the face, which were placed 
there by the successor of Sesostris. Thus 
three epochs are marked out upon these 
monuments. The ancient dez, in rose-co- 
loured granite, on which each of them has 
been placed, still exists; but I have ascer- 
tained by causing my Arabs to dig around 
them, under the direction of our architect, 
M. Bibent, that this dez rests on a base of 
three paces, which is of Greek or Roman 
workmanship.” 

After detailing some particulars connected 
with his introduction to the Viceroy, and 
obtaining the necessary firmans, M. Cham- 
pollion concludes by observing, ‘‘I am filled 
with confidence as to the result of our jour- 
ney, and shall spare no exertion to render it 
successful. I shall write from all the towns 
in Egypt, although the post-houses of the 
Pharaohs no longer exist. I shall reserve 
my description of the magnificence of 
Thebes for our venerable friend M. Dacier. 
It will, perhaps, be a worthy and a just 
tribute to the Nestor of amiable and scien- 
tific men.” 


Roman Ruins neaR THE Hacue. 


An English gentleman who recently vi- 
sited the immense Roman building lately 
discovered near Voorburg, says that innume- 
rable vases of the most beautiful descrip- 
tions, Roman rings with inscriptions, orna- 
ments and coins, some of which date before 
the birth of Christ, have been excavated ; 
all which leads to the supposition that 
some calamity, either occasioned by fire, 
inundation, or otherwise, has thrown down 
and destroyed the whole buildings. In one 
of the cellars a perfect skeleton has been 
found, which further strengthens the opi- 
nion: it is the most remarkable object that 
has yet been discovered. The right arm is 
placed on the heart, and the whole figure 
exhibits an attitude of the most perfect 
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agony, as if death had been produced by the 
heavy pressure of a great weight of stones. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whe- 
ther the excavation be a Roman village or 
one extensive building, destroyed by some 
accident. The grounds have been pur- 
chased by government, and upwards of one 
hundred men are constantly at work. 


Roman TessevaTepD Pavement. 


A tesselated pavement has been recently 
discovered in a field of about eight acres, on 
the north-west of a hill, and under a wood, 
opposite King’s Sedgemoor, in the parish of 
Pitney, near Langport. It has been opened 
under the direction and superintendance of 
Mr. Hasell, of Littleton, near Somerton. 
The floor is 18 feet by 20; it is in the 
highest state of preservation, and is allowed 
by persons best acquainted with the subject 
to be the finest specimen that has heen dis- 
covered in the west of England. ‘The centre 
is an octagon, in which is a perfect figure of 
Bacchus with the usual emblems, and the 
other part of the floor is divided into eight 
compartments, containing figures of Mi- 
nerva, Mars, Neptune, aud other heathen 
deities, and at each corner is a bust ; a beau- 
tiful border surrounds the whole, and runs 
round each division. The designs are ad- 
mirably executed in tessere of various co- 
lours and very small dimensions, scarcely 
half an inch square; there is a coarser 
edging of tessere, each about one inch 
square, between the border and the walls, 
which are in good preservation, and about 
two feet high, and the top only a few inches 
under the surface of the field. Considerable 
numbers of persons of all ranks were at- 
tracted to view this interesting discovery 
during the short time it was open; but it 
has been for the present filled up, till ef- 
fectual means are taken to secure it, for 
which a subscription is being raised. Sir 
R. C. Hoare has contributed handsomely, 
and has expressed his intention of visiting 
the spot early in the spring. 


Examination oF A Mummy. 


Lately one of the mummies in the Mu- 
seum of the Louvre was opened. It was one 
of the finest of the valuable collection made 
by the Chevalier Drovetti. According t 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, this mummy, 
which was the embalmed body of Nouté Mei 
(the beloved of the gods), had been, during; 
a few years, one of the priests of Ammon, 
It was enclosed in a kind of pasteboard, 
richly ornamented on the outside with fi- 
gures of Gods, and symbolical animals, Th > 
preservation of this funeral covering wes 
perfect; it having been originally protecte 1 
by two wooden coffins, in which the mummy 
was conveyed to Paris. ‘The pasteboard wes 
untouched by decay, and in the same condi- 
tion as when it at first came from the hands 
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of the embalmers. When the body was 
completely unrobed, the head was discovered 
to have been shaved, a custom which literary 
antiquities prove to have been adopted by 
the Egyptian priests. The teeth remained 
in their places, and an attentive examination 
shewed that the individual had been about 
forty years of age when he died. A leaf of 
gold covered the mouth, a plate of silver lay 
upon the breast, and/straps of coloured lea- 
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ther hung from the shoulders. The cavities 
of the eyes were filled with plugs of linen, 
which, like the bandages, had been soaked 
in oil of cedar, a celebrated preservative 
against corruption. The interior of the head 
was empty, but the envelope of the brain 
was preserved. Drops of pure bitumen, of 
extreme brilliancy and some thickness, were 
found upon the breast, between the thighs, 
and upon other parts of the body. 
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SONNET TO THE OCEAN. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
Written at Margate. 
TTHEE, mighty Ocean, I with fear survey, 


E’en when thy spacious surface seems 
serene, [mien, 
The Heav’ns reflecting with a smiling 

For then art thou still ready to betray, 

And burst at once upon thy helpless prey. 
Tremendous type of human life, 1 ween, 
Where Man o’erwhelming Man so oft is 

seen, 

Like wave o’er wave on thy deceitful way. 

Sublimity the world must own is thine, 
When the dread tempest bids thy billows 

roll, 

Like Tyrants who in martial grandeur shine, 
And ravage hapless realms without con- 

troul; 

Yet Virtue, strengthen’d by a Power Divine, 
Can, buoy’d by Hope, sustain the sink- 

ing soul. 


BAGATELLES —By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of ** Lasting Impressions,’’ 8c. 


On reading, in the Sunday Olserver of Octo- 
ler 5, that one Sweeper-lou carried his 
Comrade in a Sack through the Gate at 
Waterloo Bridge, to evade the payment of 
the Toll. 

MISERS who love their pelf to heap, 

May now take lessons from a sweep— 

For who, of all their race, knows any, 

Who took such pains to save a penny ? 

Toll-men, look out—for, should those clves 
Pursue this mode of cheating, 

You must, in justice to yourselves, 

Give every sack a heating. 
West Square, Oct. 6. 

On reading, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
that a Monsieur B. had invented a mode 
of moving and continuing under Water for 
a consideralle Time, without any commu- 
nication with the almospheric Air. 


SWINDLERS and Thieves! your trade 
would thrive, 
If you, Jike Monsieur B. could dive : 


POETRY. 


For then, when trac’d through each dis- 
guise, 
You might elude Law’s thousand eyes ; 
And beat its fleetest coursers hollow, 
By diving, where they could not follow, 
There you might lurk, unseen andé quiet-— 
Water and fish your slender diet-- 
And—when the news had spread around, 
That you were fairly sunk and drown’d— 
Rise, like new creatures, from the water, 
And plunder in some other quarter. 


On Icebergs appearing off the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
HOw must the Hottentots with wonder 
gape, 
To see huge Jeebergs sailing to the Cape ! 
But what does Parry say? He knows, full 
well, 
The dreary regions where those Icebergs 
dwell, 
And he. [ ween, will not conceive it strange, 
That they, at length, should seek some 
pleasing change ; 
And, taught by him, to venture, wisely try 
To warm themselves bencath a southern sky. 





On a Horse going up in a Balloon, and 
Kites drawing a Coach. 
OE! wonder not, that horses take such 
flights— 
Mount on the breeze, and soar aloft like kites ! 


Well may they to the upper regions go, 
Since kites aro train’d to do their work below! 


On seeing a Lady, in thin shoes, walking over 
a Macadamized crossing on a wet day. 
[HAT wet feet are injurious, physicians 

declare, 
And too many have cause to believe. 
So, gentlemen all, of the ladies take care, 
Or Mac Adam will leave you no Eve. 


On a short Epigram, with a long Introduction. 
(THE head's so large-—the tail’s so small — 
The point is scarcely seen at all. 

West-square, Sepl. 1. 
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SONNET TO HOPE. 
By Mrs. Carey. 
O COME, celestial Hope! and with thy 
smile [tured heart— 
Chase the wild fears that rack this tor- 
Cheer my sad spirit with thy pleasing wile ; 
And bid the haggard train of Care depart. 
Ah! come; and ere the force of fell Despair 
Hurl Reason from her throne—ah! come, 
and charm 
My woe-fraught fancy with thy visions fair : 
And teach this heart that throbs with wild 
alarm, [thine— 
To own thy soft’nmg power: for still ’tis 
Deluder sweet!—’tis thine, in siren strain, 
To sing of joys to come. hy light divine 
Can pierce the deepest gloom. Then 
deign again— [smile, 
Ah! bright Enchantress! deign on me to 
And, with thy cheering lay, the live-long 
hours beguile, 


West Square, Sept. 8, 1828. 


Stanzas written amongst the ruins of St. 


Austin’s Monastery, CAN VERBURY, part of 


whose site is converted into a Cock-pit, a 
Fives-court, and a Bowling-green. 
S through old Austin’s fane I stray, 
And through his ravag’d groves, 
Companion of my pensive way 
The fairy Fancy roves ; 
She waves her elfin wand; again 
His ancient pomp recalls ; 
Acd rears again his lofty fane, 
And rears his lordly walls : 
His cope-clad Priests, with chant divine, 
The sacred host upraise ; 
And, girt with tapers’ holy shire, 
His gorgeous altars blaze : 
Entrane’d in more than mortal joys 
My ravish’d senses dwell : 
Oh curse on yon unhallow’d noise 
That breaks the fairy spell ! 
Sounds, as of ruffians drunk with wine, 
Offend my sober ear ; 
And other than of chant divine, 
Or holy hymn I hear! 


Sights, other than of Gothic grace, 
Or pillar massy proof ; 

And other than of storied glass, 
Or high embowed roof; 

’Tis past—no more the well-arch’d aile 
Extends its length’aing walks; 

But o’er the desolated pile 
The giant Ruin stalks. 

And ’mid rich sculpture’s proudest charms 
The gadding ivy crawls ; 

And scarce with all its hundred arms 
Upholds the tott’ring walls. 

Thus robb’d of Fancy’s elfin joys 
{ bade the Fane farewell : 

Aad curs’d again th’ unhallow’d noise 
That broke the fairy spell. W. J. 


Poetry. 363 
A HYMN 
For the Opening of the rebuilt Church at 
Morvan, on the North-west Coast of Corn- 
wall, A, D. 1828. 
By the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, 


AGAIN we hear the Sabbath bell, 
A welcome joyful sound ; 

O’er rock and moor, and down the dell 
Its cheering peals rebound. 

Come, come, again they seem to say, 
To God’s own House repair ; 

Come with a heart of faith to pray, 
And Christ will meet you there. 

Tho’ floods of waters beat around 
On ever-shifting sands ; 

A rock is the foundation-ground, 
On which our Temple stands. 


The winds may roar, the tempest frown, 
Each breast from fear is free : 

The worshipper looks calmly down 
Upon the troubled sea. 

So ’mid the storms of human life 
The Christian is secure, 

And far above the fretful strife 
His path serene, and sure. 

Tho’ built by man our Temple-gate, 
‘The way, by which it leads 

To one * not made with hands,” is straight, 
If Faith for mercy pleads. 

For mercy, while ’tis call’d to day, 
To plead we'll hasten near ; 

Ere the same bell, that bids to pray, 
Shall greet our coming bier. 


—@— 
PARAPHRASE 
of Part of the Ninety-first Psalm. 

GOD! beneath thy feather’d breast, 

Secure from harm my soul shall rest ; 
No more to winged shafts by day, 
Nor midnight pestilence a prey. 
Around shall gasping thousands lie ; 
Around shall quivering nations die ; 
Despair shall bite his lip in vain, 
O’er me alone he ne’er shall reign. 
Beneath my feet shall Seraphs throng, 
And angels bear my steps along ; 
Nor adder’s hiss, nor Jion’s roar, 
Nor dragou’s fang shall fright me more. 


Thee, Lord! alone I'll love and fear, 

For I will call, and ‘Thou shalt hear ; 
Then hence, O hence, my soul remove, 
To everlasting bliss above ! oz. 


~- = 


On an * Ignota Avis” being carried ly a 
high wind. into the Professor of Anatomy’s 
Garden at Oxford. 

BEwixt you and your master ’tis thus 

the case stands, [doubt) 
(So no longer your name let Philosophers 

You were surely a gouse to get into his hands, 

Audhe’s certainly one if he lets you get out. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—_ 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In France the reign of Jesuitism and 
bigotry is rapidly terminating. The Jesuit 
colleges in many of the principal towns have 
been abandoned ; the famous college of the 
Ave has just been closed, and the reverend 
fathers have taken away their furniture. The 
mayor has already taken possession of the 
building, and it will hardly be believed that 
the fact of the retirement of the Jesuits has 
created a complete sensation in the town. 
An immense majority of persons illuminated 
their houses upon the occasion. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


According to the different accounts re- 
ceived from the theatre of war, the Rus- 
sians have experienced some severe defeats. 
Even to judge from their own bulletins, they 
have been compelled to act generally on the 
defensive; but according to the Turkish 
bulletins, which have been issued, they have 
been compelled partially to retreat. It ap- 
pears, that the arrival of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas from Odessa, was the signal for a re- 
newal of vigorous efforts against Varna. 
After driving the Turks from some of their 
positions, the counterscarp, in front of the 
north bastion nearest the sea, was blown up 
at sun-rise on the 14th Sept. and the fosse 
became so completely filled with the fallen 
materials, that the Russians were enabled to 
take possession of the entrance to a breach 
in that bastion. As a Russian corps occupied 
the road to Bourgas, cutting off all hope of 
relief from that quarter, the Emperor sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. A tempo- 
rary cessation of hostilities took place ; but 
it being suspected that the Turks were only 
endeavouring to gain time, the cannonade 
was resumed on the 15th. On the night of 
the 25th one of the Turkish redoubts, oppo- 
site the centre of the fortress, was taken by 
storm, without firing a gun, at the point of 
the bayonet, the Turks having had above 
100 killed. On the 28th of September a 
serious affair took place ; the Turks having 
begun to entrench themselves, left their 
camp in great force, and attacked the Rus- 
sian redoubts ; the action continued for four 
hours. In this engagement the Turks are 
said to have bronght forward 15,000 in- 
fantry and cavalry, ad to have had an equal 
number in their intrenchments. The Rus- 
sians lost Gen. Freitag and Col. Zaycow. 
Next day the Turks remained quiet, and 
were employed in fortifying their camp. On 
the 30th the Russians took the offensive, 
and they acknowledge they were defeated. 
—-The last accounts, however, are very im- 
portant, in favour of the Russians. On the 
7th of Oct. a Russian corps, during the 
night, secretly penetrated into the city and 


surprised the fortress; the alarm was so 
great that the Turks abandoned the works, 
and thus Varna fell into the hands of the 
Russians, without capitulation. 

We learn that the Russian forces have 
retreated from before Schumla. On the 9th 
of October, Hussein Bey made a general at- 
tack upon their entrenchments; and al- 
though the Imperial troops are stated to 
have displayed the most brilliant valour, 
they nevertheless fell back to Jenibazar, 
where they stopped only one day, and pro- 
ceeded to retreat towards Bazardjik. The 
privations of all kinds had produced exces- 
sive misery in the ranks of the Muscovites. 
The road from Schumla to Jenibazar was 
literally covered with dead, sick, and wound- 
ed, and the carcases of Russian horses. 
Such ravages had been caused by the exces- 
sive heat of the climate (say accounts from 
Bucharest), that they could not be overcome 
by the most determined perseverance. Im- 
mediately after the departure of the Rus- 
sians, Hussein Bey quitted his entrench- 
ments at Schumla, and at the head of 70,000 
men proceeded on the road to Bazardjik in 
pursuit of them. 

In the last sally from Silistria, on the 15th 
of September, the terror of the Russians on 
the attack of the Spahis was so great, that 
they did not rally again till they got to 
Hirchova. 

GREECE, 

Navarino, Sept. 10.—The Turks and 
Egyptians evacuate the fort of Navarino. 
The Egyptians are embarking to return to 
Alexandria. The camp which was near Mo- 
don is also embarking. Ibrahim Pacha will 
not embark till the second Egyptian expedi- 
tion sails. 

GIBRALTAR. 

An infectious yellow fever, of a malignant 
description, has made its appearance at Gib- 
raltar. The gates of the garrison were, in 
consequence, finally closed on the Sth of 
September. The Spaniards had placed an 
extensive cordon sanitaire on the lines, to 
prevent all communication with Gibraltar, 
and the local authorities refused all vessels 
the usual clean bills of health from the 5th. 
According to intelligence of the 30th of 
September, the number of deaths among 
those attacked were nearly one in three. On 
the 11th of October a meeting took place at 
the City of London Tavern, to take into 
consideration the state of those who had 
been for some time suffering from fever and 
from want; W. Ward, esq. M.P. in the 
chair. It was unanimously resolved to enter 
into a subscription in aid of the one com- 
menced at Gibraltar, and a committee was 
appointed to carry the object of the meeting 
into effect. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
——o— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The state of Ireland has lately become 
more alarming. The Catholics and Protes- 
tants have been respectively making the 
utmost efforts to intimidate each other, and 
to influence Parliament. Mr. Lawless was 
sent on a journey, by the Association, to 
agitate the people in the north of Ireland. 
As he was, with a large assembly of his 
followers, about to enter Ballybay, in the 
county of Monaghan, his progress was 
stopped by an armed party of the Protestant 
inhabitants, when a conflict ensued, and se- 
veral were wounded on both sides. On the 
16th of October, Mr. Lawless was arrested 
by Government, for heading the meeting at 
Ballybay. He was taken to the house of 
Judge Burton, where he remained for nearly 
three hours, and was finally bailed. Not 
only in this expedition, undertaken at the 
request of the Association, but in almost 
every other quarter, we have heard of tens 
of thousands assembling and parading in 
military order through the villages and 
towns, chiefly on the Sundays, and nearly 
all in a kind of uniform; and their style of 
marching is described, even by their own 
friends, as nearly equal to that of regular 
troops. This alarming state of things at 
length called forth measures on the part of 
the Government, to put a stop to the dis- 
graceful scenes exhibited, both in the north 
and south of that country. A Proclamation 
has been issued by the Lord-Lieutenant for 
suppressing those illegal assemblages, which 
have, by degrees, assumed a character little 
short of open rebellion, The Proclamation, 
after stating the illegality of these riotous 
assemblies, thus continues:—‘** We, the 
Lord Lieutenant General and General Go- 
vernor of Ireland, being resolved to suppress 
and put down such illegal meetings, and to 
prevent the recurrence thereof, have thought 
fit to issue this Proclamation, solemnly and 
strictly warning all his Majesty’s liege sub- 
jects from henceforth to discontinue the 
holding or attending any such meetings or 
assemblies, as aforesaid; and, to charge and 
earnestly exhort them, to the utmost in their 
power, to discountenance all meetings and 
assemblies of a similar nature, and thereby 
to prevent the dangers and mischief conse- 
quent on the same,” &c. The warning of 
the Marquis of Anglesea seems not to have 
been given in vain, and the most influential 
of the Catholics have been active in endea- 
vouring to sooth the excitation of the 
peasantry. Mr. O'Connell himself has pub- 
lished an address to the people of Tipperary, 
enjoining them to discontinue their public 
meetings. . 

The Earl of Abergavenny has lately caused 








a tower, fifty feet in height, to be erected 
on the summit of Sazonbury-hill, from which 
can be seen sixteen parish churches. The 
approach to the platform is by a stone stair- 
case, which a number of visitors have as- 
cended lately. 


Sept. 9. A part of the east wing of the 
ancient Cathedral of Hexham, now used as 
the parish church, fell with a tremendous 
crash, and broke through the roof of a 
building adjoining, called the Old School, 
where were deposited the town lamps, all 
of which were demolished. 


Sept. 23. The Chelmsford and Essex 
Horticultural and Floral Society had their 
grand anniversary show and dinner on this 
day, when the show of prize dablias, and 
of such fruits as were in season, at the Shire 
Hall, exceeded, both in splendour of deco- 
ration and in flowers, as well as in number 
and respectability of the company present, 
any of the former exhibitions of the Society. 
But the greatest display of beauty was to be 
found ainong the dahlias. The eight dah- 
lias, for which the first prize was awarded, 
were all raised from seed by Mr. Veitch, of 
Killerton Nursery, near Exeter, and six of 
them were new sorts, which came out only 
this year. After the show was over, the 
members of the Society, and a few select 
friends, sat down to an elegant dinner at the 
Saracen’s Head Inn, the flowers and prize 
fruit being transferred to the table, Dr. 
Forster, the President, in the chair. 

Oct. 24. The establishment of Bruuswick 
Clubs has excited a strong spirit of opposi- 
tion on the part of the supporters of Catho- 
lic Emancipation. In no instance has this 
feeling been more powerfully manifested than 
on the occasion of a meeting held this day 
on Penenden Heath, Kent, under the sanc- 
tion of the distinguished individuals consti- 
tuting the Kentish Club (see p. 264), and 
the High Sheriff of the county. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to pass a series 0: 
resolutions, ‘* praying that the Protestant 
constitution of the United Kingdom may 
be preserved entire and inviolable.” The 
resolutions were violentiy opposed by the 
Marquis of Camden, Lord Darnley, Dr. 
Doyle, Mr. Shiel, Cobbett, Hunt, and 
others. An amendment was moved by Mr. 
Hodges of Rochester, proposing that the 
subject of the present discussion should be 
left to the discretion of Ministers, and that 
the meeting should adjourn. The amend- 
ment was seconded by the Earl of Radnor; 
but on being put, was negatived by a majo- 
rity of about two-thirds of the meeting. The 
original motion for agreeing to the Petition 
was then carried, amidst the loudes¢ ap- 
plause. There were about 30,000 persons 
present. 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 14. Two old houses in Exeter- 
street, Catherine-street, Strand, which with 
fourteen others had been long ago con- 
demned, fell with a tremendous crash. After 
infinite exertion, five out of six persons were 
dug out of the ruins. Two of them, an old 
woman named Hedgley, and a child of six 
months old, named Stokes, were quite dead; 
but the other three, a girl also named Stokes, 
a boy of nine or ten years of age, and a young 
woman, were alive. Mrs. Stokes, mother 
of the above children, was found dead the 
next day. 


Oct. 5. The Tottenham Court-road 
Chapel, erected by the late Geo. Whitfield, 
on a building lease for eighty years, the term 
of which has lately expired, has ceased to 
be a place of public worship. Nineteen 
thousand pounds were offered by the mana- 
gers, and refused by the proprietors. 

Oct. 6. The young Queen of Portugal 
and suite arrived at Grillon’s Hotel, Albe- 
marle-street. They travelled from Bath in 
four carriages and four and two post-coaches. 
At Falmouth, Bath, Reading, Marlborough, 
&e. the young Queen was warmly welcomed. 
Some of the local corps of yeomanry were 
drawn out to receive her, and every mode of 
respect which could be locally provided was 
freely furnished on this occasion.—She arrived 
at Falmouth, in the Imperatriz frigate, on 
the 24th Sept., and was received with all 
the honours usually paid to a royal per- 
sonage. 


Oct. 25. This day was fixed by the Di- 
rectors of the St. Katherine’s Dock Company 
for the opening of the Dock already com- 
pleted. Bn this occasion 8,000 red tickets 
were issued, which admitted the possessors 
to occupy the southern and western ware- 
houses with the adjacent quays, wharfs, 
sheds, and docks, over which they were per- 
mitted to range without restriction. Two 
thousand blue tickets were issued by way of 
special invitation to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
the Foreign Ambassadors, Directors of the 
other Dock Companies, &ce. &c., which 
admitted the holders to the full range of the 
warehouses, The company was enlivened 
by several military bands of music. About 
a quarter before two the noble ship Eliza- 
beth, an East Indian free trader, made her 
majestic entrée amidst a discharge of artil- 
lery and universal hurrahs. The other ships 
that entered were the Mary, a Russian 
trader of 343 tons, the Prince Regent, of 
400 tons, and several others from the Baltic, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Scotland. They 
were all gaily decorated and well manned. 
Soon aftcr three the company were sum- 
moned to the refreshment rooms by the band 
playing, ‘‘ Oh the roast beef of old Eng- 
land ;”” and hilarity was kept up for some 
hours after with toasts, healths, &c. 


Domestic Occurrences. 


(Oct. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Daury Lane. 

Oct. 1. Opened with Shakspeare’s Ham- 
let. Mr. Young played the Prince, and Miss 
Kelly Ophelia. 

Oct. 9. Was produced Miss Mitford’s 
tragedy of Rienzi, and met with very distin- 
guished success. The materials of it are 
taken partly from the splendid narrative of 
Gibbon ; partly from the still more graphi- 
cal and interesting account of Rienzi’s event- 
ful career, contained in the second volume 
of L’ Ablé de Sade’s Memoires pour servir & la 
vie de Petrarque; and, as far as the female 
characters are concerned, entirely from in- 
vention. Young is the hero, and inimitably 
well he embodies Miss Mitford’s character. 
Claudia Rienzi’s daughter has additional 
interest from its affording a debut tu Miss 
Phillips, whose pathos, intelligence, and 
modest sweetness have enchanted the thea- 
trical world. 

Covent GarpDeEN. 

Oct. 1. This house opened the same 
evening with its rival, and also with one of 
Shakspeare’s dramas. As you like it was se- 
lected, and well performed. The house has 
been refitted with very great taste, and a new 
drop scene produces a fine effect. 

Oct, 22. A trauslation of the Comédie 
Vaudeville, called La Belle Mére, by Scribe 
and Bayard, was produced, under the title of 
the Stepmother; but coolly received. 


ADELPHI. 


Sept.29. This little house commenced 
its campaign under the joint management of 
Matthews and Yates, the two extraordinary 
*© multitude in themselves.” They com- 
menced with two new pieces, entitled, My 
Absent Son or Brown Studies, and Wanted a 
Partner, a piece intended to introduce the 
circumstances of the union of the two great 
mimics. ‘Thev are, we believe, both the pro- 
duction of Mr. Buckstone. 

Oct. 9. Anew burletta, entitled The May 
Queen, was produced, and has admirably suc- 
ceeded. 

Oct. 21. A lively, interesting, dramatic 
burletta, in two acts, from the pen of Mr. 
Planché, called the Mason of Buda. The 
music by Rodwell. Very well received. 


Surrey Tueatre. 


Oct. 1. A new domestic drama, under the 
title of Dissipation in Humble Life, was pro- 
duced, and enthusiastically received. It has 
the merit of being one of the most moral 
pieces on the stage. 

Oct. 17. Apetite comedy, under the title 
of Right at last, the production of Mr. G. 
Collins Gibbon, was very well received. 

Oct. 20. An historical drama, by Mon- 
crieff, and entitled, the Pestilence.of Mar- 
seilles, or the Four Thieves. It is rather 
heavy, particularly the first act, but met 
with a very favorable reception. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &ce. 

Sept. 25. Hon John Townshend to be 
Groom of his Majesty's Bedchamber. 

Oct. 11. Nicholas Carlisle, of Somerset- 
place, esq. F.S.A. to be a gentleman of his 
Majesty’s privy chamber in ordinary. 

Memter returned to serve in Parliament. 

Tralee.—Sir Ed. Denny, of Tralee-castle, 
co. Kerry, Bart. 


EcciesiasticaL PrereRMENTS. 
Rev. J. Rubinson, to be Archd. of Madras. 
Rev. E. C. Ogle, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. G. Boulton, Preston Capes R. co. Nor- 
thampton. 
Rev. W. Collett, St. Mary’s P. C. Thetford, 
Suffolk. 
Rev. G. J. Cornish, Kenwyn V. Cornwall. 
Rev. W. Cowpland, Acton Beouchamp R, 
Wore. 
Rev. J. Frampton, Tetbury V. co. Glouc. 
Rev. — Grey, Bishopsgate R. London. 
Rev. E. Griffin, Weston by Welland V. co. 
Northampton. 


Rev. W. F. Hook, Holy Trinity V. Coventry. 

Rev. J. T. Maine, Husbands Bosworth R. 
co. Leic. 

Rev. F. S. Newbold, Stickney R. co. Lino, 

Rev. T. P. Pantin, Westcote R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. Dr. Radcliffe, Chute V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Renton, Tilstock P. C. Shropshire. 

Rev. T. Roy, Godlington V. co. Beds. 

Rev. W. Wodehouse, Falmouth R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Johnson, Chap. to Marq. of Hast- 
ings. 

Rev. R. Hutchinson Simpson, M.A. Chaplain 
to the Earl of Donoughmore. 





Civit PrererMENTS. 

Rev. C. Crofts, Head Master of Evesham 
Free Grammar School. 

Rev. W. Grice, Second Master of Queen 
Eliz. Free Grammar School, at Horncas- 
tle, co. Lincoln. 

Rev D. B. Hickle, Head Master of Hawkes- 
head Free Grammar School, near Kendal, 
Westmoreland. 

Rev. R. R. Knott, Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School at Rye, Sussex. 


an cet 
BIRTHS. 


Sept. 21. At Camfield Place, Herts, the 
lady of the Hon. Baron Dimsdale, a son. 
22. At Beckford, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Timbrill, D.D. Archd. of 
Gloucester, a son. 25. At Christchurch, 
Hants, the wife of Capt. Wheler, 5th Drag. 
Guards, a dau. 27. At Cooper's-hill, 
Englefield-green, the wife of James Stuart, 
esq. M.P. a dau. 

Oct. 2. In Dorset-place, the wife of Ar- 
nold Wallinger, esq. Barrister-at-law, a son. 
The wife of Kenyon S. Parker, esq. of 
Upper Gower-street, barrister-at-law, a son. 
—3. In Grosvenor-square, the wife of 














John Abel Smith, esq. a son——6. At 
Arundel, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
Edw. J. Turnour, a dau. his 14th child, 
9. AtTockington, the seat of Samuel P. 
Peach, esq. the wife of John Murray Ayns- 
ley, esq. a son. 11, At Walton Rectory, 
the wife of Rev. A. Hobart, ason. 12. At 
West Drayton, Middlesex, the wife of Hu- 
bert de Burgh, esq. a son and heir. 14. 
At Clifton, near Bristol, the wife of Capt. 
Gardiner, R.N. a son. 14. At Steven- 
ton Rectory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Knight, a son. At Pyrton Vicarage, 
the wife of the Rev. W. L. Buckle, a son. 




















a 
MARRIAGES. 


March 20. At Poona, East Indies, Ro- 
hert Arbuthnot, esq. son of Sir W. Arbuth- 
not, to Anne, second dau. of Col. Fitzge- 
rald, C. B. 20th Reg. 25. At Calcutta, 
Capt. H. P. Cotton, Aid-de-camp to Gen. 
Pine, eldest son of Charles Cotton, esq. of 
Kingsgate, Isle of Thanet, to Georgina, 
youngest dau. of Major-Gen. Pine. 26. 
At Caleutta, Robert Forbes, youngest son 
of Lord Forbes, to Frances Dorothy, second 
dau. of Tho. Law Hodges, esq. of Hemsted, 
Kent. 

Aug. 4. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
Daniel De Lisle, esq. to Miss Anne, third 
dau. of the late Sir P. De Havilland, of 
Guernsey ——¢, At Guernsey, Licut.-Col. 








De Havilland, to Miss Harriet Gore, niece 
of Sir Ralph Gore, bart. 26. At Hull, 
the Rev. Tho, Davidson, of Ipswich, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Armitstead, of Cranage Hall, Cheshire. 
Sept. 11. At Clifton, Nicholas Jer- 
sey Lovell, esq. of Lodway House, St. 
George’s Somerset, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
John Warne, esq. of Clifton. At Oxted, 
W. Helder, esq. of Furnival’s Inn, to Eliza, 
third dau. of the late Lieut.-col. F. W. Bel- 
lis, E. I. C. At Sutton Benger, Wilts, 
Geo. B. Carr, esq. of Green Lettuce-lane, 
London, to Harriet, youngest dau. of Major- 
Gen. Bowness. At South Mimms, Mid- 
dlesex, Lieut. Fred. Heury Le Mesurier, 
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R. N. to Jane Cath. only child of the late 
Thomas Cecil Mansell, esq. of Thorpe, co. 
Northamp. 15. At Harwich, the Rev. 
B.. Cheese, Rector of Tendring, Essex, to 
Helen, second dau. of the late N. M. Patti- 
son, esq. of West House, Congleton. 
16. At Thames Ditton, James Simcoe 
Saunders, esq.- barrister-at-law, only son of 
the Hon. John Saunders, Chief Justice of 
the Province of New Brunswick, to Eliz. 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Geo. Henry 
Storis,. At St. Pancras New Church, 
Hugh Burgess, esq. of Upper Charlotte-str. 
to Rosa, third dau. of Thomas Cadell, esq. 
——aAt St, Alban’s, the Rev. Charles Gape, 
Vicar of Sibsey, co. Linc, to Mary Eliz. dau. 
of Thomas Howard, esq. of St. Michael's, 
Herts. At Hackthorn, near Lincoln, the 
Rev. A.J. Clarke, of Birmingham, youngest 
son of N. G. Clarke, esq. K. C. Chief Jus- 
tice of Brecon, to Eliz. dau. of the late G. 
Langton, esq. At Bath, Lieut. L.B. Wil- 
liams, R. N. to Char. Arthurina, youngest 
da. of the late Capt. Cuthbert, R. N.—— 
17. At Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire, 
Tho. J. Knowlys, esq. to Ann M. Martha, 
only dau. of the late Robert Hesketh, esq. 
of Rossall Hall. At Elmley Lovett, Wor- 
cestershire, Capt. J. Marshall, C. B. R. N. 
to Augusta Eliza, youngest dau. of John 
Wynne, esq. of Garthmeillo, Denbighshire, 
and grand-dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Parr. 
1s. At St. John’s, Hackney, Tho. 
Jones, esq. eldest son of Griffith Jones, esq. 
of Dolgelley, Merioneth, banker, to Eliz. 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Thomas, 
Rector of Penegoes, co. Montgomery. 
20. At Wellsbourn, co. Warwick, R. Mar- 
sham, esq. to A- C. Onslow, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. M. R. Onslow, Coldstream 
Guards, and grand-dau. of the late Adm. Sir 
R. Onslow, Bart. At Paris, the Rev. J. 
W. Worthington, to Juliet Mary, eldest dau. 
of D. Mazzinghi, esq. of Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square. 23. At Florence, Count 
Gustave Blucher de Wahlstatt, grandson of 
the late Marshal Blucher, to Madeline, se- 
cond dau. of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Dallas. At Trelisick, Cornwall, the Rev. 
Alfred Burmester, Rector of Mickleham, 
Surrey, to Eliz. Jane, eldest dau. of Tho. 
Daniell, esq. At White Waltham, Berks, 
Bury Doyne, esq. of Derryfore, Queen’s 
County, to Caroline Mary Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Kearney. At Lee, 
D. B. Conway, esq. surgeon, R, N. to Ellen, 
second dau. of the late Wm. Day, Capt. R. 
N..and Governor of Sierra Leone. 25. 
At Stoke-upon-Trent, Cap. Stamer, 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, eldest son of Sir Wm, Stamer, 
bart. to Caroline, only dau. of John Tomlin- 
son, esq. of Cliffville. At Kingston, Port- 
sea, Lieut. Wm. Fuller, R. N. to Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest dan of the late Wm. Bampton, 
esq. of Claremont-square, Loudon 27. 
At St. George’s Hanover-square, the Rev. 
Wm. Pyne, Rector of Oxted, Surrey, to 
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Mary, dau. of Geo. Watson Smyth, esq. of 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square. At Lit- 
tle Ouseburn, Yorkshire, the Rev. Thos. 
Hutton Croft, Vicar of Hutton Bushel, to 
Eliza, dau. of R. J. Thompson, esq. of Kirby 
Hall. 29. At Southampton, Robert 

eldest son of Robert Clutterbuck, of Wat- 
ford, esq. to Eliz. Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late H. Hulton, esq. of Bevis-Mount. 
30. At Chester, the Rev. James Maingy, 
of Guernsey, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
Major Gen. Beckwith, and niece to the late 
Gen. Sir G. Beckwith. At Walton, So- 
mersetshire, the Rev. Edmond Strong, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John Coulson, 
esq. of Clifton Wood. 

Lately. At St. George’s Hanover-square, 
Tho. Stackhouse Burton, esq. to Miss Caro- 
line Seymour, dau. of the late Jonathan 
Sadler, esq. and grand-dau. of the late Adm, 
Lynn. At Bombay, T. G. Gardiner, esq. 
only son of the late Col. Gardiner, of Belle- 
vue, Southampton, to Mary Frances, dau. of 
Sir John P. Grant, of Rothiemurchus, In- 
vernesshire. 

Oct. 2. At Gillingham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Joseph G. Round, to Eliz. Martha, dau. of 
Rev. J. Lewis. At Iwerne Minster, Dor- 
set, the Rev. Ed. Bower, Rector of Close- 
worth, to Eliz. Ann, second dau. of T. B. 
Bower, esq. of Iwern House. W.Wrang- 
ham Collins, esq. of Manchester-square, and 
son of the late Gen. Collins, to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. C. W. Shuckburgh, 
of the Moot, Downton, Wilts. At St. 
George’s Hanover-square, Major J. Neave 
Wells, R. E. son of the late Adm. Wells, to 
Marianne, dau. and co-heiress of the late 
Benj. Wade, esq. of New Grange, co. York. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury-square, 
T. Coventry. esq. barrister-at-law, to Eliz. 
only daughter of Mr. Justice Littledale. 
4. At Horsham, Lieut-Col.R. Beauchamp, 
son of the late Sir Tho. Beauchamp Proctor, 
Bart. of Langley Park, Norfolk, to Sophia, 
dau. of the late Benj. Ball, esq. of Dublin. 
At St. Thomas’s, Dublin, Sir C. Dillon, 
Bart. of Lismullin, co. Meath, to Sarah, 
widow of the late Rev. J. C. Miller, D. D. 
8. At Bath, Chas, Thos. only son of 
Chas. Conolly, late of Midford Castle, So- 
merset, esq. to Jane Anne, dau. of Philip 
Lawless, late of Dublin, esq. At Bangor, 
Col. H. White, M.P. to Eleanor, eldest dau. 
of W. S. Dempster, esq. of Skibo, co. Su- 
therland. 10. At Clifton, W. Rowland 
Alder, esq. to Miss M. A. Hanson, ci-devant 
Countess of Portsmouth 14. At Maple- 
durham, Rev. J. Adair, Colpoys, son of Vice 
Adm. Griffith Colpoys, and Rector of North 
Waltham, Hants, to Ann, eldest dau. of the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 15. At Llan- 
badarn, co. Cardigan, Augustus, eldest son 
of John Frank Newton, Esq. of Weymouth, 
to Letitia Frances Henry, eldest dau. of Sir 
Robert 'T. Ricketts, of The Elins, Glouces- 
tershire, Bart. 
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OBITUARY. 
— 


Duke or San Cartos, 

July \7. At Paris, of aneurism in the 
heart, aged 57, the Duke of San Carlos, 
Ambassador from Spain to the Court of 
France, and formerly to this country. 

He was a native of Lima, and received 
his education in the principal college of 
that city, the rector of which was his 
governor, At the age of seventeen he 
went to Spain, where he progressively 
attained his military rank, became a 
grandee of the first class, counsellor of 
state, &c. He commenced his military 
career as Colonel in the second regiment 
of Majorca infantry, of which bis uncle 
was Coulonel-proprietor. He served in 
the Catalonian campaign, in the war of 
1793; and as a volunteer in the Toulon 
expedition, 

On the death of his uncle, Colonel 
San Carlos was appointed Chamberlain, 


and afterwards Governor, to the Prince 


of the Asturias, now Ferdinand VIJ. His 
system of education, however, not being 
in accordance with the political views of 
Godoy, Prince of Peace, the influence of 
that profligate adventurer deprived him 
of his honourable post. Yet, such was 
the consequence of San Carlos, that he 
was named Major Domo to the Queen 
in 1201, when the Court was occupied 
with negociating an alliance between 
the heir of Spain, and his cousin, a 
Princess of Naples. 

In 1805, he was invested with the 
office of Major Domo to Charles IV. ; 
but in 1807, sometime previcusly to the 
imprisonment of the Prince of the As- 
turias, through the intrigues of Godoy, 
in the palace of the Escurial, he was re- 
moved from Cuurt, and appointed to the 
Viceroyship of Navarre. Three months 
after his assumption of that govern- 
ment, he was ordered to consider him- 
self a prisoner in the citadel. This 
measure is understood to have been 
taken in consequence of a report that 
the Duke of San Carlos had ventured to 
advise the heir-apparent to deprive the 
queen-mother of all political influence, 
in the event of the King’s death, his 
Majesty being at that time very ill, and 
also to put Godoy upon his trial. It was 
on the 29th of October that Ferdinand’s 
papers were seized, his person placed in 
durance, and he and bis counsellors de- 
clared to be traitors. Inthe subsequent 
investigation of the Escurial, the Duke 
was subjected to close and severe exami- 
nation; and though liberated at the 

‘Gent. Mac. October, 1828. 
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same moment as the Prince, he was or- 
dered to remove sixty leagues from Ma- 
drid, not to reside within twenty leagues 
of the coast, and not to fix his abode in 
Navarre. 

When the French armies entered Spain 
he resided at Alfaro. In the mean time, 
the insurrection in Aranjuez broke out, 
Prince Ferdinand ascended the throne 
(March 1808), imprisoned and confis- 
cated the property of Godoy, and ap- 
pointed the Duke of San Carlos Grand- 
Master of the Household and Member 
of his Privy Council, The Duke ar- 
rived in Madrid some days before his 
royal master’s departure for Bayonne, 
accompanied him in bis journey, and 
had several conferences with Buona- 
parte on the subject of exchanging the 
crown of Spain for that of Etruria. In 
these conferences the Duke invariably 
insisted that Ferdinand would not con- 
sent to any treaty without the enjoy- 
meut of his liberty, or without the sane- 
tion of the Cortes. In the interim, 
Godoy had been liberated in Madrid, 
through the influence of Murat. He 
immediately proceeded to Bayonne, whi- 
ther he was followed by Charles IV. and 
his queen. The old monarch then re- 
tracted his abdication, and ultimately 
his son was compelled to restore to him 
his crown. Ferdinand, Joseph Buona- 
parte having first been placed on the 
throne of Spain, was sent to Valencay, 
in France, whither he was accompanied 
by the Duke of San Carlos, the Canon 
Escoiquitz, &c. The Duke remained 
with Ferdinand till he, with Escoiquitz, 
was ordered by Buonaparte to Paris. 
While in that capital, he availed himself 
of the opportunity to confer with the 
diplomatic agents of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, on the affairs of Spain. Buo- 
naparte afterwards suspecting the in- 
fluence possessed by the Duke, and by 
Escoiquitz, over his royal captive, deter- 
mined upon separating them from Prince 
Ferdinand, The Duke was accordingly 
confined at Leons-le-Taulnier, and the 
Canon at Bourges. 

In his retirement the Duke of San 
Carlos cultivated his taste for botany, 
and more particularly for history, po- 
litics, and general literature. Five years 
had Ferdinand and his relatives been in 
captivity in France, when Buonaparte, 
finding himself attacked by the Allied 
Powers of Europe, aud no longer in a 
condition to leave a numerous army in 
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Spain, determined to reinstate him. In 
consequence of this resolve he recalled 
the Duke of San Carlos to Paris, in 
November 1813. There San Carlos 
communicated with the Duke of Bas- 
sano, and then went to Valengay, where, 
after several long discussions, a treaty 
was concluded on the 11th of December. 
The Duke, in consequence, set out for 
Madrid, to obtain the consent of the 
Regency to the treaty. He arrived there 
on the 16th of January 1814; but the 
arrangements proposed by France were 
not accepted, and he was under the ne- 
cessity of returning to Valengay. In 
assing through Catalonia he had a con- 
Aa with Marshal Suchet, on the 
subject of evacuating Spain by the 
French army. Previously to the Duke’s 
arrival at Valencay, Ferdinand, impa- 
tient of his return, had despatched Don 
Joseph Palafox to Madrid, with new in- 
structions, At length, after many ob- 
structions, the King, accompanied by 
the Duke, set out upon his return. It 
was found expedient to proceed in the 
first instance to Saragossa; and the 
Cortes not choosing to give up the reins 
of government, they next went to Va- 
lencia, in the month of April, 

On the 3d of May, the Duke of San 
Carlos was appointed first Secretary of 
State. In consequence of the refusal of 
General Freyre to accept the office of 
Minister of War, the Duke accepted it, 
in conjunction with that of Minister of 
the King’s Household. The former post 
he soon afterwards resigned in favour of 
General Eguia, 

The Duke of San Carlos was presented 
by the Emperor of Russia with the deco- 
ration of the order of the Black Eagle ; 
—by the King of Prussia with that of 
the Red Eagle; and by the King of 
Naples with the insignia of the orders of 
Saint Ferdinand and Merit, and Saint 
Januarius ;—with a very flattering letter 
of thanks from his Sicilian Majesty, for 
his having contributed to his re-esta- 
blishment on the throne, 

Soon after the restoration of King 
Ferdinand, the Duke his minister com- 
menced the task of introducing a system 
of economy into the kingdom. He es- 
tablished a junta of ministers, over 
whom he presided, took various mea- 
sures for a general repair of the roads, 
increasing the number of canals, and re- 
viving the credit of the national bank ; 
and he established several academies for 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
Notwithstanding these very laudable ex- 
ertions, his enemies were numerous ; 
and finding them increase, he obtained 
permission in Nov. 1814, to terminate 
his ministerial functions. 


Os1TuaRY.—Earls of Marr and Erne. 
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In October 1815 he was nominated 
Ambassador to the Austrian Court. In 
1817 he was recalled, and sent in the 
same capacity to the Court of Britain, 
where he resi:ied some years, till re- 
placed by the Duke of Frias. His next 
and last diplomatic appointment, which 
he held until the time of his death, was 
at the French Court. His bealth is said 
to have declined very rapidly since the 
death of his favourite daughter, the 
Countess de Lessine. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his eldest son, 
the Count del Puerto, an officer in the 
royal guards of Spain. 





Ear or Marr, 

Sept. 20. At his seat, Alloa House, 
Clackmannanshire, aged 56, the Right 
Hon. John Thomas Erskine, thirteenth 
Earl of Marr and Baron Erskine. 

He was the eldest son of John-Francis, 
the late Earl, by Frances, only daughter 
of Charles Floyer, esq. Governor of Ma- 
dras; and succeeded his father in the 
title, Aug. 20, 1825. His wife was Janet, 
daughter of Patrick Miller, esq. by 
whom he had issue, 1. the Right Hon. 
John-Francis-Miiler, born in 1795, and 
now Earl of Marr; 2. Jean, who died in 
1806; 3. Lady Frances-Jemima; and 4. 
another daughter. 





Earu or Erne, 

Sept. 15. In Great Denmark Street, 
Dublin, aged 96, the Right Hon. John 
Creighton, Earl of Erne, Viscount and 
Baron Erne, of Crum Castle, co. Ferma- 
nagh, a representative peer for Ireland, 
a Privy-Counsellor in that kingdom, Go- 
vernor of the County of Fermanagh, a 
trustee of the Linen Manufacture, &c, 

This venerable peer was born in 1732, 
the second, but eldest surviving son of 
Abraham first Lord Erne, by his first 
wife, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon, John Rogerson, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland. 
He succeeded his father in the barony, 
in June 1772, and on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, 1773, first took his seat in the Irish 
House of Peers. He was advanced to 
the dignity of Viscount Erne, of Crum 
Castle, by patent dated Jan. 6,1781; to 
the Earldom of Erne August 18, 1789 ; 
and he was elected a Representative 
Peer for Ireland in 1800, at the memora- 
ble epoch of the Union. 

The Earl was twice married: first, in 
February 1761, to Catherine, second 
daughter of Robert Howard, D.D. Bishop 
of Elphin, and great-aunt to the present 
Earl of Wicklow. By this lady, who 
died June 15, 1775, his Lordship had 
issue :—1. Lady Elizabeth, who married 
James King, esq. and died in 17943 2- 
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the Right Hon. Abraham, now Earl! of 
Erne, but still unmarried ; 3. the Hon. 
John, Lieut.-Col. in the Army, and Go- 
vernor of Hurst Castle, who married in 
1797 Jane, daughter of Walter Weldon, 
esq. by Anne, only daughter and heiress 
of Sir Samuel Cooke, Bart. of St. Cathe- 
yine’s near Dublin, and has issue; 4. 
Patience, who died young; 5. Lady Ca- 
therine; and 6. the Hon. Meliora, who 
died in 1784. The Earl married, se- 
condly, July 22, 1776, Lady Mary Her- 
vey, eldest daughter of Frederick Au- 
gustus, fourth Earl of Bristol and Bishop 
of Derry, sister to the present Marquess 
of Bristul, to the late Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and the Countess of Liverpool. 
By the Countess, who survives him, he 
had an only child: 7. Lady Elizabeth- 
Caroline-Mary, married March 30, 1799, 
to James-Archibald Stuart-Wortley-Mac- 
kenzie, esq. now Lord Wharucliffe. 





Hon. ano Rev. A. G. LEGGE. 


4ug.21. At the house of his brother 
the Hon. Henry Legge on Blackheath, 
aged 55, the Hon. and Rev. Augustus- 
George Legge, M.A. Chancellor and Pre- 
bendary of Winchester, Chaplain to his 
Majesty, Rector of Wouston and North 
Waltham in Hampshire, and a Justice 
of the Peace for that county; brother to 
the late Earl of Dartmouth, K.G. and 
the late Bishop of Oxford ; and uncle to 
the present Earl. 

He was born April 21, 1773, the 
eighth and youngest son of William the 
second Earl of Dartmouth, by. Frances 
Catherine, sole daughter and heiress of 
Sir Charles Gunter Nicoll, K.B. He was 
educated, with others of his brothers, 
by Dr. Parr at Hatton * ; and was after- 
wards ef Merton College, Oxford, where 
he attained the degree of M.A. in 1796. 
He was appointed King’s Chaplain in 
1798. For bis other preferments he was 
entirely indebted to his balf-uncle the 
late Bishop Northt. He presented him 
to the Rectory of Wonston in 1797 ; tu 
that of Crawley, also in Hampshire, in 
18.. ; to his prebendal stall at Winches- 





* Two of his letters to Dr. Parr, writ- 
ten in 1797 and 1816, are printed in the 
Doctor’s Works and Correspondence, 
edited by Dr. John Johnstone, vol. viul. 
page 317. 

+ Elizabeth (daughter of Sir Arthur 
Kaye), dowager Viscountess Lewisham, 
and mother to the second Earl of Dart- 
mouth, became the second wife of Fran- 
cis third Earl of Guilford, and by bim 
had issue the Hon. Brownlow North, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Louisa the 
late Lady Willoughby de Broke. 


ter in 1817, and to the Chancellorship 
and the Rectory of North Waltham in 
1819. 

Mr. Legge was married at Blithfield, 
Dec. 15, 1795, by Dr. Bagot, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, to that prelate’s niece Honora, 
daughter of the Rev. Walter Bagot, 
Rector of Blithfield.? By this lady, 
who is aunt to the present Lord Bagot, 
and survives her husband, he had issue 
three sons and five daughters: 1. the 
Rev. George-Augustus, the late Vicar of 
Bray. He married, Aug. 20, 1825, Au- 
gusta, eldest daughter of William-Bow- 
yer Atkins, of Braywick Grove, esq. but 
died without issue in the following June, 
and is briefly noticed in our vol, xcvt. i. 
646. 2. Charlotte-Anne, married in 
1825 to the Hon. and Rev. Arthur-Philip 
Perceval, son of Lord Arden. 3. Another 
son. 4. Heneage-Walter, who was a 
Midshipman, R.N. but died March 2, 
1827, aged 22 (see our last vol. part i. 
285). 5. another son. 6. Honora, who 
died July 7, 1814. 17. Frances-Cathe- 
rine, who died an infant Nov. 27, 1812. 
8. Henrietta-Elizabeth, who died Feb. 
26, 1824, in her llth year; and 9% a 
daughter born in April 1816. 

Mr. Legge’s death was awfully sud- 
den. Whilst sitting at dinner he was 
seized with an attack, supposed to bave 
been occasioned by suppressed gout, and 
expired in a few minutes, He was a man 
of real kindness of heart and amiable 
manners ; and his loss is sincerely la- 
mented by bis numerous relations and 
friends. 





Hon. Sir GeorGeE Grey, Bart. 


Oct.3. At his residence in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, aged nearly 61, the Honour- 
able Sir George Grey, Bart. K.C.B. Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, resident Com- 
missioner of Portsmouth Dock-yard, 
Marshal of the Vice-Admiralty Court at 





t There had previously been two 
marriages between the families of Legge 
and Bagot. In 1724 Sir Walter Wag- 
staffe Bagot, the fifth Baronet, married 
Lady Barbara Legge, daughter of the 
first Earl of Dartmouth. Afterwards 
Charles Bagot Chester, esq. (son of Sir 
Walter) married Catherine, daughter of 
the Hon. Heneage Legge. Mrs. A. G, 
Legge is grand-daughter of Sir Walter, 
and the Hon. A. G. Legge was great- 
nephew of Lady Barbara. Since Mr. 
Legge’s marriage, a fourth alliance took 
place in 1807, when the present Lord 
Bagot (grandson of Lady Barbara) mar- 
ried Lady Louisa Legge, daughter of the 
late Earl. 
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Barbadoes ; an Alderman of Portsmouth, 
Vice-President of the Naval and Military 
Bible Society, &c.; younger brother to 
Earl Grey. 

He was born Oct. 10, 1767, the fourth 
but third surviving son of Gen. Charles 
the first Earl Grey, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of George Grey, esq. of Southwick in 
the county of Durham. He was a Lieu- 
tenant of the Resolution in Rodney’s 
action in 1782; and at the com- 
mencement of the war witb France, in 
1793, we find him serving on board the 
Quebec of 32 guns; from which he was 
promoted to the command of the Vesu- 
vius bomb; and on the Ist Nov. in the 
same year, he obtained post rank in the 
Boyne, a second-rate, bearing the flag of 
Sir John Jervis, with whom he served 
during the memorable West India cam- 
paign. At the siege of Guadaloupe’ he 
commanded a detachment of 500 sea- 
men and marines, Janded to co-operate 
with the army. 

On the Ist of May, 1795, soon after 
Capt. Grey’s return to England, and 
whilst he was attending a court-martial 
at Portsmouth, a fire broke out on board 
the Boyne, then at Spithead, and she 
was totally destroyed. (A_ particular 
account of this accident will be found in 
our vol. LXV. p. 433.) 

Captain Grey subsequently command- 
ed the Glory, another ship of 98 guns, 
forming part of the Channel fleet. In 
the following year we find him in the 
Victory, a first-rate, bearing the flag of 
Sir John Jervis, with whom he conti- 
nued during the whole period that offi- 
cer held the command on the Mediter- 
ranean station. He consequently as- 
sisted at the defeat of the Spanish fleet 
off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797, on 
which oceasion the Victory had only 1 
man killed and 5 wounded. 

Previously to his return to England, his 
friend the Commander-in-chief gave him 
the dormant appointment of Adjutant- 
general of the Fleet, under which he 
acted in a certain degree, so as not to 
give offence to the senior Captains. The 
Admiral, in a letter to Earl Spencer, an- 
nouncing his intention of resigning the 
command to Lord Keith, mentions this 
circumstance, and adds, **In the state I 
am in, Captain Grey is essentially neces- 
sary to my comfort, and I hope your 
Lordship will approve of his accompany- 
ing me.”’ 

In the spring of 1800, Earl St. Vincent 
hoisted his flag on board the Ville de 
Paris of 110 guns, as Commander-in- 
chief of the Channel fleet ; and at the 
same time our officer assumed the com- 
mand of that ship, which he held until 
the month of March 1801. He was soon 
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after appointed to one of the yachts in 
attendance on the Royal Family at Wey- 
mouth, and continued to be employed 
on that sort of service till about April, 
1804, when he succeeded Sir Isaac Cof- 
fin, as Commissioner of Sheerness Dock- 
yard, from whence he afterwards re- 
moved to Portsmouth. In June 1814, 
his present Majesty, when on a visit to 
the fleet at Spithead, in company with 
the Allied Sovereigns, was received by 
Commissioner Grey, and in consequence 
presented him with the patent of a Ba- 
ronetcy, which is dated July 29 that 
year. On the 20th May, 1820, he was 
nominated an extra K.C.B. ; 

Sir George Grey married, in July 1795, 
Mary, daughter of Samuel Whitbread, 
esq. hy Lady Mary Cornwallis, and sister 
to the late Sam. Whitbread, esq. M.P. 
for Bedford, who had in 1788 married 
Sir George’s elder sister Lady Elizabeth 
Grey. By this lady, who survives him, 
Sir George had issue six daughters and 
three sons: 1. Mary, married in 1828 to 
Thomas Monck Mason, Esq. Capt. R.N. 
2. Sir George, born in 1799, who has 
succeeded to the Baronetcy ; 3. Eliza- 
beth, who became in 1817 the second 
wife of the Hon. Charles Noel Noel, 
now Lord Barham, but died in the fol- 
lowing year, shortly after giving birth to 
a son, now heir apparent to that title; 
4. Harriet; 5. Hannah-Jean; 6. Char- 
lotte, who died at the age of eight in 
1814; 7. Jane, married in 1826 to 
Francis Baring, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Baring, bart. ; 8. Charles ; and 
9. a son, who died an infant in January, 
1814. 





Rt. Hon. Denis Browne. 


Aug. 14. At Claremorris, aged 68, 
the Right Honourable Denis Browne, a 
Privy Councillor for Ireland, Governor 
of the County of Mayo, and late Knight 
in Parliament for the same; uncle to 
the Marquis of Sligo, K.P., and great 
uncle to the Earl of Disart. 

He was the younger son of Peter the 
second Earl of Altamont, by Elizabeth 
only daughter and heiress of Denis Kelly, 
esq. Chief Justice of Jamaica. He was 
one of the representatives of the county 
of Mayo in Parliament for upwards of 
five and thirty years, during which time 
he held paramount sway over its inter- 
nal discipline and local interests. In 
the lung voyage of his political life, be 
had to encounter many severe storms, in 
which he proved himself a skilful and 
successful pilot. During the trying sea- 
son of foreign invasion, domestic rebel- 
lion, and more private and local disturb- 
ance, his active and vigilant mind was 
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eminently and usefully engaged in the 
punishment as well as the prevention of 
crime, and in the preservation of the 
public peace. As aruler and a magis- 
trate, he did not bear the sword in vain; 
he was in times of danger and commo- 
tiun a terror to all who proved them- 
selves inimical to public safety, or to 
private tranquillity,—an avenger to exe- 
cute wrath on those who did evil, and 
conduced as much as any man of his 
rank to suppress that spirit of insubor- 
dination, so dangerous to the public 
weal, and so prevalent in an often dis- 
tracted country. In the more private, 
though not less useful, situation of a re- 
sident country gentleman and landlord, 
Mr. Browne was, by example and pre- 
cept, an encourager of industry and 
agriculture. In 1822 Mr. Browne pub- 
lished ** A Letter to the most noble the 
Marquis Wellesley, on the present State 
of Ireland” (reviewed in vol. xcu1. i. 439). 

For some years previous to his de- 
cease, he had in a great measure re- 
tired from public life; notwithstand- 
ing which, he acted as one of the 
Grand Jurors of his county at the late 
Assizes ; and whilst in the execution of 
his duty, he was seized with the illness 
which terminated fatally. 

Mr. Browne married, in 1790, his cou- 
sin Anne, daughter of Ross Mahon, esq. 
by Lady Anne Browne, daughter of the 
first Earl of Altamont.* By this lady, 
who, we believe, survives him, he had 
issue; 1. James Browne, esq. now M.P. 
for the county of Mayo; 2. Peter, late 
M.P. for Rye, who married in 1822 Ca- 
therine-Esther, daughter of the late J. 
Paget, esq.; 3. Denis; 4, John; 5. 
George ; 6. Anne; 7. Elizabeth ; 8. Jane, 
who died in 1825; and 9. Charlotte. 


Sir THos. WuicHcore, Bart. 


Sept. 22. At Aswardby in Lincoln- 
shire, having sustained an honourable 
and amiable character, aged 65, Sir 
Thomas Whichcote, fifth Baronet of that 
place. 

He was born March 5, 1763, the only 
surviving son of Sir Christopher the 
fourth Baronet, by his distant cousin 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Whichcote of 
Harpswell, esq. Knight of the Shire of 
Lincoln in six successive Parliaments. 

Sir Thomas succeeded his father in 
the Baronetcy March 9, 1786; and serv- 
ed Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1798. He 
married, June 24, 1785, Diana, third 
daughter of Edmond Turnor, of Penton 


* Mr. Browne’s sister Lady Elizabeth 
was married in 1786 to Ross Mahon, 
esq. of Castlebar; and his sister Lady 
Charlotte is wife of John Mahon, esq. 
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in Lincolnshire, esq. and by that lady 
had eight sons and five daughters: 1}. 
Diana, married in 1810, to Hermann 
Gerard Hilbers, esq. 2. Sir Thomas, 
who has succeeded to the Baronetcy ; he 
married in 1812 Lady Sophia Sherard, 
sister tu the present Earl of Harborough, 
and has several children. 3. Henrietta, 
married in 1807 to Capt. James Atty, of 
the North Lincoln Militia, and died in 
1810. 4. Henry, who died an infant. 
5. Caroline, married in 1814 to Francis 
Willis, esq. son of the late Archdeacon 
of Wells. 6. Benjamin. 7. the Rev. 
Francis, who was of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1819, and married in 
1826 Eliza, only daughter of Robert 
Bree, M.D. 8. George. 9. Catharine, 
married in 1816 to the Rev. John Han- 
mer, Vicar of Hanmer in Flintshire, 
third son of the present Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, bart. and brother-in-law to 
Lord Kenyon. 10. Charles; and 11. 
Robert, who both died infants; 12. 
Louisa; and 13. Christopher, born in 
1806. 


Sir R. J. Wooprorp, Bart. 

May 17. On board his Majesty’s pac- 
ket the Duke of York, when returning 
towards England, aged 44, his Excel- 
lency Sir Ralph James Woodford, second 
Baronet of Carleby in Lincolnshire, and 
Governor of Trinidad. 

He was the only son of Sir Ralph the 
first Baronet, formerly Minister-extraor- 
dinary at the Court of Denmark, and a 
character who must still be fondly re- 
membered by the few who, like himself, 
adorned by their wit and graceful con- 
versation the charming circle of the ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Montagu. He died Aug. 
26, 1810, and was succeeded by his sun 
now deceased. 

Sir James had been fifteen years Go- 
vernor of Trinidad; and his good judg- 
meant, steadiness, and suavity of man- 
ners, brought that island from its tur- 
bulent, self-ruining condition, to a state 
of order, prosperity, and internal happi- 
ness. His health being at last affected 
by so long a residence in a tropical at- 
mosphere, he made a cruise to Jamaica 
for change of air and scene. But the 
remedy was not successful; and quitting 
that island with an increase of alarming 
symptoms, his valuable life terminated 
on his voyage home to the more salu- 
brious climate of his native country, 

Sir James was never married; and 
the Baronetcy has become extinct. The 
next male heir of the family is his cou- 
sin, Gen. Alexander Woodford, maternal 
nephew to the late Duke of Gordon, 
who, while commanding the foot guards 
of Houguemont, behaved with distin- 
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guished gallantry on the ever-memora- 
‘ble day of Waterloo. He is at present 


in a military station at Corfu. 


Sir Patrick MAcGREGOR, Barr. 

July... In Saville-row, aged 51, Sir 
Patrick Macgregor, Bart. Serjeant-sur- 
geon to the King, Vice-President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
the General commanding in chief, and 
for twenty years’ Personal Surgeon to 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. 

Sir Patrick was the fourth but eldest 
surviving son of James Macgregor, of 
Bellimore, co. Inverness, esq. by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Alexander Grant, of 
Tullochgorum in the same county. His 
father died in India in 1794, and four 
brothers were all military men, Charles, 
the eldest, died also in India in 1782; 
George, who was Major in the E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, and Governor of Cudda- 
lore, died in 1810; James died at Bastia 
in 1795. ‘Sir Patrick’s younger brother, 
Lieut.-Col. William Gordon Macgregor, 
formerly of the 9th foot, is still living. 

Sir Patrick was created a Baronet 
only in the present year, by patent dated 
the 17th of March. It is remarkable 
that he was the very last on the roll of 
Baronets. 

He married, Nov. 12, 1806, Bridget, 
daughter and heiress of James Glenny, 
‘of Quebec, esq. and has left issue: 1, 
Sir William, who has succeeded to the 
title, born in 1817; 2. Charles ; 3. Anne- 
Grant; 4. Georgiana; 5. Bridget; and 
6. another daughter, 

Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B. 

Aug. 23. While on a visit at Welwyn 
in Hertfordshire, aged 48, Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B. K.T.S. 
Colonel of the 2d foot, Adjutant-general 
of bis Majesty’s forces, and a Commis- 
sioner of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. 

This most able and distinguished offi- 
cer, who was brother to the Hon. Robert 
Torrens, now Judge of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland, and to the Ven. John 
Torrens, D.D. the present Archdeacon 
of Dublin, was born in the city of Lon- 
donderry in 1779, the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Torrens. Having lost both his 
parents at an early age, he and his threé 
brothers were left to the care of his 
grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Tor- 
rens, a Fellow of the University of Dub- 
lin, and a gentleman of high literary at- 
tainments. He received his education 
at the Military Academy of Dublin, 
where, from the hilarity of his disposi- 
tion, he was universally designated 
Happy: Harry,.”” In November 1793, 
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being then only fourteen years of age, 
he commenced his military career as an 
Ensign in the 52d regiment. In June 
1794 he was promoted to a Lieute- 
nancy in the 92d regiment; and in Dec. 
1795 was removed to the 63d regiment. 
With the latter corps he joined the expe- 
dition under Sir Ralph Abercrombie for 
the reduction of the enemy’s colonies in 
the West Indies, distinguished himself 
by his bravery on several occasions, and 
was severely wounded in the thigh at 
the siege of Morne Fortunée in St. 
Lucie, May |, 1796. On the 9th of 
June following, he rejoined the corps at 
St. Vincent, and was present at the 
storming of three French redoubts on 
the 10th of June. He served for seven 
months in the Charib country, and com- 
manded a post in the woods during the 
reduction of those people. In March 
1797, on the return of the troops to Ja- 
maica, the General rewarded his ser- 
vices by a company in one of the West 
India corps then forming; and on one 
occasion, when quitting the regiment 
with which he bad been acting, the 
non-commissioned officers and suldiers 
under his command insisted upon bear- 
ing him in triumpb upon their shoul- 
ders, as a rude but touching mark of 
their attachment and admiration. In 
1798 Sir Henry Torrens returned to 
England; and in August following was 
appointed Aid-de-camp to Gen. White- 
locke. In November of the same year 
he embarked for Portugal, as Aid-de- 
camp to General Cuyler, who command- 
ed the British auxiliary army sent to 
protect that country from the threaten- 
ed invasion of the Spaniards under 
French influence. While holding this 
situation, in Aug. 1799, he was removed 
from the West India corps to the 20th 
regiment of foot; and hearing that his 
regiment was to form a part of the force 
destined for Holland under the Duke of 
York, he immediately relinquished the 
advantages of his staff situation for the 
post of honourable danger, He served 
in all the different actions of this san- 
guinary campaign, during which the 
British army sustained its high charac- 
ter, though the object of the expedition 
failed. The inundation of the country, 
and defeat of the Austrian army upon 
the Rhine, which enabled the French 
to assemble a force four times more nu+ 
merous than ours, compelled our troops, 
after many a desperate struggle, to eva- 
cuate Holland. In the last of these con- 
tests, which was fought between Egmont 
and Harlaam, Sir Henry Torrens was 
again desperately wounded. A musquet 
ball passed through his right thigh and 
lodged in the left, from which it was 
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found impossible to extract it, and it 
remained there until his death. 

In Nov. 1799, after his return from 
Holland, Sir Henry Torrens was pro- 
moted to a majority in the Surrey rang- 
ers, which corps be formed and com- 
manded, and served with it one year in 
Nova Scotia. He was subsequently re- 
moved to the 86th foot, which he joined 
in Egypt, and commanded it on its re- 
turn across the desart on its return to 
India; as be did subsequently for two 
years, when in the field during the war 
with Scindia. After which he obtained 
leave to return home on account of ill 
health, in consequence of a coup de so- 
leil, At St. Helena, however, he reco- 
vered his health, and married Miss Pat- 
ton, daughter of the Governor. He then 
returned to India, served there till 1805, 
on the Ist of January in which year he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Col. 

After his return to England, Lieut.- 
Col. Torrens was employed for fifteen 
months in the staff as Assistant Adju- 
tant-general for the Kent district; he 
was removed as Major to the 89th foot ; 
and in 1807 joined the expedition a- 
gainst South America, as Military Secre- 
tary to the Commander of the Forces, 
Lt.-Gen. Whitelocke. At the attack of 
Buenos Ayres he received a contusion 
from a musket ball, which shattered a 
small writing apparatus which was slung 
to his side. On his return to England 
he was appointed in December 1807, 
Assistant Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief. In 1808 be serv- 
ed in the expedition to Portugal as Mi- 
litary Secretary ; and was present at the 
battles of Roleia and Vimiera, for which 
battles he wore a medal; but in October 
of that year he returned to England to 
his former Secretaryship, and afterwards 
succeeded as Chief Secretary. 

In 1811 he was appointed to a com- 
pany in the 3d Guards; in 1812 he was 
made Aid-de-camp tv the Prince Regent 
with the rank of Colonel, and in 1814 he 
attained that of Major-General, In No- 
vember 1815 he was appointed Colonel 
of the Royal African corps, in September 
1818 removed to the 2d West India re- 
giment; and in August 1822 tothe 2d 
foot guards. 

About eight years ago he was appoint- 
ed to the situation of Adjutant-general, 
and his health, which had suffered from 
excessive exertion and close confinement 
while he was Military Secretary, was 
entirely restored. The last important 
work of Sir Henry Torrens, in his situa- 
tion of Adjutant-General, was the revi- 
sion of the army regulations. The ex- 
perience of the campaign, and more 
particularly the successful adoption of a 
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new and more rapid mode ‘of warfare of 
the Duke of Wellington, induced Sir 
Henry to revise the old regulations, 
which were founded upon the slow Ger- 
man system, and to embody into them, 
with great labour and zeal, the prompt 
and rapid movements which had been so 
successfully adopted by the British ar- 
mies. This work met with the warm 
approbation of the Commander-in-chief, 
and bas been generally admired by mili- 
tary men for the clear and masterly me- 
thod of the arrangements. 

The death ef Sir Henry Torrens was 
awfully sudden. Apparently never in 
better health and spirits than on the 
fatal day which closed his honourable 
and exemplary life, he went out for an 
airing on horseback, accompanied by. 
Lady Torrens, his two daughters, and 
some gentlemen. He was seized with 
apoplexy, but did not fall from his horse, 
As soon as it was discovered that he was 
in a fit, he was carried into the house, 
and every effort was made to effect his. 
recovery, but without success. From 
his first seizure, tillthe moment of his 
decease, two hours afterwards, he never 
spoke. 

By the desire of his family, the fune- 
ral of Sir Henry Torrens was private. It 
took place at Welwyn, on the Thursday 
following his death, August 28. His re- 
mains were attended to the grave by one 
of his earliest and most attached friends, 
Lieut,-Colonel d’Aguilar, 





Dr. GALL. 

4ug.22. At his country house, at 
Montrouge, near Paris, aged 71, the ce- 
lebrated phrenologist, Dr. Gall. 

Jean Joseph Gall was born in 1758, 
in a village of the Duchy of Baden; his 
parents were in trade. It was at Baden 
where he first commenced his education, 
then at Brucksal, and afterwards at 
Strasburgh, where he studied medicine, 
under professor Hermann; it was at 
Vienna in Austria, that he became in- 
vested with the title of Doctor, in the 
year 1785, and afterwards followed the 
practice of medicine; but at this place 
he was not permitted to develope his 
new ideas on the functions of the brain, 
which he had founded both on scientific 
study and observations on nature. This 
opposition to his views at length deter- 
mined him to visit the north of Ger- 
many, and he was well received in all 
the capitals of the German States, as 
well as in Prussia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and he explained his system be- 
fore several Sovereigns, by whom he was 
honoured with marks of esteem and ad- 
miration. He likewise visited England, 
and at length determined to go to and, 
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reside at Paris; regarding it as the cen- 
tre of the learned world, he judged it 
the most proper of all other places to 
propagate his doctrine: he therefore re- 
paired to that capital in 1807, where bis 
great reputation had already preceded 
him. And here we may remark that, 
although Dr. Gall’s lectures had been 
interdicted at Vienna in 1802, by com- 
mand of the Government, it may be in- 
teresting to know that the expense of 
publishing the great work of Gall and 
Spurzheim, at Paris, in 1810, was gua- 
ranteed by Prince Metternich, at that 
time Austrian Minister at the Court of 
France. He had previously attended se- 
veral courses of Dr. Gall’s lectures, con- 
sulted him as his physician, and remain- 
ed attached to him up to the time of his 
death. 

The object which Gall proposed was 
to dissipate the void which existed in 
physiology and philosophy relative to 
the situation of the intellectual faculties 
of man; and, notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of the ancients, and the hitherto 
received notions which science had 


taught, yet still its fundamental no- 
tions, not by any means perfect, were 
far from that degree of scientific preci- 
sion to which the observations and ge- 
nius of Gall have conducted us; and, 
although in the history of science the 


first ideas of the system may have been 
discovered, yet still it must be allowed 
that all the proofs belong to him, as well 
as the conservation of all the great 
truths which were brought forth in evi- 
dence. 

- The immense labours of Lavater were 
well calculated to draw the attention of 
the curious to the subject, and to apply 
to the part of the head those observa- 
tions which he had made on the face and 
on the frontal region. Our knowledge 
of the exterior appearances of the head 
was yet very imperfect and vague, and 
those who supported the possibility had 
not the means of demonstrating it ; and 
the form of the head of those pretended 
connoisseurs, like the facial lines of La- 
vater, seemed rather coincidences than 
the necessary connexions between pby- 
sics and morals. Gall collected these 
fugitive ideas, and finally imprinted on 
them a scientific furm; and from which 
has resulted a system—a system of facts, 
a series of observations, enlightened by 
reasoning, grouped and arranged in such 
a manner that there necessarily follows 
the demonstration of a new truth, fruit- 
ful in useful applications, and sensibly 
advancing the progress of civilization. 
Such is the character of the celebrated 
system of craniolugy invented by Gall, 
and which it may be said his genius dis- 
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tinguished almost instantaneously, al- 
though confirmed by the force of im- 
mense application ; but, starting from 
this point, the able physiologist laboured 
incessantly in his painful task, and con- 
secrated the whole of bis life with that 
indefatigable ardour, of which men of 
superior minds alone furnish examples ; 
and although he has not completely suc- 
ceeded in the difficult enterprise, yet he 
ought not to be reproached ; on the con- 
trary, thanks are due to his memory for 
the mere attempt ; for the service he 
has rendered to philosophy is immense ; 
he has prepared immortal glory to medi- 
cal philosophy, in indicating the nature 
of the study which ought to be pursued 
to give intellectual physiology all the 
developement of which it is capable; 
and moral philosophy itself is much in- 
debted to him, for having diverted it 
from speculations foreign to its true end, 
and in which the most trifling prejudice 
is an incalculable loss of time. 

Gall was attended in his lectures by 
the most distinguished persons in Paris, 
as well characterized for their learning, 
as for the eminent dignities they bore in 
society. The examination of his body 
took place 40 hours after his death, in 
presence of several members of the fa- 
culty. The exterior appearance of the 
body presented a considerable falling 
away, particularly in the face. The skull 
was sawed off with the greatest precau- 
tion. The substance of the brain was 
consistent, and this organ was firm and 
perfectly regular. No trace of ossifica- 
tion was remarked in the cerebral arte- 
ries, notwithstanding the advanced age 
of the defunct. The cerebral ventricles 
were not opened, the brain being ex- 
pressly ordered to be preserved. 

The funeral of Dr. Gall took place at 
Paris, at the burying ground de |’Est, 
on August 27, which was attended by a 
very considerable number of the faculty 
and learned persons. Three éloges or 
oraisons funébres were delivered at the 
place of interment by Professor Brous- 
sais, Dr. Fossati, and Dr. Londe. 

Professor Broussais informs us, that 
Dr. Gall possessed most of the social 
virtues, particularly beneficence and 
good nature, to palliate a certain rough- 
ness of character which might wound 
the susceptibility of delicate persons, al- 
though the sick and the unfortunate 
never bad to complain; and indeed the 
Doctor ought in strict justice to have 
greater praise, from never having once 
lost sight in his writings of either de- 
cency or moderation, particularly when 
itis remembered how severely he was 
attacked in propagating his favourite 
doctrine, 
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Dr. RAPHAEL MELDOLA. 

This distinguished Rabbi, whose death 
we announced in our last part, p. 572; 
was equally pre-eminent as a most pro- 
found theologian and philosopher, and 
as a most learned' Jewish High Rabbi of 
the Ancient and Chief Synagogue in 
England. He was the son of H. Moses 
Meldola, formerly Professor of the Orien- 
tal languages at the University at Pa- 
ris, and whose literary writings and 
rabbinical remarks are found in the 
works Toafot Rehem, Maamar Morde- 
cai, &c. &c.; was born in the city of 
Leghorn * in Italy, in the year 1754, and 
was descendant of an ancient and truly 
respectable family, His ancestors have 
been great rabbis and learned men for 
many generations, and in a direct getiea- 
logy of twelve we trace to rabbi David,t 
who was accompanied to Italy by some 
of the Jews in their expulsion from 
Toletola in Spain, a period of 347 years. 
It would be unnecessary for us to give 
a particular account of the individuals 
of this family who have distinguished 
themselves for their rabbinical and ge- 
neral attainments, as their works are 
before the public, and their congre- 
gations throughout Italy, France, Hol- 
land, &c. have borne honourable testi- 
mony to their reputation and merit. 
But we cannot avoid recording some 
of those who have illu:minated their age, 
such as the great Rabbi Samuel Meldola, 
in the year 1651; who was not only 
High Rabbi of the congregation at Man- 
tua, but also, through his talents and 
acquirements, was appointed physician 
to the Court and Royal Family.t Being 
a wealthy and noble-minded man, he 
applied his extensive means to the sup- 
port of a number of students in the Uni- 
versity, aud contributed greatly to the 
exaltation of the menta! rank of his na- 
tion. Another eminent Rabbi was the 
grandfather of the late Dr. Raphael 
Meldola, who was at the age of 27 ap- 
pointed Rabbi at Pisa§, and thence to 
preside over every congregation § in 
France. He was distinguished as a La- 





* Here are 8000 Jews, the most mag- 
nificent and largest synagogue in Eu- 
rope, three universities, colleges, &c 

+ Dibré David, end of Preface. The 
Spanish Jews are the true descendants 
from the tribe of Judah, and the royal 
house of David; and were settled in 
Spain from the time of the captivity of 
the first temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 

t Vide Dibre David, chap. 54, page 
139. Tikun Holam. 

§ Vide Preface to his great work 
Maim Rabim. 
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tin scholar and philosopher, as well as 
theologian. The other, and the only 
one we shall further name was the uncle 
of the late Rabbi, who was Rabbi at Am- 
sterdam, the author of fourteen works, 
and who lived to the age of 104. 

Our Rabbi at an early age exhibited 
proofs of an extraordinary endowment 
of mind. After proceeding through a 
regular course of studies, at the age of 
15 he was admitted a member of the 
first Rabbinical University, where he 
had the opportunity of associating with 
the most learned men of the age, and of 
prosecuting bis inquiries with assiduity. 
His successive ecclesiastical promotions 
gave proofs of his early piety and learving, 
and in the year 1803, after he had receiv- 
ed the degree of Rab, or High Rabbi, as 
it is commonly called, he was further 
honoured by the appointment of Judge, 
to try all causes amongst his own peo- 
ple.* This distinguished mark of ap- 
probation was not only given him by 
the whole of the University, but with the 
approbation and sanction of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, In the year 1805, 
alter having been for 30 years destitute 
of a spiritual head, the Portuguese and 
Spanish congregations of London made 
application to the different principal 
congregations of Europe for a true 
scientific character to be their chief and 
ruler, The result was highly beneficial 
to themselves, for in the person of Dr. 
Rapiael Meldola they found concentred 
every requisite for his professional du- 
ties, and a range of seientific and lite- 
rary acquirements seldom met with in 
the same individual. From that period 
till his death, on the Ist of June last, he 
continued to perform his pastoral duties 
with satisfaction to those over whom he 
presided, and who testified their grief for 
his decease by the high respect they paid 
to his remains. He was buried at the 
old burial ground by his orders at the 
side of the Rev. Dr. David Netto, M.D. 
who was Chief Rabbi at London, and 
died in 1728. Between these two dis- 
tinguished rabbis there are many points 
of resemblance. They both prosecuted 
their studies at Leghorn; were both 
appointed chief of the same college; 
were removed to be rabvis of London; 
enjoyed that distinguished office the 
same number of years; lived to be of 
an equal age; ‘*and in their death they 
were not divided.’’ In their characters 
too there was a sympathetic union; 
they both laboured for the dissemina- 
tion of useful and scientific knowledge, 





* This privilege was then exclusively 
enjoyed by the Jews in Italy. 
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and had to struggle against the preju- 
dices of their nation. 

Dr. R. Meldola was also celebrated for 
his Sermons as an orator. Rhetoric and 
eloquence were part of his regular stu- 
dies, and be maintained his high post 
with great dignity. His great end was 
the discovery of truth, and the dissemi- 
nation of scientific and pious instruction 
amongst his people, and we have read a 
published letter of his to a_ friend, 
D. A. Lindo, esq. which proves his desire 
to benefit his nation and increase 
their respectability in the intellectual 
and moral character of the world. In 
his conduct he was humble, never arro- 
gating to himself, or assuming a conse- 
quence from, his title of Chief Rabbi; 
but was more desirous of distinguishing 
himself by the extent and variety of his 
knowledge, His acquirements added 
additional lustre to his title, and Jews 
avd Christians were alike desirous of 
cultivating his acquaintance and friend- 
ship. Atan early age he published a 
valuable and interesting work, called 
Korban Minhit, a literary comment on 
and explanation of the service of High 
Priest, which is read at every synagogue 
throughout the world on the fast day of 
Kipoor, After which he published, in 
1796, a rabbinical work of great import- 
ance, entitled Hupat Hatanim, univer- 
sally applauded, and wherein he has 
sbewn his extensive abilities in the ma- 
thematical as well as in the rabbinical 
branches of knowledge. His Sermons 
on occasion of the death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, aud his late most 
excellent Majesty, have veen published ; 
and the learned Rabbi was honoured 
with the Royal thanks. Amongst his 
numerous MSS. are preserved ten com- 
plete and valuable works, the true value 
of which can only be known by good 
Talmudists. One of them is a coin- 
plete Jew’s Catechism, which, as it isa 
desirable work for every one of his peo- 
ple, from young to old, will sbortly be 
published by his son and pupil, Mr. Da- 
vid Meldola, who has given proofs of 
the value and advantage of the gene- 
ral instruction of his learned parent, by 
the production, from the early age of 
eleven, of several poetical and other li- 
terary pieces, in the true spirit of the 
Hebrew language; and who has thus 
characterised his father in the Funeral 
Sermon delivered at the Synagogue on 
the occasion of his death :—** His source 
of delight was derived from the study 
and practice of righteousness ; he was 
enlightened by a knowledge of the 
sciences ; the liberal study of which he 
taught, enabled the buman mind traly 
and fully to appreciate our holy religion. 


Oxituary.—Clergy deceased. 


[Oct. 


His counsel and direction was sought by 
the Rabbis of our nation, on all subjects 
of general importance, and on all points 
of controversy :—yet he was not osten- 
tativuus. He sought only the distinction 
of wisdom, of virtue, «nd of devotion to 
the law of his God.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June7. In Hertford-street, May Fair, 
aged 58, the Rev. and. Right Hon. Lord 
Henry Fitzroy, Prebendary of Westminster, 
Rector of Barnham and Little Fakenham, 
Suffolk, and of Toppsfield, Essex ; half-bro- 
ther to the Duke of Grafton. His Lordship 
was the third son of Augustus-Henry, the 
third and late Duke of Grafton, K. G. and 
the eldest child by his Grace’s second marri- 
age with Elizabeth, daughter of the Very Rev. 
Sir Richard Wrottesley, bart. Dean of Wind- 
sor. He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted to the degree of M.A, 
iu 1789, his father then being Chancellor of 
the University. In 1794 he was presented 
by his father to the Rectories of Barnham 
St. Gregory and St. Martin, with Euston 
annexed; and to that of Fakenham Parva; 
and in 1798 to that of Toppsfield, by the 
Crown. He acquired his prebendal stall at 
Westminster in 1807. Lord Henry mar- 
ried, Oct. 2, 1800, his cousin Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Adm. Pigot, by Frances, 
third daughter of the Rev. Sir R. Wrottes- 
ley above-mentioned. By that lady, who 
survives him, his Lordship has left issue a 
daughter and five sons, Caroline, Henry, 
Hugh, Augustus, Francis, and George. 

June 17. Aged 76, the Rev. Wm. Par- 
tridge, M. A. Rector of Stourton, Wilts, and 
Caundle Marsh, Dorset, and Chaplain to the 
Duke of Roxburgh. He was presented to 
both his churches by Sir R. C. Hoare, bart. 
to Caundle Marsh in 1813, and to Stourton 
in 182.. As a gentleman he was highly 
and deservedly respected; and in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his holy office he was 
pious, constant, and sincere. 

June 23. At Exmouth, aged 26, the 
Rev. John IVilliams, Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
co. Glamorgan, a living in the patronage of 
the Prince of Wales. 

June 25. In Regent's Park-square, aged 
62, the Rev. George Ogle, of Purley Park, 
near Reading. He was of Pemb. college, 
Camb. B. A. 1788, M. A. 1791. 

July 6. At Ham Court, Wore. aged 72, 
the Rev. Joseph Martin. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Cambridge, B. A. 1780, M. A. 
1783. 

Aug.24. At Coventry, aged 62, univer- 
sally regretted, the Rev. John Davies, Vicar 
of the Holy Trinity Church, in that City, 
and Minister of St. Margaret’s Chapel, West- 
minster. He was formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
B.A. 1789; M. A. 1792; and he was pre- 
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sented to his Church at Coventry by the 
Crewn in 1815. 

Sept.4. At Market Deeping, Linc. aged 
65, the Rev. Joseph Monkhouse, Rector of 
that place, and of the parish of St. Mary in 
Stamford. He was presented to the latter 
in 1789 by the Marquis of Exeter, and to 
the former in 1799 by the King. 

Sept.11. At Wells, aged 80, the Rev. 
John Crofts, D. D. Rector of Whissonsett 
aad Stratton Strawless, Norfolk. He was 
formerly Fellow of Caius College, Camb. 
where he proceeded B.A. 1771, M.A. 1774, 
D D. 18... He was presented to Stratton 
in 1784 hy R. Marsham, and instituted at 
Whissonsett on his own presentation in 
1797. : 

Sept.15. At Gloucester, after attending 
both morning and afternoon service in the 
Cathedral, aged 78, the Rev. John Michell, 
Prebendary of Gloucester and Vicar of Fair- 
ford. He was of Exeter College, Oxford, 
B. C. L. 1797, D.C. L. 1814. He was pre- 
sented to his stall in the Cathedral of Glou- 
cester. in 1798; aud to the Vicarage of 
Fairford by the Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester in 1810. 

Sept. 22. Suddenly, in York, whither he 
went to attend the festival, aged 37, the 
Rev. Thomas Henry Backhouse, Minister of 
St. Peter’s Church, Blackburn, Perpetual 
Curate of Lango, and Domestic Chaplain to 
Lord Howard de Walden. This gentleman, 
who was brother to the private Secretary of 
the late Right Hon. G. Canning, was of 
Pembroke Hall, Camb. B.A. 1811, M.A. 
1818, and was presented to the Chapelry of 
Lango in 1814. 

Oct. 22. At Braybrooke Rectory, North- 
amptonshire, aged 65, beloved and regretted 
by all who knew him, the Rév. Robert 
Young, LL. D. twenty-eight years Rector of 
that parish and of Creaton in the same 
county. He was educated at Wiuchester 
College and at Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he took the degrees uf M.A. 1789, B. and 
D.C. L. 1800. 


——¢—-— 
DEATHS, 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 

Lately. At Walworth, Eliz. wife of Mr, 
Thomas Middleton, of the Bank of England. 

At Capt. Sturt’s, R.N. Kensington, aged 
79, Tho. Adcock Griudall, esq. 

Sept.1. At Hornsey, aged 28, Mary, 
wife of John Sweatman, esq. of Berners-st. 

At Norwood, Frances Augusta, wile of J. 
Barclay, esq. of Tavistock-place. 

Sept. 2. In Connaught-terrace, Mary, 
wife of Thos. Burningham, esq. of Froyle, 
Hants. 

At Islington, aged 52, Thos. Courtney, 
esq. 

Sept.3. At Camberwell, Mr. W. White- 
head, late of Minchinhamptun, c. Gloucest. 


Sept. 3. At Islington, sged 24, Henry 
Holland Soutzer, esq. 

In Upper Marylebone-st. aged 36, James 
Wm. eldest son of the late Mr. John Bran- 
don, treasurer of Covent-garden Theatre. 

Sept. 4. In Thayer-st. Abraham Maling, 
esq. late of Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Sept. 5. John Byng Gattie, esq. many 
years of the Treasury. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. at a very ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

Sept. 6. In the Old Kent-road, Mary, se- 
cond dau. of the late John Edw. Longley, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

In the Edgeware-road, Charlotta, wife of 
E. Saunders, esy. of the Commissariat De- 
partment. 

Sept.7. Aged 61, Thos. West, esq. of 
High-st. Marylebone. 

At her son’s, in Harpur-st. aged 78, Eliz. 
Bletsoe, widow of Wm. Payne, esq. of the 
Ordnance- office, 

Sept. 8. Capt. Joseph Boulderson, Mas- 
ter Attendant to the E. I. C, 

At Hackney, aged 81, Sarah, relict of 
Mr. Wm. Butler. 

In Great Russell-st. aged 87, Nicholas 
Garling, esq. late of Kinz-st. Holborn. 

At Highgate, aged 60, Rebecca, widow 
of Robert Drake, esq. of Baldwin’s-gardens. 

Sept. 9. In Connaught-terr. Edgeware- 
road, Frances, only surviving child of late 
Jas. Fisher, of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Sept. 10. Aged 64 in Pentonville, Eliz. 
wife of Edw. Pratten Gore, esq. late of High 
Holborn. 

Sept. 18. In London, aged 70, Joseph 
Humphry, esq. of Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Sept. 19. In Haas-place, Thomas Hop- 
kins, esq. 

Aged 19, Mary, youngest dau. of John 
Beubow, esq. of Lincoln’s-ina and Mecklen- 
burgh-square, 

In Burton-crescent, aged 73, Robert An- 
derson, esq. 

Sept. 20. In Howland-street, aged 76, 
George Cates, esq. 

At Islington-green, aged 70, Mr. John 
Hone. 

Sept. 22. In Sloane-street, John Wa- 
tier, esq. 

Sept. 23. In Leicester-place, Leicester- 
squ. aged 54, Heary-Josepis Michele, esq. 

Aged 14, Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of R. 
W. Eyles, esq. of Lavender Sweep, Clapham- 
common. 

At Waras House, Hackney, aged 88,Anne, 
relict of the late Wm. Varty, of Penrith. 

Sept. 25. At Lambeth, aged 80, Richard 
Bower, esq. 

Sept. 26. In Jermyn-street, aged 75, 
Richard Tait, esq. 

At St. Anae’s-hill. Wandsworth, aged 79, 
Statira-Fawkver, wife of Robert Smith, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Islington, aged 25, Hen- 
rietta-Anne, wife of the Rev. Jolin Ayre, and 
third dau. of the late Rev. Legh Richinead. 
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At Hampstead, aged 17, Charles-Richard, 
eldest son of the Rev. C.R. Pritchett, of the 
Charter House. 

Sept. 29. Aged 66, James Benwell, esq. 
of Greenwich. 

Sept. 30. Aged 14, Robert, the only son 
of Robert Moser, esq. of Upper Thames str. 

Lately. Aged 17, Mademoiseile Verrey, 
daughter of the Swiss confectioner, whose 
shopin Regent-street was lately overcrowded 
with persons attracted by her beauty. When 
the magistrates sent constables to clear the 
street hefore the door, some miscreant threw 
a stone through the window, which struck 
her, and alarmed her excessively ; it occa- 
sioned her confinement to her room, and ul- 
timately her premature death. 

At her son-in-law’s, Jonas Binns, esq. 
West-end, Hampstead, in her 79th year, 
Mrs. Rebecca Beaumont, relict of the late 
Joseph Beaumont, esq. 

At an advanced age, at Hampstead, John 
Heaviside, esq. F. R. S. the celebrated sur- 
geon; of Gower-street, and Geddons, near 
Hatfield, Herts. 

Oct. 2. In Vincent-square, Mary, relict 
of the late Rev. I. Snelson, of Hendon, 
Middlesex. 

Oct. 6. At Mrs. Hyndman’s, Gloucester- 
lodge, Brompton, aged 71, Mrs. Mary-Anne 
Beckles, sister to the !ate John Beckles, esq. 
Attorney General of Barbadoes, 

Oct.10. In Grosvenor-place, Archibald, 
only son of Stewart Marjoribanks, esq. M.P. 


Oct. 12. In Gray’s-inn square, H.-W. 
Temple, esq. 
Oct. 13. In Finsbury-square, Hannah 


Wakefield, wife of Tho. Hancock, M.D. 
Oct. 15. In New Broad-street, aged 52, 
Benjamin Robinson, esq. M. D. 
Oct.18. Aged 80, John Richardson, esq. 
of Bury-str. St. James’s, and Epsom, Surrey. 
Oct.19. At Turnham Green, Isabella, 
wife of Mr. Geo. Robins, of Covent-garden. 





Bucks.—Sept. 28. At Shalstone, Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the Rev. Joseph Gas- 
coyne Littlehales, 

Cambripcesnire.—Oct, 10. Mr. John 
Newby, who had filled the office of Chapel 
Clerk of Trinity College, Cambridge, nearly 
half a century. 

Oct. 17. At Royston, aged 74, the relict 
of Hale Wortham, esq. 

Dernysutre.— Sept. 11. At Bank-hall, 
near Chapel-en-le-Frith, aged 77, Samuel 
Frith, esq. one of the oldest magistrates and 
deputy lieutenants for the county. 

Devon —Sept. 15. At Collumpton, aged 
70, Henry Skinner, esq. 

At Heavitree, the lady of Sir Henry Far- 
rington, bart. 

Dorset.—At Weymouth, aged 88, John 
Horsford, esq. 

Essex.—Sept. 30. In his 75th year, 
Richard Harvey, esq. of Brentwood, and for- 
merly of the Isle of Wight. 


Os1TvaARY. 
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Oct.15. Aged 90, Wm. Packer, esq. of 
Great Baddow, and formerly of Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury. Mr. Packer was many 
years in the Brewery now carried on by 
Messrs. Combe, Delafield, and Co. He 
possessed a very choice Collection of Ho- 
garth’s Prints, whiei: on his leaving town he 
disposed of to the British Museum. 

GroucesTERSHIRE.—Sept. 12. At Kings- 
down, in her 68th year, Sarah, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Charles Wesley, 
M. A. of Christ’s College, Oxford, and niece 
of the Rev. John Wesley, founder of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society. 

Sept. 20. At Downend, aged 58, Charles- 
Morgan Clayfield, esq. late Captain 19th 
reg. 

eSept. 22. In her 63d year, Mrs. Jane, 
widow of the late Charles Ridout, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Sept. 28. At Clifton, aged 58, Septimus 
Cookson, esq. youngest son of Isaac Cook- 
son, esq. of Whitehill, co. Durham. 

At Clifton, aged 52, Wm. Leigh, esq. late 
of Crewshays House, near Tiverton, Devon. 

Oct.7. At Oddington, aged 18, Eliz. 
fourth daughter of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Rice, Dean of Gloucester. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Edw. Barrett, 
esq. of Hope-end, near Ledbury, co. He- 
reford. 

Oct. 11. At Stapleton, aged 84, Capt. 
Joseph Haynes, R. N. 

Oct. 12. At Kingsdown-parade, Bristol, 
in her 45th year, Cath.-Mary, wife of Edw. 
Belfour, esq. formerly of Somerset House. 

Hants.—Sept. 17. At Fareham, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Curry, esq. of 
Gosport. 

Sept. 23. In her 68th year, Anne, wife of 
Wn. Longman, esq. of Wyke Farm, near 
St. Mary Bourne. 

Oct. 12. At Southsea, Capt. Bristowe, 
late of the Royal Marines. 

Herts.—Sept. 16. At St Alban’s, Jo- 
hanna, relict of Joseph Graham, esq. 

Sept. 28. Aged 90, Isaac Dimsdale, esq. 
late of Barnet. 

Oct. 17. Aged 73, Capt. John Eade, of 
Bayford-place, Bayford. 

Kent.—Sept. 25. At Hawley, aged 67, 
Richard Leigh, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Dover, aged 21, Matilda, 
youngesi daughter of J. M. Raikes, esq. of 
Portland. place. 

Sept. 30. At Sandgate, aged 20, Laura- 
Louisa, only dau. of Arnold Wainewright, 
esq. late of Calcot Lodge, Berks. 

Oct. 11. At Lewisham, aged 30, Mr. 
Benjamin Hoghton, of Waltham Abbey. 

Lancasuire. — Sept. 13. At Dunken 
Hall, Eliz.-Anne, wife of Henry Petre, esq. 
and eldest dau. of E.-I, Glynn, of Glyno, 
Cornwall, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 110, Mr. Roger 
Murphy. 


Leicestersnire.—Aged 82, at Hose, 
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Mr. W. E. Goodacre, father of the Astrono- 
mical Lecturer. 

Sept.26. Aged 73, Martha, wife of Mr. 
Marriott, of Kibworth Harcourt. 

LincotnsHine.— Sept. 25. At her bro- 
ther’s, Barnston Hall, near Lincoln, Harriet, 
second dau. of the late Fred. Oates, esq. of 
Leeds. 

Sept. 30. At South Kelsey, aged 56, 
Thos. Stothard, esq. 

Mipptesex.—Sept. 23. At Hampton, 
aged 18, Thos. H. Skinner, esq. 

Sept.29. At Finchley, aged 70, John 
Atkinson, esq. late of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Oct 1. At Harrow, aged 18, George- 
Henry, youngest son of Rev. B. Evans. 

Noxrork.—Sept. 22, At Lyndford Hall, 
the infant son of Sir Rich. Sutton, bart. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Lately. At Ash- 


‘by St. Ledgers, the relict of the late Joseph 


Ashley, esq. 

At Silverston, aged 102, Mary Adams. 
Both her mother and grandmother’s ages 
exceeded 100 years. 

Oxon.—Sept. 18. At Oxford, aged 19, 
Roger Newton Dale, esq. only son of the 
late Geo,-Edw. Dale, esq. of Liverpool. 

Oct. 8. At Henley-on-Thames, W. A. 
Towsey, esq. 

Oct.2. At Waterstock, Elizab. wife of 
W. H. Ashhurst, esq. M. P. 

Oct. 13. At Henley-upon-Thames, aged 
18, Charlotte-Anne, second dau. of the late 
Col. Childers, of Cantley, near Doncaster. 

Somerset.—Oct, 2. At Bath, aged 79, 
Geo. Anson Nutt, esq. formerly of ‘the 33d 
regiment. 

Oct.15. At Bath, aged 33, Thos. Pol- 
hill, esq. of Howbury Hall, Bedfordshire, 
having survived his father only six weeks. 

Surro.k.— Sept. 29. At Beccles, Georg- 
ina, wife of Thos. Farr, esq. and youngest 
dau. of Sir Thos. Gooch, grandfather of the 
present baronet. 

Surrey.—Oct. 5. At Limpsfield, in her 
45th year, Eliz.-Cath. lady of Sir James 
Stuart, bart. of Allanbank, Berwickshire, 
and only surviving dau. of the late Elbo- 
rough Woodcock, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 

Oct. 11. At Stone Hall, aged 61, George 
Clayton, esq. 

At Widefields, aged 33, Pilgrim Mangles, 
esq. barrister at law. 

Oct, 13. At Richmond, Jemima, youngest 
dau. of the late John Cussans, esq. 

At Oxsted, aged 80, Elizabeth, relict of 
Mr. Thomas King. 

Sussex.—Sept. 22. At Brighton, aged 
31, Deborah, wife of the Rev. Wm.-Henry 
Butler, Master of Church-hill Grammar- 
school. 

Sept. 26. Mary-Anne, only dau. of Mr. 
John Pearson, of Arran Lodge, Boguor, and 
sister of the Rev. Arthur Pearson, Rector of 
Springfield, Essex. 

Sept. 27. At Brighton, aged 75, Mr. 
Clelan, of Canterbury-row, Newington Butts. 


Oct. 2. Mrs. Dulany, of the Grand Pa- 
rade, Brighton. 

Oct.10. At Brighton, W. Burnet, M.D. 

Warwicksuire. — Sept. 19. At Lea- 
mington, aged 24, Sarah, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir William Walker, knt. of Lei- 
cester. 

Oct.6. At Erdington, suddenly, aged 33, 
William-Reynolds Swanwick, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, leaving a widow and nine infant 
orphans, He was the son-in-law to Mr. 
Bisset, of Leamington. 

Oct.11. In his 81st year, Theophilus 
Richards, esq. of Edgbaston Cottage, near 
Birmingham. 

Witts.—Oct, 9. At Salisbury, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fisher, widow of the late Richard 
Barnard Fisher, esq. and sister-in-law to the 
late Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Oct. 19.. At Lowden-hill, Chippenham, 
in his 74th year, Mr. Henry Salter, many 
years of the firm of Salter and Coopers, 

Yorxsuire.—Sept. 23. At Richmond, 
Same relict of John Hutton, esq. of Marske 

all. 

Sept, 28. Aged70, Mr. Isaac Penniston, 
of Harvest-lane, Sheffield, of the firm of Pen- 
niston, Wheatcroft, and Singlelon, edge-tool 
makers, He invented the flat rope, so ge- 
nerally adopted in coal-pits, for which Mr. 
Curr, of Belle Vue, got a patent. 

Oct. 3. At Kippax, in his 42d year, Mr. 
John Atkinson, F. L. S. of Park-square, 
Leeds, surgeon, sixth son of the late Rev. 
Miles Atkinson, B. D. vicar of Kippax. He 
was an Honorary Member of the Hull Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society. 

Oct. 5. Aged 44, Thos.-Fenton Scott, 
esq. of Bramhamn. 

Oct. 7. At Fulneck, aged 57, Mrs. Mary 
Holmes, wife of the Rev. John Holmes, 
Bishop of the Church of the United Brethren 
of Moravians. 

Oct.11. At Beverley, in his 58th year, 
Stephen-Jennings Soame, esq. 

Oct.12. Inthe Minster Yard, York, in 
her 90th year, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Wm. Gimber, esq. 

Oct.14. At Bridlington Quay, aged 68, 
Thomas Ward, esq. 

Wates.—Sept. 15. At Bryndulas, Den- 
bighshire, R, Bamford Hesketh, esq. late of 
3d Guards, after a long illness, occasioned 
by a wound he received at the battle of Wa- 
terloo, 

Scottanp.—Oct.4. At Edinburgh, aged 
39, Eliza, wife of Robert Salmon, esq. 

Oct.7. Geo. Rennie, esq. of Phantossie, 
co. East Lothian. 

IrELAND.—June 24. Accidentally drown- 
ed, by the upsetting of a boat on Lake Ouel, 
near Mullingar, Capt. John-Murray Browne, 
75th reg., author of ‘* An Historical View 
of the Revolutions of Portugal,” 8vo. 1827. 
He has left three children by his widow, da. 
of the late Rev. Charles-John Smyth, Rec- 
tor of Fakeuham in Suffolk, 
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At Courtown, co. Wexford, aged 25, the 
Hon. Robert Stopford, fifth son of the Earl 
of Courtown. 

At Dublin, Wm. Byrne, of Ballyspellan, 
co. Kilkenny, esq. 

Oct. 5. In Fitzwilliam-st. Dublin, Char- 
lotte, wife of John Leland Maquay, esq. 

Axsroap.—March 15. At Patna, East 
Indies, John Shum, esq. son of the late Geo. 
Shum, esq. M. P. 

April 17. In the East Indies, Arthur 
Hogue, esq. of Barrow House, Somerset, 

May.... At Pondicherry aged 24, John 
Lewis Moilliet, esq. jun. 13th Dragoons, el- 
dest son of J. Moilliet, esq. of Hamstead 
Hall, Staffordsh. 

June 25. At Florence, aged 23, Lieut. 
John Sinclair, R. A. 

Aug. 3. At Nichot, near Morlaix, in 
Brittany, aged five years, Wyndham Bus- 
vargus, second son of Captain John Toup 
Nicolas, C.B K.C. St. F. and M. 

Aug. 6. At Copenhagen, the infant dau. 
of the Right Hon, Henry Watkin Williams 
Wynn. 

Aug. 13. At Coburg, Upper Canada, 
Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Falkner, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, John 
Jones, esq. of Harley-street. 

At Versailles, Geo. Maw, esq. fourth son 
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of the late John Maw, of Bellevue, near 
Doncaster, esq. 

At Paris, Wm.-Alexander Maddocks, esq. 
of Tanyr-allt, near Tremadoc, in Caernar- 
vonshire, many years ©. P. for Boston. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 39, 
Commander Charles Ackland, of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Helicon. 

Lieut. Edw. Plaggenborg, of His Majesty’s 
brig Contest. This promising young officer 
was lost, together with the ship which he 
commanded, and all her crew, in a dreadful 
hurricane about the middle of April last, on 
his passage from Halifax to Bermuda. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, of the hooping- 
cough, the two sons and the eldest daughter 
of Tho. Rose, esq. of Park-place, St James’s. 
Thomas Reid, aged three years, died on the 
15 Aug. ; Grace Margaret, aged five, on the 
24th ; and John, aged eight, on the 25th. 

Drowned, in Sweden, whilst out bathing, 
Count Frederic Wachtmeister, of the Swe- 
dish navy. This universally regretted young 
nobleman was only just returned home, after 
having served three years as midshipman in 
the British navy. 

At Calcutta, of typhus fever, aged 21, Lt. 
Fred. Grote, of the Bengal Artillery, aud 
Aide-de-camp to the Governor-General of 
India, 








Christened. 
Males - 1149 Loose Males 809 
Females - 1119 Females- 843 

Whereof have died under two years old 


Buried. 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


diese 


BILL OF MORTALITY, fiom Sept. 24, to Oct.°21, 1828. 


50 and 
60 and 
70 aud 
80 and 
90 and 


2and 5 128 
5and10 88 
10 and 20 77 
20 and 30 123 
$0 aud 40 142 
40 and 50 164 


473 





CORN EXCHANGE, Oct. 27. 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
94 O 


Oats. 
a «& 
33 0 


Barley. 
es & 
45 0 


Peas. 
s. d, 
42 0 


Beans. 
s. d. 
45 0O 


Rye. 
s. d. 
386 0 


PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 24. 


Kent Bags......0..s000+ 3l. 16s. to 5l. 10s. 
Sussex Ditto......... . to 41. . Os. 

. 4s. to Sl. 5s. 
8l. Os. to 91. 9s. 


Faruham (fine) . 


Farnham(seconds) ..... 
Kent Pockets 
EET: 


Os. 
As. 
. 18s. 
- 10s. 


7l. 10s, 
6l. 12s. 
4l. 8s, 
Gl. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
Smithfield, Hay 31. 10s. to 4/. 10s. Straw 11. 10s. to 11.16s. Clover 31. 10s. to 5l. 5s. 


St. James’s, Hay 3/. 15s. to 41. 15s. 
Whitechapel, Hay 2/. 10s. to 4/.15s. Straw 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 
ree: 
DIREE 0. nsccecicc Od. to 
ee 6d. to Od. 
POR ccssssisrssicisnns 66. 40 Od. 


4d. 
6d. 


4s. 
4s. 
5s. 
6s. 


Straw 11. 18s. to 2/. 2s. 


Clover 31, 15s. to 6. Os. 
1/, 12s. to 11. 18s. Clover 4/. Os. to Sl. 128, 


27. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Os. Od. to Os. Od, 
Head of Cattle at Market Oct. 27: 
2,993 Calves 182 


Sheep......... 25,260 Pigs 150 
I ’ 6 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 27, 28s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 42s. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s. Curd, 84s, 


Yellow Russia, 40s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. pe: doz. Moulds, 85.6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARKS, October 27, 1828, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 




















CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Div.p.ann. 
Ashtonand Oldham +| 140 0 /£.4 0 || ForestofDean . .| — |£2 14 
Barnsley . . 325 0] 12 O || Manchester & Liverp. |£39 pm. a 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh.) 294 0] 12 10 || Steckton&Darlington| 165 0 5 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 6 0 WATER-WORKS. 

Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 0 || East London . . .| 118 0 5 0 
Coventry . . . {1080 0 | 44 & bs. || Grand Junction . .| 56 0 38 0 
Cromford oc. a «) 408; © 18 0 || Kent . 31 0 _ 
Croydon. ws 24 — Manchester & Salford 85 0 — 
Derhy . . . - «| 170 0 6 © || South London . .| 89 0 _- 
Dudley . . . ~ 634 8 10 || West Middlesex . «| 69 0 3 0 
Ellesmere and Chester | 108 0 8 15 INSURANCES. 

Forth and Clyde. .| 590 ©] 25 ©O || Alliance . . : 94 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire .. .| 250 0 |13 12 8d. || Atlas . . . . 95 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 303 0 13 0 British Seemeutah ‘ 4% 54p.ct 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 | County Fire . . . 42 2 10 
Grand Union . . .| 255 1 0 || Eagle . . oR 4} 0 5 
Grand Western . 8 0 —_ Globe . . % . «| 160: © 7 0 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0 10 0 || Guardian . . . «| 213 — 
Huddersfield wg © _ Hope Life. . . . 54 0 6 
Kennet and Avon. .| 28 1 5 || Imperial Fire . -| 101 0 5-5 
Lancaster . . 243 1 0 ee ae. 8 et 8 0 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool « 450 0 18 0 || Protector Fire. . . i. ol14 
Leicester . . -| 830 ©]; 17 O || Provident Life . 19 0 1 0 
Leic. and North’'n .| 87 0 4 0 || Rock Life’. . . 218 0 8 
Loughborough . . (3900 0 | 192 0 Rl. Exchange (Stock) 260 0 8 p.ct. 
Mersey and Irwell .| 800 0] 35 0 MINES. 

Monmouthshire . .| 232 0] 11 O Anglo Mexican . . 65 dis.| — 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 35 ©] O 10 {| Bolanos . . 200 pm.|  — 
Weeth . « 2 5 _ 20 0 |} Beazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 44 pm.) 
Oxford . . . « | 690 0 | 32&bs.|/ British Iron . . 39hdis.. — 
Peak Forest . . «| 111 0 4 0 || Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) i —_— = 
Regent’s . . . .| 26 O —_ General . he 8 pm) = 
Rochdale . . . «| 101 0 4 © || Real Del Monte . | 155 dis| — 
Severn and Wye . .| 27 0 1 6 || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 45 0 = 
Shrewsbury . . «| 270 0] 11 © || United Mexican . .| 19 dis.) — 
Staff. and Wor. . .| 800 0] 40 O || Welch Iron and Coal 22% dis} — 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0 12 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

Stratford-on-Avon .| 42 0 1 10 || Westminster Chart‘, 523 3 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 450 0] 23 0 Ditto, New . ..| $ pm| 018 
Swansea. oe 4 Eee | | Se ee * 10 0 
Thames and Medway . 5 0 -- Ditto, New ee i. 6 0 
Thames & Severn,Red | 86 0 110 || Imperial . . . .| 10 dis| — 
Ditto, Blank . . . 24 0 a.¢ Phenix. . r 2 pm. 6 p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey($sh.) | 810 0 | 37 10 || British . Me 8s ds.| — 
Warw. and Birming. — 12 0 |iBah . dg gi a 0 16 
Warwick and Napton 210 0} 12 5 || Birmingham . 76 0 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 5% 4 Birmingham&Stafford 10 pm.) 2 0 
Wore. and Birming. 59 0 2 © || Brighton . . . .| 12 dis. sani 

DOCKS. || Bristol . . « «© «| 26% 1 8 
St. Katharine’s . .| 3 dis. | 4 pet. || Isle of Thanet. . _ 5 p.ct. 
London (Stock) |} 874 4 10 do. || Lewes . ss ae 5 p.ct. 
West India (Stock) | 215 0 |10 Odo.|| Liverpool . . . .| 992 0  '? 
East India (Stock) | 783 0 | 4 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . = 2 10 
Commercial — 78 0} 4 Odo.|| Ratcliff .... aa 4 p.ct. 
Bristol... -| 90 0] 3 10do.|| Rochdale . ... 28 0 1 5 

BRIDGES. | Sheffield . 37 o| 1126 
Hammersmith . .| 25 0 110 ||M ISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark... 23 — | Australian (Agricult!) | 8% pm.) — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 33° 0 110 || Auction Mart. . | 18 0 _ 
Vauxhall . . . .] 22 O 1 O || Annuity, British . .} 20 0 8 p.ct. 
Waterloo . . . 3 0 —_ Bank, rish Provincial 24 dis.| 4 p.ct. 
——Anon.ofsl. . .| 244 1 1 4 '|| Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 934 4 0 
——Annof7l.. .] 21% 0 18 8/| Ditto, 2dclass . .| 844 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 


From Sept. 26, to Oct, 


25, 1828, both inclusive. 











































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“4 tb) 3 {I js bp 3 |l 
ola O44 73 rot ei2a - 16 
a ou i=] = =a S om los 

% 20 8] 8 3 3/2 Barom. Weather. 3 3 3 s § \o | Barom. Weather. 
>s "o 8 Zz bs "80 in. pts. >5 "oS z | ©" in. pts. 

Az es =| Az \o= |a Z| 
am * 4 F144 Oct.) ° | & | © | 
26 | 69 | 76 | 60 BS 80 fine 11 | 58 | 63 | 54 || 30, 30/fair 
27 | 56 | 58 | 51 ° 87 rain 12 | 60 |-66 | 53 || | , 40 fair 
as | 62 | 65 | 58 » 74/eloudy 13-| 52 | 65 | 58 || . , 36/fair 
29 | 60 | 69 | 55 » 54/cloudy 14 | 55 | 60 | 54 || . , 34\fair 
30 | 59 | 69 | 50 » 67|\showers 15 | 49 | 56 | 54 || . , 33'cloudy 
O.1 | 55 | 61 | 49 > 59)fair 16 | 54 | 57 | 52 |] =, 30 cloudy 

2 | 55 | 61 | 52 ||, , 80|cloudy 17 | 56| 59 | 50 ||. , 10\cloudy 
3 | 54 | 60 | 56 » 90) fair 18 | 50 | 56! 47 ||, 33'fair 
4 | 58 | 56) 53 » 57\cloudy 19 | 49 | 54 | 40 || |, 16 fair 
5 | 59] 65 | 59 » 57\showers || 20 | 45 | 56 | 49 ||, 15 fair 
6 | 60 | 64 | 53 » 40|showers || 21 | 54 | 6o | 54 |) ., 10 forgy 
7 | 58) 68 | 54 » 57|cloudy || 22 | 64 | 67 | 61 || 29, 88 fair 
8 | 56 | 60} 48 ||, , 57/showers || @3 | 51 | 50 | 44 | ., 79 rain 
9 | 57 | 60 | 48 ]!. ,99 cloudy || 24 | 46 | 55 | 50 | 30, 09 fair 
10; 59 | 61 | 56 80, 99) icloudy 25 | 52 | 59 | 45 }|| 19 fair 
i ' 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 26, to October 25, 1828, loth inclusive. 
S$] 85/8. ls.iegl 878 ./ 8 2 |i ¢| 
Satie (2s Sad} ES Og vile4| & |\ss| Ex. Bills, 
3 = 2m v5 he | a 2 = 

eral) Re] Rs EMSS FRE“ eral gy ies) 1000 

WM 0 RG ao” to Pp; = | + | < | | = a.) 

26; Shut \s7Z 8} Shut Shut'1024 g Shut Shut| — 92 94 pm. ‘Shut 76 77 pm. 

27 ‘88 7% 102% 3; a ees 76 77 pm. 

29 Hol. = ——, pnt — — 

30 863 —— 1014 ee A tae: 90 85 pm.) j———| 68 72 pm. 
1}——— 96% 4———— 101g 4 —|—_|—— |_83 pm.—} 72 78 pm. 
2|——| 86 1—|__101g § j|___|__loao |85 86 pm.——J 73 74 pm. 
3|——| 865 a aaa 101g 4— —{888 | 87 88 pm. 75 76 pm. 
4|— 86 §————1014 g| —_|—/29 [90 89 pm. —— 75 76 pm. 
6|— i864 ~—_—— 101 on oy 89 pm.——| 76 74 pm. 
7\—_ \86g 74——_—— 101 ¢|———|___ 239 {90 91 pm.——~| 75 76 pm. 
a 87 3 — 1015 oe aro ae \[90 91 pm.|——| 75 76 pm. 
9 ls6g §|——'_—101 j——|— 6 84 pm.——| 75 76 pm. 

10|/—— 86g ——)101¥ ee my AO a 86 pm.——| 75 76 pm. 

11/2084/85§ 686% 4934 938 |101¢ ‘| 1034/19§ |237 | —~—| 75 76 pm. 
13/208 |85 §86§ 4/934 93% [101g 4/103 193 |}— ———| 75 76 pm. 

14/209 |85g 3/864 4934 93% 1019 $|103$/19§ |-———85 86 pm. ——| 75 76 pm. 

15}2084/85% $86 53/935 [93g |1015 §/103 [194 ——|84 86 pm. ——} 75 76 pm. 

16/209 |853 4§/864 5§/93§ |93§ |101% 9/1025)/19§ 2374| 86 pm. 75 76 pm. 

17/2074 85 43/854 4934 93§ |101§ §)1024)19 |237 (85 83 pm. 75 76 pm | 

t) — ae — ( 

20 \84§ 54/85§ 3——933 |101§ § 1023|19§ |——,84 85 pm.'——| 74 75 pm. 

21/2073/85 4/853 6 (93% [93% 11014 §]/1028/194 |—,84 85 pm. —— 74 75 pm. 

22|——|85 $853 6 [934 [95% 1015 §|1028)193 [286 85 pm.——| 74 75 pm. 1 

23 2073/85 485% 6 |93% |94 101g $)102$8/19$ [236 |84 85 pm.——| 74 75 pm. 

24 2074/85$ 4\85§ 6 [94% [94% [1015 $|1023/---—— 86 85 pm. ——| 75 76 pm. 

25|\———/855  ¥/86g F load 944% [102 1}, 102/193 = 86 pm.——i 75 76 pm. 

Old South Sea Annuities, Oct. 24, 843. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 
om 


3, B. NICHOLS AND SONy 28, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








